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THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thodoh tfie Weather was hot and sultrj, and the summer 
was at its height, yet the eTening was gloomy, and low, angry 
clouds hung over the disttuit line of the sea, when, under the 
shelter of some low-browed clifie upon the Irish coast, three 
persons stood together, two of whom were talking earnestly. 
About four or five mileB firom the shore, looking like a s] 



upon the misty background of clonds, appeared a small brig 
with her canvas closely reefed, though there was little wind 
stirring, and nothing announced the approach of a gale, unless 
it were a long, heavy swell that heaved up the bosom of the 
ocean as if with a suppressed sob. The three persons we 
have mentioned were standing together close at the foot of 
the rooks; and, though there was nothing in their demeanour 
which would imply ttiat they were seelnug concealment by 
the points and angles of the cliff, — for they spoke loud, and 
one of them laughed more than once with the short but jocund 
laugh of a heart whose careless gaiety no circomstanceB can 
repress, — yet the spot was well calculated to hide fiiem from 
any eye, unless it were one gazing down from the cliffs above, 
or one looking towards the shore from the sea. 

The party of which we speak comprised two men not quite 
reached the middle age, and a fine, noble-looking boy of 
perhaps eight years old or a little more ; but all the conversa- 
tion was between the two elder, who bore a slight &mily 
likeness to each other. The one had a cloak tlu'own over 
his arm, and a blue handkerchief bound round his lefE hand. 
His dress in other respects was that of a military man of the 
period; a long-waisteo, broad-tailed coat, with a good deal 
of gold lace and many large buttons upon it, enormous riding 
boots, and a heavy sword. He had no defensive armour on, 
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2 THE king's highway. 

indeed, tliough those were days when the soldierly cuirass 
vas not yet done away with; and on his head he only wore 
an ordinary hat trimmed round with feathers. 

He seemed, however, to be a personage perfectly well able 
to defend his own, being not much short of six feet in height; 
and though somewhat thin, extremely muscular, with long, 
bony arms, and a wide deep chest. His forehead was high 
and open, and his eye frank and clear, baring withal some 
shrewdness in its quick twinkle. The countenance was a 
good one; the features handsome, though a little coarse; and 
if it was not altogether prepossessing, the abatement was 
made on aocount of a certain indescribable look of dissipation 
— not absoltitely to say debauchery, but approaching it — 
which mingled with the expression of finer things, like night- 
shade filling up the broken masses of some ruined temple. 
His hair was somewhat prematurely grizzled; for he yet 
lacked several years of forty, and strong lines, not of thoi^ht, 
were marked upon his brow. 

He was, upon the whole, a man whom many people would 
have called a handsome, fine-looking man ; and Uiere was cer- 
tainly in his countenance that indescribable something, which 
con only be designated by the term atgoffing. 

While conversing with his companion, which he did frankly 
and even gaily, laughing, as we have said, from time to time, 
there was still a peculiarity which might be supposed to 
show that for some reason be was not perfectly at his ease, 
or perfectly sure of the man to whom he spoke. In general, 
he did not look at him, though he gazed straight forward; 
but, as is very frequently the case with us all, when we are 
talking to a person whom we doubt or c^like, he looked 
beyond him, from time to time, however, turning his eyes 
full npon the countenance of his comrade, and keeping them 
fixed upon him for several moments. 

The second personage of the party was a man somewhat 
less in height than the other, but still tall. He was two or 
three years younger; handsome in features; graceful in per- 
son; and withaJ possessing an afr of distinction which the 
other might have possessed also, had it not been considerably 
diminished by the certain gay ajud swaggering look which we 
have already noticed. His dress was not so completely military 
as that of the first, though there was scarf and sword-knot, 
and gold-fringed belt and leathern gloves, with wide cu£b, 
which swallowed up the arms almost to the elbows. 

He laughed not at all, and his tone was grave, but smooth 
and courtly, except when, ever and anon, there mingled widi 
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THE KINGS HIGHWAY. 8 

what he was saying in sweet and placid words, some bitter 
and sarcastic tiiadi;, which made his compaiiion smile, though 
it moved not a muscle of his own countenanoe. 

We have said that there was a third in the group, and tliat 
third was a boy of about eight years of age. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive anything more beautiful than his coiin- 
tenance, or to fancy a form more replete with living grace 
than his. His hair swept round his dear and open coun- 
tenance in dark wavy curls; and while he held the taller of 
the two gentlemen by the hand, he gazed forward over the 
wide melancholy sea, which came rolling up towards their 
feet, with a look full of thought, and perhaps of anxiety. 
There was certainly grief in that gaze ; for the black eye- 
lashes which surrounded those large blue eyes became, after 
a moment or two, moistened with something bright like a 
tear; and apparently utterly inattentive to the conversation 
between his two companions, he still turned away, fully oc- 
cupied with the matter of his own thoughts. 

It is time, however, for us to take notice of that to which 
be did not attend. 

" Not a whit, Harry, not a whit," said the taller of the two : 
" there are certain portions of good and evil scattered through 
&ie world, and every man must take his share of both. I 
have taken care, as you well know, to secure a certain portion 
of the pleasures of this life. It was not natural that the thing 
should last for ever, so I have quite made up my mind to 
drinking the bitters since I have sipped the sweets. On this 
last business I have stalted my ail, and lost my all; and if 
my poor brother had not done the same, and lost his life into 
l^e bargain, I should not much care for my part On my 
honour and soul, it does seem to me a strange thii^;, iJiat here 
poor Morton, who would have done service to everybody on 
earth, who was as good as he was brave, and as clever as he 
was good, should fall at the very first shot, and I go through 
the whole business with nothing but this scratch of the hand. 
I did my best to get myself killed, too ; for I will swear that I 
was the last man upon our part that left the bank of the Boyne. 
But just as hsJf a dozen of the fellows had got me down, and 
were goii^ to cut my throat because I would not surrender, 
there came by the fellow they call Bentinck, I think, who 
called to them not to kill me now that the batde was over. I 
started up, saying, 'There is one honest Dutchman at least,' 
and made a dart through them. They would have caught 
me, I dare say, but he laughed aloud ; and I heard him call to 
them not to foUow me, saying, ' That one on either side made 
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no great differeDCe.' I may obance to do that fellow a good 
turn yet in my day," 

" That may well be," replied the other; "for since your 
brother's death, if you are sure he is killed, you are the direct 
heir to an earldom, and to estates tliat woidd buy a score of 
German princes." 

While be thus ^oke, the person he addressed suddenly 
turned his eyes fiill upon his face, and looked at him intently 
for a minute. He then answered, " Sure he is dead, Harry? 
Did I not tell you that he died in my arms ? Would it not have 
been a nice thing now, if I had been killed too i There would 
have been none between you and the earldom then. Upon 
my life, I think you ought to have it: it would just suit you ; 
you would make such a smooth-tongued, easy courder to this 
Dntch vagabond, whom you are going over to, I can see, 
notwithstanding all your asBeverations j" and he laughed aloud 
as he spoke. 

" Nonsense, Lennard, nonsense 1" replied bis companion : 
" I neither wish you killed, my good cousin, nor care for 
the earldom, nor am going over to the usurper, though, 
Heaven knows, youll do no good to any one, the earldom 
will do no good to you, and the usurper, perhaps, may do 
much good to the country. But had either of ihe Uiree 
been true, I should certainly have given you up to die Prinoe 
of Orange, instead of sharing my last fi^ guineas with you, 
to help you oflF to France." 

His companion gazed down upon the ground with a grim 
smile, and remained for a moment without, answering; he 
then looked up, gave a short laugh, and replied, " I must not 
be ungrateful, cousin mine ; I thank you for the money vrith 
all my heart and soul; but I cannot think that you have run 
yourself so hard as that either; you must have mode mighty 
great preparations which have not appeared, to spend your 
snug little patrimony upon a king who did not deserve it, 
and for whom you did not fight, after all." 

" I should have fought if I could have come up in time," 
replied the other, vrith his brows darkening. " I suppose 
you do not suspectme of being unwilling to fight, Lennard?" 

" Oh, no, man ! no !" replied his cousin : " it does not run 
in our blood; we have all fighting drops in oar veins; and I 
know you can fight well enough when it suits your purpose. 
As for that matter, I might think myself a fool for fighting in 
behalf of a man who wont fight in his ovm behalf; but it 
is bis cause, not himself. Hairy, I fought for." 
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** Babbles, bubbles, Leouard," replied the other^ ** 'tis but 
a mere name !" 

"And what do we all fight for, from the cradle to the grave?" 
demanded hie cousin — "bubbles, bubbles, Harry. Through 
England and Ireland, not to say Scotland, there will be to- 
morrow morning, which I take it is Sunday, fiill five thousand 
priests busily engaged in telling their hearers, that love, 
glory, avarice, and ambition are nothing but— bubbles! So 
I am but playing die same game as the rest. I wish to Heaven 
tbe boat would come round though, for I am bepnning to 
think it is as great a bubble as the rest. — Run down, Wilton, 
tny boy," he said, speaking to the youth that held him by the 
hand — "run down to that point, and see if you can discover 
the boat creeping round under the cliffs." 

The boy instantly darted off without speaking, and the 
two gentlemen wat«hed Mm in silence. After a moment, 
however, the shorter of the two spoke, with his eyes still 
fixed on the child, and the slight sneer curling his lip — "A 
fine boy that, Lennard !" he said. " A child of love, of 
course !" 

"Doubtless," answered the other; "but you will understand 
he is not mine. — It is a fiiend's child tiiat I have promised 
to do the best for." 

" He is wondrous like your brother Morton," rejoined his 
companion : " it needs no marriage certificate to tell us whose 
son he is." 

" No ; Gtod speed the poor boy !" replied lihe other gentle- 
man, "he is like his lather enough. I must do what I can 
for him, though Heaven knows what I am to do either for 
him or myself. It is long ere he can be a soldier, and I am 
not much accustomed to taking heed of children." 

"Where is his mother?" demanded the cousin: "whatever 
be her rank, she is most likely as rich as you are, and cer- 
twnly better able to take care of him." 

"Pshaw!" replied the other — "I might look long enough 
before I found her. The boy has never known anything 
about her either, so that would not do. But here he comes, 
here he comes, so say no more about it." 

As he spoke, the boy bounded up, exclaiming, " I see the 
boat, I see. the boat cominground die rock!" and the moment 
after, a tolerable-sized fishing boat was seen rounding the 
little point that we have mentioned ; and the two cousins, 
with the boy, descended to die water's edge. During the few 
minutes that elapsed before the boat came np to the little 
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landiDg-place vhere they stood, the cousins shook hands 
together, and hade each other adieu. 

" Well, God speed you, Hany !" said the one ; " you have ■ 
not failed me at this pinch, though you have at many 
another." 

" Where shall I write to you, Lennard," demanded the 
other, " in case that anything should happen to turn up to 
your advantage?" 

"Oh! to the Crown, to the Crown, at St. Germains," re- 
plied the elder; " and if it be for anything to my advantage, 
write as quickly as possible, good cousin. — Come, Wilton, 
my boy ; come, here's the boat ! Thank God we have not 
much baggage to embark. — Now, my man," he continued, 
speaking to one of the fishermen who had leaped out into 
the water, " lift the boy in, and the portmanteau, and then 
off to yonder brig, with all the sail you can put on." 

Thus saying, he sprang into the boat, received the boy in 
his arms, and waved bis band to his cousin, while the fisher- 
men pushed off from the shore. 

The one who was left behind folded his arms upon his 
chest, and gazed after the boat as she bounded over the 
wafer. His brow was slightly clouded, and a peculiar sort 
of smile hung upon his lip ; but after thus pausing for a minute 
or two, he turned upon his heel, walked up a narrow path to 
the top of the cliff, and mounting a horse which was held for 
him by a servant, at a distance of about a hundred yards 
&om tlie edge, he rode away, whistling as he went, not like 
Cimon, for want of thought, but from the very intensity of 
ihougbt- 



CHAPTER II. 

The horseman of whom we have spoken in the last chapter 
rode slowly on about two hundred yards farther, and there 
the servant advanced and opened a gate, by means of which 
tie path they were then upon communicated with a small 
road between two high hanks leading down to the sea-side. 
The moment that the gentleman rode forward through the 
gate, his eyes fell upon a figure coming up apparently from 
the sea-shore. It was that of a woman, seemingly well 
advanced in life, and dressed in the garb of the lower orders : 
there was nothhig particular in her appearance, except diat 
in her gait and figure she was more decrepit than firom her 
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countenanoe might have heen expected. The tears were 
Btreaming rapidly down her face, however; and though she 
suddenly paused on perceiving the stranger, qbe could not 
command uiose tears firom flowing on, though she turned away 
her head to conceal them. 

The stranger slightly pulled in his horse's rein, looked at 
her again, and then gazed thoughtfully down the road to- 
wards the sea, as if calculating what the woman could have 
been doing there, and whether she could have seen the 
departure of his two late companions. 

The servant who was behind him seemed to read his 
master's thoughts ; for being close to him shutting the gate, 
he said in a low tone, " That's the old woman with whom 
the young gentleman lodged ; for I saw her when the Colonel 
went there this morning to fetch him away." 

The moment the man had spoken, his master pushed 
forwardhis horse again, and riding up to the woman, accosted 
her at once. 

" Ah, my good woman," he said, " you are grieving after 
your poor little boy; but do not be cast down, he will be 
taken good care of." 

" God bless your honour," replied the woman, " and thank 
you, too, for comforting me: he's a dear good boy, that's 
true ; but the Colonel has taken him to France, so I shall 
never see him more." 

"Oh yes, you may, my good lady," replied the stranger: 
"you know I am his cousin — -his father's first cousin; so if 
you want to hear of him from time to time, perhaps I could 
put you in the way of it. If I knew where you lived, I 
would come and call upon you to-night, and talk to you about 
it before I go on to Dublin." 

"Your honour's going to Dublin, are you?" said the 
woman, suddenly and sharply, while the blood mounted into 
the cheek of her companion, as if from some feeling of 
embarrassment. She continued, however, before he could 
reply, saying, " With a thousand thanks to your honour, I 
shall be glad to see you; and if I could bat hear that Uie 
poor boy got well to France, and was comfortable, I Uiink I 
should be happy all my life." 

" But where do you live, my good woman i" demanded the 
horseman: " we have not much time to lose, for the sun is 
going dovm, and the night is coming on." 

" And a stormy night it vrill be," said the woman, who, 
though she had very little of the Irish accent, seemed to have 
not a little of that peciUiar obliquity of mind, which so often 
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leads the Irishman to follow the last idea staxted, however 
loosely it nay be oosneoted with the main sabject of dis- 
course. " As to where I live," she condnned, " it's at the 
small neat cottage at the end of the lane ; the best honse in 
the place to my mind, except the priest's and the tayem ; 
and for that matter, if s my own property, too." 

" Well, I will come there in about an hour," said her com* 
panioQ, " and we will talk it all over, my good lady, for I 
must leave this place early to-morrow." 

Away went ttie stranger as he spoke, at a rapid pace, 
towards an Irish village or small town of that day, which lay 
at the distance of about a mile and a half from the sea-shore. 
It was altogether a very different place, and bore a very dif- 
ferent aspect, from any other collection of houses, of the 
same number and extent, within the shores of th^ Sister 
Island. It was situated upon the rise of a steep hill, at the 
foot of which ran a clear slmllow stream, from whose maxg^, 
up to the top of the acclivity, ran two irregular rows of 
houses, vride apart, and scattered at unequal distanoes, on 
the two sides of the high road. They were principally 
hovels, of a single story in height; a great proportion of 
them formed of nothing hut turf, vrith no other window but 
a hole covered with a board, and sometimes not that. Others, 
few and far between, again, were equally of one story, but 
were neatly plastered with clay, and ornamented with a wash 
of Ume i and besides these, were three or four houses which 
really deserved the name — the parish priest's, the tavern, 
and what was called the shop. 

These rows of dwellings were raised on two high bat 
sloping banks, which were covered with green tui^ and 
extended perhaps fifty yards in width between the houses 
and the road : this long atrip of turf affording the inhabitants 
plenty of space for dunghills and dust-heaps, with occasioual 
stacks of tui^ and a detached sort of summer-house now and 
then for a pig, in those oases where his company was not 
preferred in dbe parlour. 

Here, too, the chickens used to meet in daily convocation ; 
and here the priest's bull would occasionally take a moming 
walk, to ihe detriment of the dunghills and the Irailer edifices, 
to the danger of the children, and the indignation of the 
other animals, who might seem to think that they had a right 
prescriptive to exclusive possesuon. 

Between these two tracts of debatable land was interposed 
a paved high road, twice as broad as it needed to have been, 
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and fiunished widi a Btooe gutter down the centre, into which 
flowed, from eveiy side, streams not Castaliiuij whUe five or 
six ducks, belonging to the master of the shop, acted as the 
only town scavengers ; and a large black sow, with a sturdy 
fajTow of eleven young pigs, rolled about in the full enjoy- 
ment of the filth and dirt, seeming to represent the mayor 
and town council of this rural municipality. 

At the top of the hill two or three lanes turned off, and in 
one of these was situated the cottage which the old lady had 
indicated as her dwelling. The stranger, however, rode not 
thidier at once, but, in the first place, stopped at the tavern, 
as it was called (being neither more nor less than a small 
public-house), and throwing his rein to the servant, he dis- 
mounted, and paused to order some refreshment. When 
this wa« done, he took his way at once to the house of the 
priest, which was a neat white building, showing considerable 
taste in all its external arrangements. The stranger was 
immediately admitted, and remained for about half an hour; 
at the end of which time be came out, accompanied as far as 
the little vrioket gate by a very benign and thoi^htAd-lookiog 
man, past the middle age, whose last words, a« he took leave 
of the stranger, were, " Alas, my son ! she was so beautiiul, 
and so charitable, that it is much to be lamented that she was 
in all respects a cast-away." 

The stranger then returned to the tavern, and sat down to 
a somewhat black and angular roasted fowl, which, however, 
proved better to the palate than the eye; and to this he 
added somewhat more than a pint of claret, which — ^however 
strange it may seem to find such a thing in an Irish pot- 
house — might, for taste and fragrance, have competed with 
the best that ever was found at the table of prince or peer : 
nor was such a thing uncommon in that day. This done, 
and when five or six minutes of meditation — that kind of 
pleasant meditation which ensues when the inner man is 
made quite comfortable — had been added to hia moderate 
food and moderate potation, the stranger rose, and with a 
slow and thoughtful step walked forth from the inn, and took 
his way towards the cottage to which the old woman had 
directed him. 

The sun was by this time sinking below the horizon, and 
a bright red glow from his declining rays spread through the 
atmosphere, tinging the edges of the long, liny, lurid clouds 
which were gathering thickly over the sky. "liie wind, too, 
had risen considerably, and was blowing with sharp quick 
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gasts increasing towards a gale, bo that the stranger was 
obliged to put his hand to his large feathered hat to keep it 
firm upon his head. 

In the meantime, the old woman had returned home, and 
her first oocupation was to indulge her grief; for, sitting 
down at the little tahle in her parlour, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, and wept till the tears ran through her 
fingers. After a time, however, she calmed herself, and rising, 
looked for a moment into a small looking-glass, which showed 
her face entirely disfigured with tears. She then went into a 
little adjacent room, which, as well as the parlour, was the 
image of neatness and cleanness. She there took a towel, 
dipped it in cold water, and seemed about to bathe away the 
traces from her cheeks. The next moment, however, she 
tluew the towel down, saying, " No, no '. why should I f 
She then returned to the parlour, and called down the pas- 
sage, " Betty, Betty ! " 

An Irishwoman, of about fifty years of age, clothed much 
in the same style, and not much worse than her mistress, 
appeared in answer to her summons; and, according to the 
directions she now received, lighted a single candle, put up 
a large heavy shutter against the parlour window, and retired. 
The mistress of the house remained for some time sitting at 
die table, and apparently listening for every step without; 
though from time to time, when a heavier and heavier blast 
of wind shook the cottage where she sat, she gazed up towards 
the sky, and her lips moved as if offering a prayer. 

At length, some one knocked loudly at the door, and start- 
ing up, she hurried to open it and give entrance to the 
stranger whom we have mentioned before. She put a chair 
for him, and stood till he asked her to sit down. 

" So, my good lady," he said, " you lived a long time vrith 
Colonel and Mrs. Sherbrooke." 

" Oh ! bless you, yes, sir," replied the woman, " ever since 
the Colonel and the young lady came here, till she died, poor 
thing, and then I remained to take care of the boy, dear, 
beautiful fellow," 

" You seem very sorry to lose him," rejoined the stranger, 
" and, doubtless, were sadly grieved when Mrs. Sherbrooke 
died." 

" Yoti may well say that," replied the woman ; " bad I not 
known her quite a little girl t and to see her die, in the prime 
of her youui and beauty, not four-and-twenty years of age. 
You may well say I was sorry. If her poor-&ther could have 
seen it, it would have broke his hcEutj but he died long 
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before that, or many another thing would have broken hb 
heart as well aa that." 

" Wae her father living," demanded the stranger, " when 
she married Colonel Sherbroole ?" 

The woman, without replying, gazed inquiringly and stead- 
fastly on the stranger's countenaooe for a moment or two ; 
who continued, after a short pause—" Poo, poo, I know all 
about it; I mean, when she came away with him." 

" No, sir," replied the woman ; " he had been dead then 
more than a year." 

" Doubtless," replied the stranger, " it was, as you implied, 
a happy thing for nim that he did not live to see his daugh- 
ter's fate ; but how was it, I wonder, as she was so sweet a 
creature, and the Colonel so fond of her, that he never 
married her?" 

The woman looked dovm for a moment; but then gazed 
up in his face with a somewhat ruefiil expression of counte- 
nance, and a shake of the head, answering," She was a Pro- 
testant, you know." 

The stranger looked surprised, and asked, " Did she always 
continue a Protestant, my good woman? I should have 
thought love could have worked more wonderfiil conversions 
than that" 

" Ah ! she died as she lived, poor thing," replied the 
woman, " and with nobody with her either, but I and one 
other; for the Colonel was away, poor man, levying troops 
for the king — that is, for King James, sirj for your honour 
looks as if you were on the other side." 

The stranger was silent and looked abstracted; but at 
length he answered, somewhat listlessly, " Really, my good 
woman, one does not know what side to be of. It is raining 
very hard to-nif^t, unless those are the boughs of the trees 
tapping against your window." 

" Those are the large drops of rain," replied the woman, 
" dashed against the glass by the south-west wind. It will 
be an awful night; and I think of the ship." 

" I will let you hear of the boy," rejoined the stranger in 
an indifferent tone, " as soon as I hear of him myself;" and 
taking up his hat from the table, he seemed about to depart, 
when a peculiar expression upon the woman's countenance 
made him pause, and, at the same time, brought to his mind 
that he had not even asked her name. 

" I thought your honour had forgotten," she replied, when 
he asked her the question at lengdi. " They call me Betty 
Harper; but Mrs. Harper will find me in this place, if you 
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put that upon your letter: and now tltat we axe asking such 
sort of questions, your faononr wouldn't be offended, surely, 
if I were to ask you your name too ?" 

" Certainly not, my good lady," he replied; " I am called 
Hairy Sherhrooke, Esquire, veiy much at your service. — 
Heavens, how it blows and rains !" 

" Perhaps it is nothing but a wind-shower" replied the 
woman; "if your honour would like to wait until it haa ridden 
hy." . 

"Why, I shall get drenched most assuredly if I go," he 
answered, " and that before I reach the inn ; but I will look 
out and see, my good lady." 

He accordingly proceeded into the little passage, and 
opened the door, followed by his companion. They were 
instantly saluted, however, by a blast of wind that almost 
knocked the strong man hmself down, and made the woman 
reel against the wall of the passage. 

Everything beyond — though the cottage, situated upon a 
height, looked down the slope of the hill, over the cliffs, to 
the open sea — ^was as dark as the cloud which fell upon 
Egypt: a darkness that could be felt! and not the slightest 
vestige of star or moon, or lingering ray of sunshine, 
marked to the eye the distinction between heaven, earth, 
and sea. 

Sherbrooke drew back, as the wind cut him, and the rain 
dashed in his face ; but at that very moment something like 
a faint flash was seen, apparently at a great distance, and 
gleaming through the heavy rain. The woman instantly 
caught her companion's wrist light in her grasp, exclaiming, 
** Hark ! " — and in a few seconds after, in a momentary lull of 
the vrind, was heard the low booming roar of a distant cannon. 

"It is a signal of distress !" cried the woman. " Oh ! the 
ship, the ship ! The wind is dead upon the shore, and the 
long ree^ out by the Battery Point, has seen many a vessel 
wrecked between night and morning." 

While she spoke, the signal of distress was seen and heard 
^ain. 

" I will go down and send people out to see what can be 
done," said the stranger, and walked away without waiting 
for reply. He turned his steps towards tiie inn, muttering 
as he went, " There's one, at least, on board the ship that 
wont be drowned, if there's truth in an old proverb ! so if 
the vessel be wrecked to-night, T bad better order breakfast 
for my oouain to-morrow morning — ^for he is sure to svrim 
ashore." 
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It wfu ft nigfat, however, on which no hope of reaching 
land could cheer the wrecked seamen. The tide waa 
approaching the fiill; the wind was blowing a perfect 
hurrioane; the snrf upon a. high rochy beach, no boat could 
have lived in for a minute; and the strongest swimmer — even 
if it had been within the scope of human power and skill 
to struggle on for any time with those ti^mendous waves — 
must in&llibly have been dashed to pieces on the rocks that 
lined the shore. The minute guns were distinctly hearA from 
that town, and several other villages in the neighbourhood. 
Many people went to the tops of the cliffs, and some down to 
the sea-shore, where the waves did not reach the bases of the 
rocks. One gentleman, living in the neighbourhood, sent 
out servants and tenantry with links and torches, but no one 
ever could clearly distinguish the ^bip; and could only per- 
ceive that she must be in the direction of a dangerous rocky 
shoal called the Long Bee^ at about two miles' distance from 
the shore. 

The next morning, however, her &te was more clearly 
ascertained; not that a vestige of her was to be seen out at 
sea, but ihe whole shore for two or three miles was covered 
with pieces of wreck. The stern-post of a small, French- 
built vessel, and also a boat considerably damaged in the 
bow, and turned keel upwards, oame on shore as Harry 
Sherbrooke and his servant were themselves examining the 
scene. The boat bore, painted in white letters, " La Courense 
de Dunkerque." 

" That is enough for our purpose, I should suppose," said 
the master, pointing to the letters with a cane he had in his 
hand, and addressing his servant-^" I must be gone, Harrison, 
but you remain behind, and do as I bade you." 

" Wait a moment, yet, sir," replied the mas : " you see 
they am bringing up a body from l^tween those two rocks, — 
it seems about Ms site and make, too ;" and approaching the 
spot to which he pointed, they found some of the country 
people carrying ap the body of a French officer, which after- 
wards proved to be that of the commander of the brig, which 
had been seen during the preceding day. After examining 
the papers which were tucen from the pockets of the dead 
man, one of which seemed to be a list of all the persons on 
board his vessel, Sherbrooke tamed away, merely saying to 
his servant, *' Take care and secnre that paper, and bring it 
after me to Dublin as fast as possible." 

The man bowed his head, and his master walked slowly 
and quietly away. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Now nhatever might be the effect of all that passed, as 
reoorded in the last chapter, upon the mind of Harry Sher- 
brooke, it is not in the slightest degree our intention to induce 
the reader to believe that the two personages, the officer and 
the little boy, whom we saw embark for the brig which was 
wrecked, were amongst the persons who perished upon that 
occasion. True it is that every person the ship contained 
found a watery grave, between sunset and suarise on the 
night in question. But to explain how the whole took place, 
we mustfollow the track of Uie voyagers in the boat. 

As soon as they were seated, Lennard Sherbiooke threw 
his arms affectionately round the boy, drew him a little closer 
to his bosom, and kissed his broad fair forehead; while the 
boy, on his part, with his hand leaning on the officer's knee, 
and his shoulder resting confiding on his bosom, looked up 
in his isLce with eyes of earnest and deep affection. In such 
mute conference they remained for some five or ten minutes; 
while the hardy sailors pulled away at the oars, their course 
towards the vessel lying right in the wind's eye. After a 
minute or two more, Lennard Sherbrooke turned round, and 
gazed back towards the shore, where he could now plainly 
perceive his cousin beginning to climb the little path up the 
cliff. After watching him for a moment with a look ol cal- 
culating thought, he turned towards tlie boy again, and saw 
that there were tears in his eyes, which sight caused him to 
bend down, saying, in a low voice, " You axe not M^tened, 
my dear boy ?" 

" Oh no, no !" replied the boy — " I am only sorry to go 
away to a strange place." 

Lennard Sherbrooke turned his eyes once more towards 
the shore, but the form of his oousin had now totally dis^)- 
peared. He then remained musing for a minute or two, 
while the fishermen laboured away, making no very great 
progress against the wind. At tfae distance of about a mile 
o'- a mile and a half from the shore, Lennard Sherbrooke 
turned round towards the man who was steering, and made 
some remarks upon the excellence of the boat. The man, 
proud of his little vessel, boasted her capabilities, and 
declared that she was as sea-worthy as any frigate in tlte 
navy. 

" I should like to see her tried," said Sherbrooke. 
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" I should not wonder if she were well tried tonight," 
replied the man. 

For a moment or two the officer made no rejoinder ; bat 
then approaching the steersman nearer still, he said, in a low 
voice, " Come, my man, I have something to tell jou. We 
mast alter our course very soon; I am not going to yon 
Frenchman at all." 

" Why, then, where the devil are you going to i" demanded 
the fisherman ; and he proceeded, in tones and in language 
which none but an Irishman must presume to deal with, to 
express his astonishment, that after having been hired by the 
other gentleman to cany the person who spoke to him and 
the boy to the French brig of war, where berths had been 
secured for them, he should be told that they were not going 
there at all. 

The stranger suffered him to expend all his astonishment 
without moving a muscle, and then replied, with perfect calm- 
ness, " My good friend, you are a Catholic, I have been told, 
and a good subject to King James " 

" Gk)d bless him!" interrupted the man, heartily; but 
Sherbrooke proceeded, saying, " In these days one may well 
be doubtful of one's own relations ; and I have a fancy, my 
man, that unless I prevent any one from knowing my course, 
and where I am, I may be betrayed where I go, and betrayed 
if I stay. Now what I want you to do is this, to take me 
over to the coast of England, instead of to yonder French 
brig." 

The man's astonisbment was very great ; but he seemed to 
enter into die motives of his companion with all the quick 
perception of an Irishman. There were innumerable diffi- 
culties, however, which he did not fail to start ; and he 
asserted manAilly, that it was utterly impossible for them to 
proceed upon such a voy^e at once. In the first place, they 
had no provisions; in the next place, there was the wife and 
children, who would not know what was become of them ; ia 
the third place, it was coming on to blow hard right upon the 
coast So that he proved there was, in faot, not only danger 
and diScul^, but absolute impossibility, opposed to the plan 
which the gentleman wished to follow. 

In the meanwhile, the four seamen, who were at the oars, 
laboured away incessantly, but with very slow and difficult 
efforts. Every moment the wind rose higher and higher, and 
the sun's lower limb touched the waters, while they were yet 
two miles from the French brig. 

A part of the large red disk of the desoendijig orb was 
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Been betweea the sea and ihe edge of the clouds that haag 
apon the verge of the sky, pouring forUi &oin the horizon to 
ihe very ehoTe a long line of blood-red light, which, resting 
upon the boiling waters of the ooean, seemed as if the setting 
star could indeed " Hie multitudinous sea incarnadine, maldng 
tbe green one red." 

That red light, however, showed far more olearly than 
before how the waters were already agitated ; for the waves 
might be seen distinctly, even to the spot in the horizon 
where they seemed to struggle vritli the aim, heaving up their 
gigantio heads (ill they appeared to overwhelm him before he 
naturally set. 

The arguments of the fisherman apparently effected that 
thing whidi is so seldom effected in this world ; namely, to 
oonvinoe the person to whom they were addressed. I say 
Meldom, for there have been instances known, in remote rimes, 
of people being convinced. They puzzled him, -however, 
and embarrassed him very much, and he remained for fiill 
five minutes in deep and anxious thought 

His reverie, however, was brought to an end suddenly, by 
a few words which tlie fisherman whispeTed to him. His 
countenance brightened ; a rapid and bnef oonversatioii fol- 
lowed in a low tone, which ended in his abruptly holding oat 
hia hand to the good man at the helm, saymg, " I trust to 
your honour." 

" Upon my soul and honour," replied the fisherman, grasp- 
ing his proffered hand. 

The matter now seemed settled, — no fartlier words pasaed 
between the master of the boat and his passenger ; but the 
seaman gave a rapid glance to the sky, to the long spit of 
land called the Battery Point, and to the soutliwaxd, whence 
the wind was blowing so sharply. 

" We can do it," he muttered to himself " we can do it ;** 
and he then gave immediate orders for chan^ng the boat's 
course, and putting out all sail. His companions seemed as 
much surprised by his change of purpose, as he had been 
with the alteration of his passenger's determination. His 
orders were nevertheless obeyed promptly, the head of t)ie 
boat was turned away from the wind, the oanraa oaugbt tbe 
gale, and away she went like lightning, heeling till the little 
yard almost touched the water. Her course, however, was 
not bent back exactly to the same spot &om which she started, 
and it now became evident that it was the fisherman's inten- 
tion to round the Battery Point. 

Lennard Sberbrooke was not at all aware of tlie dangeroas 
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reef that lay bo near their oonrse ; but it soon became evident 
to him th&t there was some great peril, which required much 
skill and oare to avoid ; and, as night fell, the anxiety of the 
seamen evidentiy beoame greater. The wind by this time 
was blowing quite a hurricane, and the rushing roaring sound 
of the gale and the ocean was quite deafening. But ahout 
half an hour after Bunset that peealiar angry roar, which is 
only heard in the neighbourhood of breakers, was distin- 
guished to leeward ; and looking in that direction, Sherbrooke 
perceived one long white line of foam and suri', rising like an 
island in the midst of dark and struggling waters. 

Not a word was said : it seemed as if scarcely a breath was 
drawn. In a few minutes the sound of the breakers became 
less distinct ; a slight motion was perceivable in the arm of 
the man who held the tiller, and in about ten minutes the 
effect of the neighbouring headlands was foimd in smoother 
water and a lighter gale, as the boat glided calmly and steadily 
on, into a small bay, not many hundred miles from Balti- 
more. The rest of their voyage, till they reached the shore 
again, was safe and easy : the master of the boat and his men 
seemed to know every creek, cove, and inlet, as well as their 
own dwelling places ; and, directing their course to a little 
but deep stream, they ran in between two other boats, and 
were soon safely moored, 

The boy, by Sherbrooke's direction, had lain himself down 
in ihe bottom of the boat, wrapped up in a large cloak ; and 
there, with the happy privilege of childhood, he had &]len 
sound asleep, nor woke till danger and anxiety were passed, 
and the little vessel safe at the shore. Accommodation was 
easily found in a neighbouring viUage, and, on the following 
day, one, and only one, of the boat's crew went over to the 
spot from which tiiey had set out on the preceding evening. 
He returned vrith another man, both loaded with provisions. 
There was much coming and going between the village and 
the boat during the day. By eventide the storm had sobbed 
itself away ; the sea was calm again, the sky soft and clear ; 
and benea^ the bright eyes of the watchfid stars, the boat 
onoe more took its way across the broad bosom of the ocean, 
with its oonrse laid directly towards the English shore. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Tbose were days of pack-saddlcB and pillionfi — days cer- 
tainly not without their state and dieplay; but yet days in 
which perBoQB were not valued according to the preoiae mode 
of their dress or equipage, when hearts were not appraised 
by the hat or gloves, nor the mind estimated by the carriages 
or horses. 

Man wa£ considered far more abstractedly then than at 
present j and although illustrious ancestors, great possessions, 
and hereditiuy olums upon consideratdou, were fdlowed more 
weight than they now possess, yet the minor circumstances 
of each individual, — the things that filled his pocket, the 
dishes upon his table, the name of his tailor, or the club 
that he belonged to, — were seldom, if ever, allowed to affect 
the appreciation of his general character. 

However that might be, it was an age, as we have said, of 
pack-aaddles and pillions; and no one, at any distance from 
the capital itself would have been the least ashamed to be 
seen vrith a lady or child mounted behind him on the same 
horse, while he jogged easily onward on his destined way. 

It was thus tbat, about a quarter of an hour before night- 
fall, a tall powerful man was seen riding along through one of 
the north-western counties of Jsngland, with a boy of about 
eight yeaXH of age mounted on a pillion behind him, and 
steadying himself on the horse by an affectionate embrace 
cast round the waist of his elder oompanion. 

Lennard Sheibrooke — for the reader has already divined 
that this was no other than the personage introduced to him 
in our first chapter — Lennard Sherbrooke, then, wa^ still 
heavily armed, but in other respects had undergone a con- 
siderable change. The richly laced coat had given place to 
a plain dark one of greenish brown ; the large riding boots 
remained; and the hat, though it kept its border of feathers, 
was divested of every other ornament There were pistols 
at the saddle-bow, which indeed were very necessary in those 
days to every one who performed the perilous and laborious 
duty of wandering along the King's Highway; and in every 
other respect the appearance of Lennard Sherbrooke was 
well calculated neither to attract cupidity nor invite attack. 

About ten minutes after the period at which we have again 
introduced him to our readers, the traveller and his young 
companion stopped at the door of on old-fi»hioned inn, or 
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rather at tbe porch thereof; for the door itself, with a retiriDg 
modesty, stood at some distance back, while an impudent 
little portico with carved oak pillars, of qnaint but not in- 
elegant design, stood forth into the road, with steps leading 
down irom it to the sill of the sunk doorway. An ostler ran 
ont to take the horse, and helped the boy down tenderly and 
oarefiilly. Sherbrooke himself then dismounted, looked at 
his beast from head to foot^ and then ordering the ostler to 
give him some hay and water, he took the boy by the hand 
and entered the house. 

The ostler looked at the beast, which was tired, and then 
at the sky, over which the first shades of evening were 
beginning to creep, thinking as he did so that the stranger 
might quite as well put up his beast for the night In the 
meantime, however, Sherbrooke had given the boy into the 
charge of the hostess, had bidden her prepare some supper 
for Um, and had intimated that he himself was going a little 
farther, but would soon return to sleep at her hospitable 
dweUing. He ordered to be brought in and given into her 
charge also asinallportmantean,— smaller than that which he 
had taken with him into the boat, — and when all this was 
done, he kissed the boy's forehead tenderly, and left him, 
mounting once more his weaty beast, and plodding slowly 
along upon his way. 

It was a very sweet evening: the sun, half way down be- 
hind one of the distant hills, seemed, like man's curiosity, to 
overlook unheeded all the bright and beautiful things close 
to him, snd to gaze with bis eyesof light full upon the objects 
Airther from lum, through which the wayiarer was bending 
his way. Tbe line of undulating hills, tbe masses of a long 
line of woodland, some deep valleys and dells, a small 
village with its church and tower on an eminence, were all in 
deep blue shadow; while, in die foreground, every bank and 
slope was glittering in yellow sunshine, and a small river, 
that wound along through the flatter part of the ground, 
seemed turned into gold by the great and glorious alcbymist, 
as he sunk to his rest 

The heart of the ti^veller who wandered there alone was 
ill, very ill at ease. Happily for himself, as he was now oir- 
oomstanced, tbe character of Sherbrooke was a gay and 
buoyant one, not easily depressed, bearing the load lightly ; 
but still he conld not but feel tbe difficulties, the dangers, 
and the distresses of a situation, which, though shared in by 
very many at that moment, was rather aggravated by such 
b«ng the case, and had but small alleviation even from hope. 
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In the first place, he had seen the cause to which he had 
attached himself utterly ruined hy the hase irresolution of a 
weak monarch, who had lost his crown by his tyranny, and 
who had failed to regun it by his courage. In the next 
place, for Ms devotion to that cause, he was a banished and 
an outlawed man, witli his life at the mercy of any one who 
chose to take it. In the next he was well nigh penniless, 
with the life of another, dear, most dear to his heart, depend* 
ing entirely upon his exertions. 

The heart of the traveller, then, was ill, very ill at ease, but 
yet the calm of that evening's sunshine had a sweet and 
tranquillizing effect. There is a mirror — there is certainly a 
moral mirror in our hearts, which reflects the images of the 
things around us; and every change that comes overnature's 
face is mingled sweetly, though too often unnoticed, with tlie 
thoughts and feelings called forth by other things. The 
effect of that calm evening upon Lennard Sherbrooke was 
not to produce the wild, bright, visionary dreams and ex- 
pectaaons which seem the pecidiar offspring of the glowing 
morning, or of the bright and risen day; but it was the 
counterpart, the image, Sie reflection of that evening scene 
itself to which it gave rise in bis heart. He felt tranquillized, 
he felt more resolute, more capable of enduring. Grief and 
anxiety subsided into melancholy and resolution, and the 
sweet influence of the hour had also an effect beyond: it 
made him pause upon the memories of his past life, upon 
many a scene of idle profligacy, revel, and riot, — of talents 
cast away and opportunity neglected,— of fortune spent and 
bright hopes blasted,— and of all the great advantages which 
he had once possessed utterly lost and gone, with the excep- 
tion of a kind and generous heart: a jewel, indeed, but one 
which in this world, alas ! can but too seldom be turned to 
tiiB advantage of the possessor. 

On these things he pondered, and a sweet and ennobling 
regret came upon him that it should be so — a regret which 
might have gone on to sincere repentance, to firm amend- 
ment, to the retrieval of fortunes, to an utter change of destiny, 
had the circumstances of the times, or any friendly voice and 
helping hand, led his mind on upon that path wherein it had 
already taken the first step, and had opened out before faim 
a way of retrieval, instead of forcing lum onward down the 
hill of destruction. But, alas! tliose were not times when 
the opportunity of doing better was likely to be allowed to 
him; nor were circumstances destined to change his course. 
His destiny, like that of many Jacobites of the day, was but 
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to be from rain to ruin; and let it be remembered, that the 
character and histoiy of Lennard Sherbrooke are not ideal, 
bat are copied faith&lly irom a true but sad history of a life 
in those times. 

All natural affections s'weeten and purify the human heart. 
Like everything else given us immediately from God, their 
natural tendency is to wa^ war against all that is evil within 
us ; and every single thought of amendment and improvement, 
every regret for the past, every better hope for the future, 
was connected with the thought of the beautiful boy he had 
left behind at the inn; and elevated by his love for a being in 
the bright purity of youth, he thought of him and his situation 
again and again ; and often as he did so, ibe intensity of his 
own feelings made him murmur forth half audible words all 
reladug to the boy, or to the person he was then about to 
seek, for the purpose of interesting him in the poor youth's 
fate. 

" I will tell him all and everything," be said, thus murmur- 
ing to himself a« he went on: *'he may drive me forth if he 
will; but surely, surely, he will protect and do something for 
the boy. What, though there have been foults committed 
and wrong done, he cannot be so hard-hearted as to let the 
poor child starve, or be brought up as I can alone bring him 
up." 

Such was still the conclusion to which he seemed to come ; 
and at length when the sun had completely gone down, and 
at the distance of about three miles from the inn, he paused 
before a large pair of wooden gates, consisting of two rows of 
square bars of painted wood placed close together, with a 
tluck heavy rail at the top and bottom, while two wooden 
obelisks, with their steeple- shaped summits, formed the gate 
posts. Opening the gates, as one well familiar with the lock, 
he now entered the smaller road which led from them through 
lite fields towards a wood upon the top of the hill. At first the 
way was uninteresting enough, and the faint remains of twi- 
light only served to show some square fields within their 
hedge-rows cut in the most prim and undeviating lines around. 
The wayfarer rode on, through that part of the scene, with 
his eyes bent down in deep thought ; but when he came to 
the wood; and, following the path — which, now kept with 
high neatness and propriety, wound in and out amongst the 
trees, and then sweeping gently round the shoulder of ^e hill, 
exposed a beautiful deer park— he bad before his eyes a fine 
Elizabethan house, rising grey upon a little eminence at the 
distance of some four or five hundred yards, — it seemed that 
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Bome old remembmnoe, some agitatiDg visioD of the da-yn 
gone by, came over tbe horsemftn'B mind. He pulled in fais 
rein, clapped his hands together, and gazed iiround with a 
look of sad and painful recognition. At the end of a minute 
01 two, however, he recovered himself, rode on to the front 
of the house we have mentioned, and digmoanting from bis 
horse, pulled the bell-rope which action was instantly followed 
by a long peal heard from within. 

" It sounds cold and empty," said the wayfarer to himself, 
" like my reception, and perhaps my hopes." 

No answer was made for some time ; and though the sounds 
had been loud enough, as the travellei's ears bore witness, yet 
they required to be repeated before any one came to ask his 
pleasure. 

" This is very strange !" be said, as he applied his hand 
to the bell-rope again. " He must have grown miseily, as 
they say, indeed. Why I remember a dozen servants crowd- 
ing into this porch at the first sound of a horse's feet." 

A short time after, some steps were beard within ; bolts and 
bars were carefully withdrawn, and an old man in a white 
jacket, with a lantern in his hand, opened the heavy oaken 
door, and gazed upon the stranger. 

" Where is the Earl of Byerdale ?" demanded the horse- 
man, in apparent surprise. " Is he not at homef 

The old man gazed at him for a momentfrom head to foot, 
without replying, and then answered slowly and somewhat 
bitterly, " Yes, he is at home — at his long home, from which 
hell never move again ! Why, he has been dead and buried 
this fortnight." 

"Indeed!" cried the traveller, putting his hand to his head, 
with an air of surprise, and what we may call dismay ; " indeed ! 
and who has discharged the servants and shut up the house?" 

" Those who have a ri^t to do it," replied the old man, 
sharply ; ** for my lord was not such a fool as to leave his 
property to be spent, and his place mismanaged, by two 
scape-graces whom he knew well enough." 

As he spoke, without &Tther ceremony he shut the door in 
the stranger's &ce, and then returned to his own abode in the 
back part of the house, chuckling as he went, and murmnring 
to himself, " I think I have paid him now for throwing me 
into the horsepond, for just telling a little bit of a lie about 
Ellen, the laundry maid. He thought I had forgotten him ! 
Ha! ha'hal" 

The traveller stood confounded ; but he made no obser- 
vation, he ottered no word, he seemed too much accustomed 
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to meet the announcement of fresh misfortune to suffer it to 
drive him from the strong-hold of silence. Sweeter or gentler 
feelings might liaTe done it: he might hare been tempted to 
speak aloud in oalm meditation and thought, either gloomy 
or joyful; but his heart, when wrung and broken by the 
last hard grasp of fate, like the wolf at his death, was dumb. 

He remained for full two minutes, however, beneath the 
porch, motionless and silent; then springing on his horse's 
i>ack, he ui^d him somewhat rapidly up ^e slope. £re 
he had reached the top, either from remembering that the 
beast WHS weary, or from some change in his own feelings, 
he slackened his pace, and gave himself up to meditation 
again. The first agony of tibe blow that he bad received 
was now over, and onoe agfun he not only reasoned with 
himself calmly, but expressed some of his oonclusions in a 
mormur. 

''What!" he said, "a peer without a penny! the name 
attainted, too, and aJl lands and property declared forfeit! 
No, no ! it will never do ! Years may bring better times ! — 
Who knows? the attainder may be reversed; new fortunes 
may be gained or made ! The right dies not, though it may 
sltunber; exists, though it be not enforced. A peer without 
a penny ! no, no 1 — fax better a beggar with half a crown !" 

Thus saying be rode on, passed through the wood we have 
mentioned, — the dull meadows, and the wooden gates; and 
entering the high road, was proceeding towards the inn, when 
an event occurred whioh effected a considerable change in 
his plans and purposes. 

It was by this time one of those dark nights, the most 
propitious that can be imagined for sucb little adventures 
as rendered at one time the place called Gad's Hill famous 
alike in story and in song. It wasn't that the night was cloudy, 
for, to say sooth, it was a £ne night, and manifold small stars 
were twinkling in the sky; but the moon, the sweet moon, 
was at that time in her mfancy, a babe of not two days old, 
so that the light she afforded to her wandering companions 
through the fields of space was of course not likely to be 
much. The stars twinkled, as we have said, but they gave 
no light to the road; and on either side there were sundry 
brakes, and lanes, and hedges, and groups of trees which 
were sufSoiently shady and latitant in the mid-day, and which 
certainly were impervious to any ray of light then above the 
horizon. 

The mind of Lennard Sherbrooke, however, was &r too 
busy about other things to think of dangers on the King's 
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Hi^waj. His purse was certainly well annoured against 
robbery; and the defence was on tlie inside and not on the 
outi so thai — bad he thought on the matter at all, which he 
did not do — he might very probably have thou^t, in his 
light recklessness, he wished he might meet with a highway- 
man, in order to dy whether he ooidd not rob better than be 
robbed. 

However, as I have said, he thought not of the subject at 
all. His own situation, and that of the boy Wilton, oocu- 
pied him entirely ; and it was not till the noise of a horse's 
feet coming rapidly behind him sounded close at his shoulder, 
that he turned to Bee by whom he had been overtaken. 

All that Sherbrooke could perceive was, that it was a man 
mounted on a remarkably fine horse, riding with ease and 
grace, and bearing altoge^er the appearance of a gentleman. 

*' Pray, eir," said the stranger, " can you tell me how far 
I am from the inn called the Buck's Horns, and whether this 
is the direct road thither i" 

" The inn is about two miles on," replied Sherbrooke, 
" on the left-hand side of the way, and you cannot miss it, 
for there is no other house for five miles." 

" Only two miles!" said the stranger; " then there is no 
use of my riding so fast, risking to break my neck, and my 
horse's knees." 

Sherbrooke said nothing, but rode on quietly, while the 
stranger, still reining in his horse, pursued the high road by 
the traveller's side. 

" It is a vety dark nighi," said the stranger, alter a minute 
or two's silence. 

" A very dark night, indeed!" repUed Sherbrooke, and the 
conversation again ended there. 

" Well," said the stranger, after two or three minutes more 
had passed, " as my conversation seems disagreeable to you, 
sir, I shall ride on." 

" Good night, sir," replied Sherbrooke, and the o^er ap- 
peared to put spurs to his horse. At the first step, however, 
he seized the traveller's rein, uttering a whistle : two more 
horsemen instantly darted out from one side of the road, and 
in an instant the well-known words, "Stand and dehver!" 
were audibly pronounced in the ears of the traveller. 

Now it is a very different thing, and a much more difficult 
thing, to deal in such a sort vrith three gentlemen of the 
road, than with one; but nevertheless, as we have before 
shown, Lennard Sherbrooke was a stout man, nor was he at 
all a fkint-hearted one. A pistol was instantly out of one of 
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the holsters, pointed, and fired, and one of his asstulants 
rolled over upon the ground, horse and man together. His 
heavy sword was free from the sheath the moment after ; and 
exclaiming, " Now there's but two of you, 1 can manage 
you," he pushed on his horse against the man who had 
seized hie bridle, aiming a very unpleasant sort of oblique 
out at the worthy personage's head, which, had it taken 
effect, would prol^bly have lefthim with a oonsiderable por- 
tion less of skull than that with which he entered into the 
conflict. 

Three things, however, happened almost simultaneously, 
which gave a new aspect altogether to affairs. The man 
upon Sherbrooke's left hand fired a pistol at his head, but 
missed him in the daxkness of night. At the same moment 
the other man at whom he was aiming the blow, and who 
being nearer to him of coui'se saw better, parried it success- 
fully, but abstained from returning it, exclaiming, " By 
Heavens ! I believe it is Lennard Sherbrooke!" 

** If you had asked me," replied Sherbrooke, " I would 
have told you that long ago : pray who are you V 

" I am Frank Bryerly," rephed the man: " hold your 
hands, hold your hands every one, and let ns see what mis- 
chiefs done 1 Dick Harrison, I believe, is down. Devilish 
unfortunate, Sherbrooke, that you did not speak." 

" Speak !" returned Sherbrooke, " what should I speak 
for? these are not times for speaking over much." 

" I am not hurt, I am not hurt !" cried the man called 
Harrison; " but hang him, I believe he has killed my horse, 
and the horse had well nigh killed me, for he reared and 
went over with me at the shot: — get up, bmte, get up !" and he 
kicked the horse in the side to make him rise. Up started 
the beast upon his feet in a moment, trembling in eveiy 
limb, but still apparently not much hurt; and upon exami- 
nation it proved that the ball had struck him in the fleshy 
part of the shoulder, producing a long, but not a deep wound, 
and probably causing the animal to rear by the pain it had 



As soon as this was explained satisfactorily, a somewhat 
curious scene was presented, by Lennard Sherbrooke stand- 
ing in the midst of his assailants, and shaking hands with 
two of them as old fiiends, while the third was presented to 
him with all the form and ceremony of a new introduction. 
But Buoh things, alas! were not uncommon in those days; 
and gentlemen of high birth and eduoation have been known 
to take to the King's Highway — not like IMnoe Hal, for 
sport, but for a mouthfiil of bread. 
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" Why, Frank," said Sherbrooke, addressing the one who 
had seized his horse's rein, " how is thjs, my good fellow i" 

" Why, just like ererything else in the world," replied the 
other in a gay tone. " I'm at the down end of ihe great see- 
saw, Sherbrooke, that's all. When last you knew me, I was 
a gay Templer, in not bad practiee, bamboozling the inries, 
deafening the judges, making love to eveiy woman I met, 
ruining the tavem-keeperB, and astounding the watch and ihe 
ohairman. In short, Sherbrooke, very much like yonrself." 

" Exactly, Frank," replied Sherbrooke, " my own history 
within a letter or so: we were always called the eoimter- 
parta, you know; but what became of you after I left you, a 
year and a half ago, when this Dutch skipper first eame over 
to usurp his father-in-law's throne?" 

" Why, I did not take it quite so hotly as yon did," re- 
plied the other ; " but I remained for some time after the 
king was gone, till I heard he had come back to Irehuid ; 
then, of course, I went to join bim, &red with the rest, lost 
everything, and here I am — after having been a Templer, 
and then a captain in the king's guards — doing the honours 
of the King's Highway." 

"Stupidly enough," replied Lennard Sherbrooke; "for 
here the first thing that you do is to attack a man who is 
just as likely to take as to give, and ask for a man's money 
who has but a guinea and a shUling in all the world." 

" I am but raw at the trade, I oonfess," replied the other, 
" and we are none of us much more learned. The truA is, 
we were only practising upon you, Sherbrooke, we expect a 
much better pnze to-morrow ; but what say yon, if your con- 
dition be sucb, why not come and take a turn upon the road 
with us? It is the most honourable trade going now-a-days. 
Treason and treachery, indeed, caxry off the honours at 
court ; but there are so many ttaitors of one gang or another, 
that betraying one's ftiend is become a vulgar calling. Take 
a turn wi^ us on the road, man ! take a turn with us on the 
road !" 

" Upon my soul," replied Sherbrooke, " I think die plan 
not a bad one ; I believe if I had met you alone, Frank, I 
should ha»e tried to rob you." 

" Don't call it rob," replied Frank Bryerly, " call it soli- 
citing from, or relieving. But it is a bargain, Sherbrooke, 
ian't it i" 

Lennard Sherbrooke paused and thought for a moment, 
with the scattered remams of better feelings, like some gal- 
lant party of a defeated army trying still to rally and resist 
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against the oveipowering force of advene ciroumstanoes. He 
thought, in that obort moment, of what other <!our8e he could 
follow; he turned his eyes to the east and the west, to the 
north and the south, for the chanoe of one gleam of hope, for 
the prospect of any opening to escape. It was in vain, his 
last hope had been trampled out that night He had not 
even money to By, and seek, on some other shore, the means 
of support and existence. He had but sufficient to support 
himself and his horse, and the poor boy, for three or four 
more days. Imagination pictured that poor boy's bright 
ooanlananoe, looking up to bin) for food and help, and find- 
ing none, and grasping Bryerly's hand, he said, in a low 
Toioe, " It is a bargain. Where and how shall I join you?" 

" Oh !" replied the other, " we three are up at Mudioot's 
inn, about four miles there: you had better turn your horae 
and go back -mib us." 

" No," replied Sherbrooke, " I have some matters to 
BetUe at the little inn down there: all that I have in the 
world is there, and that, Heaven knows, is little enough; I 
will join you to-morrow." 

" Sherbrooke," said Bryerly, drawing him a little on one 
side and speaking low, " I am a rich man, you know ; I have 
got ten guineas in my pocket: you must share them with me." 

Pride bad already said " No !" but Bryerly insisted, say- 
ing, " Yon can pay me in a day or two." 

Sherbrooke thought of the boy again, and accepted the 
money; and then bidding his companions adieu for the time, 
he left them and returned to the inn. 

The poor boy, wearied out, had once more Gdlen asleep 
where be sat, and Sherbrooke, causing him to be put to bed, 
remuned busily vrriting till a late hour at night. 

He then folded up and sealed carefully that which he had 
written, together with a number of little articles which he 
drew fortli from the portmanteau ; he then wrote some long 
directions on the back of the paoket, and placing the whole 
once more in t^e portmanteau, in a place where it was sure 
to be seen, if any inquisitive eye examined the contents of 
the receptacle, he turned the key and retired to rest. 

The whole of the following day he passed in playing with 
and amusing littie Wilton ; and so much obildish gaiety was 
there in his demeanour, that the man seemed as young as the 
child. Towards evening, however, he again ordered his 
horse to be brought out ; and, having paid the landlady for 
their accommodation up to that time, he again left the boy 
in her chaxge and put Iub foot in the stitTop. He had kissed 
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him several times before lie did bo; but a sort of jeaxniiig of 
tile heart seemed to come over him, and tuming back again 
to the door of the iim, he once more pressed him to his heart, 
ere he departed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Journeys vrere in those days at least treble the length they 
are at present. Tt may he said that the distance from London 
to York, or from Caxlisle to Berwick, could never be above a 
certain length. Measured by a string probably such would 
have been the case ; but if the reader considers how much 
more sand, gravel, mud, and clay, the vrheels of a carriage 
had to go through in those days, he will easily see how it wa« 
the distances were so protracted. 

At all events, fifty or sixty miles was a long, laborious 
journey; and at whatever hour the traveller might set out 
upon his way, he was not likely to reach the end of it, with- 
out becoming a "borrower &om the n^ht of a dark hour 
or two." 

Such was the case with the tenant of a large cumbrous 
carriage, which, drawn heavily on by four stout horses 
wended slowly on the King's Highway, not very far from the 
spot where the wooden gates that we have described raised 
their white faces by the aide of the road. 

The panels of uat carriage, aa well as the ornaments of 
the top thereof, bore the arms oi a British earl ; and there 
was a heavy and dignified swagger about the vehicle itself, 
which seemed to imply a oonsciousuess even in the wood and 
leather of the digniQ' of the person within. He, for his ovm 
part, though a gracefbl and very courtly personage, jiill of 
high talent, poUcy, and wit, had nothing about him at all of 
the pomposity of his vehicle ; and at the moment which we 
refer to, namely, about two hours after nightfall, tired with 
his long journey, and aeated vrith aolitary thought, he had 
drawn a nur-cap lightly over his head, and, leaning back in 
the carri^e, enjoyed not tmpleasaot repose. 

To be woke out of one's slumbers suddenly at any time, 
or by any means, is a very unpleasant sensation ; but there 
are few oooasions that we can conceive, on which such an 
event is more disagreeable than when we are thus woke, to 
find a pistol at our breast^ and some one demanding our 
money. 
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Th« Earl of Sunboiy was sleepiog quietly in his osiri^ie 
with the most perfect feeling of security, though thoee indeed 
were not very secure times ; when suddenly the carriage 
stopped, and he started up. Scarcely, however, was he 
awkae to what was passing round, ihan ihe door of the car- 
riage was opened, and a man of gentlemanly appearance, with 
a pistol in his right hand, and his horse's bridle over the left 
arm, presented himself to the eyes of the peer. At the same 
lime, through the opposite window of the carriage, was seen 
anotherman on h<»8eba«k; while the Earl judged, and judged 
rightly, that there must be others of the same fraternity at the 
heads of the horses, and the ears of the postilionB. 

The Earl was usually cool and calm in his demeanour 
under most of the circumstances of life ; and he therefore 
asked the pistol-bearing gentleman, much in the same tone 
that one would ask one's way across the country, or receive 
a visitor whom we do not know, " Pray, sir, what may be 
your pleasure with me ?" 

" I am very sorry to delay your lordship even for a mo- 
ment," replied the stranger, very much in the same tone as 
that with which the Earl bad spoken; "hut I do it for the 
purpose of requesting, that you would disburden yourself of 
a part of your b^gage, which you can very well spare, and 
which we cannot I mean, my lord, shorUy and civilly, to 
say, that we must have yonr money, and also any little arti- 
oles of gold and jewellery that may be about yonr person." 

"Sir," repUedthe Earl, "you ask so courteously, that I 
should be almost ashamed to refuse you, even were your re- 
quest not hacked by the soft solicitation of a pistol. There, 
sir, is my purse, which probably is not quite so bll as you 
might desire, but is still worth something. Then as to jewel- 
ler}', my watch, seals, and these trinkets are at your disposal. 
Farther than these J have but this ring, for which I have a 
very great regard ; and I wish that some way could be pointed 
out by which I might be able to redeem it at a future time : 
it may be worth some half dozen guineas, but certainly not 
more, to any other than myself. In my eyes, however, it only 
appears as a precious gage of old affection, given to me in 
my youth by one I loved, and which has remained still upon 
iny linger, till age has vrintered my hair." 

" I beg that you will keep the ring," replied the highway- 
man; **yon have given enough already, my lord, and we 
thank you." 

He was now retiring with a bow, and closing the door, but 
the Earl stopped him, saying, in a tone of some feeling, ** I 
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beg your pardon ; but yonr maimer, language, and behaviour, 
are so different from all that mi^t be expected under such 
circmnstanoes, that I cannot but think necessity more than 
inclination has driven you to a dangerous pursuit." 

" Your lordship thinks right," replied the bighwaymaa : 
" I am a poor gentleman, of a houae as noble as your own, 
but have felt the hardships of these times more severely than 
most." 

He iras again about to retire; but the Earl onoe more 

Zke, saying, " Your behavionr to me, sir, especially aboitt 
ring, has been such that, without asking impertinent 
questions, I would &in serve you. — Oan I do it ?" 

" I fear not, my lord ; I fear not," replied the stranger. 
Then seeming to recollect himself vrUh a sudden start, he 
^)proaohed nearer to the carriage, saying, " I had forgot — 
you can, my lord ! — you can." 

" In what manner?" demanded the peer. 

" That I cannot tell your lordship here and now," replied 
the highwayman : " time is wanting, snd, doubtless, my com- 
panions* patience is worn away already." 

" Well," replied the Earl, " if you vrill venture to call npon 
me at my own house, some ten miles hence, which, as yon 
know me, yon probably know also, I vrill hear all you have 
to say, serve you if I can, and will take care that yon come 
and go with safely." 

" I offer yon a thousand thanks, my lord," replied tlie 
other, " and will venture as fearlessly as I wooid to mj own 
chamber." * 

Thus saying, he drew back and closed the door; and then 
maldng a signal to his companions to vrithdraw from the 
heads of the horses, he bade the postilions drive on, and 
sprang upon his own beast. 

" What have you got, Lennard? what have yoa got?" de- 
manded the man who was at the other door of the carriage: 
" what have you got — you have had a long talk about it?" 

" A heavy purse," replied Sherbrooke; " what the contents 
are, I know not — a watch, a chain, and three gold seals. — 
Vm almost sorry that I did this thing." 

" Sorry !" cried the other ; " why you insisted upon doing 
it yourself, and would let no other take the first adventure 
out of your hands." 

" I did not mean tbat^" replied Sherbrooke — " I did not 
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meaD that at all ! If the tiling were to he done, and I 
Btandiog by, I might as well do it as see you do it What I 
meui is, tliat I am Bony for having taken the man's money 
at all!" 

" Pshaw !" replied the other : " you forget that he is one 
of the enemy, or ratlier, I should say, a traitor to his king, to 
his native-bom prince, and therefore is fair gajne for every 
true subject of King James." 

" He stood by hun a long time," replied Sherbrooke, " for 
all that — oa long, and longer than the King stood by himself." 

" Never mind, never mind. Colonel," said one of the 
others, who had come op by this time ; " yon won't need 
absolation for what's been done to-night; and I would bet a 
guinea to a diilling, that if you ask any priest in all the 
land, he will tell yon, that yon have done a good deed 
instead of a bad ; but let us get baok to the inn as quick as 
we can, and see what the purse contains." 

The road which the Earl of Sunbnry was pursuing passed 
the very inn to which the men who had lightened him of his 
gold were going; but there was a back bridle-path through 
some tfaiok woods to the ri^t of the road, which out off a 
lull mile of the way, and along this the four keepers of the 
King's Highway arged their horses at full speed, endeavour- 
ing, as was natural under sncfa circumstances, to gallop 
away reflection, which, in spite of all that they assumed, was 
not a pleasant companion to any of the four. It very often 
happens that the exhilaration of suooess oocupies so entirely 
Ae portion of time during which remorse for doing a bad 
action is most ready to stnke ns, that we are ready to com- 
mit the same error again, before the last murmurs of con- 
soienoe have titne to make themselves heard. Those who 
wish to drown her first loud remonBtrances give full way and 
ta,ga encouragement to that exhilaration; and uow, each of 
the men whom we have mentioned, except Sherbrooke, went 
on enconr^ng their wild gaiety, leaping the gates that here 
and there obstnicted their passage, instead of opening them ; 
and in the end arriving at the inn a fall quarter of an hour 
before the carriage of the Earl passed the house on its 
onward way. 

The vehide stopped there for a minute or two, to give the 
horses hay and water ; and much was the clamour amongst 
the servants, the postilions, and the ostlers, concerning the 
daring robbery that had been committed; but the postilions 
of those days, and eke the keepers of inns, were wise people 
in their generation, and discreet withal. "They talked lonoly 
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of the horror, the in&my, and the shameiiilneBs, of making 
the King's Highway a place of general toll and oontribution; 
hut still thej abstained most scrupulously from taking any 
notice of gentlemen who were out late upon the road, espe- 
oially if they went on horseback. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was about two days after ihe period of which we have 
spoken, when the £arl of Sunbury, oaring very little for the 
loss he had met with on the road, and thinking of it merely 
as one of those unpleasant circumstances which occur to 
every man now and then, sat in his library with every sort 
of comfort and splendour about him, enjoying in dignified 
ease the society of mighty spirits from the past, in those 
works which have given and received an earthly immortality. 
His band was upon Sallust; and having just been reading 
the awful lines which present in Catiline the type of almost 
every great conspirator, he raised his eyes and gazed on 
vacancy, calling up with little labour, as it were, a substantial 
image to hie mind's eye of him whom the great historian had 
displayed. 

The hour was about nine o'clock at night, and the win- 
dows were closed, when suddenly a loud ringing of the bell 
made itself beard, even in the Earl's library. As the person 
who came, by applying at the front entrance, evidently con- 
sidered himself & visitor of the Earl, that nobleman placed 
his hand upon the open page of the book and waitea for a 
farther announcement with a look of vexation, muttering to 
himself, " This is very tiresome : I thought, at all events, I 
should have had a few days of tranquillity and repose." 

" A gentleman, my lord," said one of the servants, enter- 
ing, " is at the gate, and wishes to speak with your lordship." 

" Have you asked what is his business?" demanded die 
Eari. 

" He will not mention it, my lord," replied the servant, 
" nor give his name either ; but he says your lordship told 
him to call upon you." 

" Oh ! admit him, admit him," said the peer ; "put a chair 
there, and bring some chocolate." 

After putting the chair, the man retired, and a moment 
after retiuned, saying, " llie gentleman, my lord." 
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The door opened wide, and the tall fine form of Lennftrd 
Sberbrooke entered, leading by the hand the beautiful boy 
whom we httTe before described, who now gazed about him 
with a looli of awe and surprise. 

Little less astonibfament was visible on the countenance of 
the Earl himself; and until the door was closed hy the 
servant, he coDtinued to gaze alternately upon Sherbrooke 
and the boy, seeming to find in the appearance of each 
much matter for wonder. 

" Do me the favour of sitting down," he said at length : 
" I think I have bad the advantage of seeing you before." 

" Once, my lord," replied Sherbrooke, " and then it must 
have been but dimly." 

" Not more than once?" demanded the Earl: " your face 
18 somewhat familiar to me, and I think I could connect it 
with a name." 

" Connect it with none, my lord," said Sherbrooke: "that 
name is at an end, at least for a time ; the person for whom 
you take me is no more. 1 should have thought that yon 
knew such to be the case " 

" I did, indeed, hear," said the Earl, " that he was killed 
at the Boyne; but still the likeness is so great, and my 
acquaintance with him was so slight, that " 

" He died at the Boyne, my lord," said Sherbrooke, 
looking down, " in a cause which was just, thoi^h the bead 
and object of that cause was unworuiy of connexion with 
it" The Earl's cheek grew a little red; but Sherbrooke 
continued, with a slight laugh, " I did not, however, come 
here, my lord, to offend you widi my view of politics. We 
have only once met, my lord, that I know of in life, but I 
have heard you kindly spoken of by those I loved and 
honoured. You, yourself told me, that if you could serve 
me you would ; and I come to claim fiilfilment of that offer, 
though what I request may seem both extraordinary and 
extravagant to demand." 

The Earl bent down his eyes upon the table, and drew 
his lips in somewhat close, for he in no degree divined what 
request was coming; and he was much too old a politician 
to encourage applications, the very proposers of which an- 
nounced them as extravagant. " May I ask," be said, at 
length, '■ what it is you have to propose ? 1 am quite ready 
to do any reasonable thing for your service, as I promiseJ 
upon an occasion to which I need not farther refer. 

Three servants at that moment entered the room, with 
chocolate, long cut Blices of toast, and cold water; and the 
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conversation being thus interrupted, the Earl invited bis two 
guests to partake; and calling the boy to him, fondled him 
for some moments at his knee, playing with the clustering 
curls of his bright hair, and asking him many little kindly 
questions about his sports and pastimes.' 

The hoy looked up in his &ce well pleaded, and answered 
with BO much intelligence, and such winning grace, that the 
Earl, employing exactly the same caress that Sherbrooke 
had oAen done before, parted the Eair hair on his forehead, 
and kissed his lofty brow. 

When the servants were gone, Sherbrooke instantly re- 
sumed the conversation. " My request, my lord," he said, 
" is to be a very strange one; a request that will put you to 
some expense, though not a very great one; ana will give 
yon some troahle, dtough, would to Ood both the trouble 
and expense could he undertaken by myself." 

" Perhaps," said the Earl, turning his eyes to the boy, " it 
may be better, eir, that we speak alone for a minute or 
two. I am now sure that I cannot be mistaken in the person 
to whom I speak, although I took you at first for one that is 
no more. We will leave your son here, and he can amuse 
himself with this book of pictures." 

Thus saying he rose, patted the boy's' head, and pointed 
out the book he referrea to. He then threw open a door 
between that room and the next, which was a large saloon, 
well lighted, and having led the way thither with Sherbrooke, 
he held with him a low, bat earnest conversation for some 



" Well, sir," he said at lengtb, " well, sir, I will not, and 
must not refuse, though it places me in a strange and some.- 
what difficult situntion; but indeed, indeed, I wish you would 
listen to my remonstrances. Abandon a hopeless, and what, 
depend upon it, is an unjust cause, — a cause which the only 
person who could gain by it has abandoned and betrayed. 
Yield to the universal voice of the people; or if yon oannot 
co-operate with the government that the popular voice has 
called to power, at all evente submit; and, I doubt not in the 
least, that if, coupled with promises and engagements to be 
a peacefiil subject, you claim the titles and estates " 

" My lord, rt cannot be," replied Sherbrooke, interrupting 
him: "you forget that I belong to the Catholic church. 
However, vou will remember our agreement respecting the 
papers, ana other things which I shall deposit vrith you this 
night: they are not to be given to him till he is of age, under 
any circumstances, except that of the King's restoration, when 
you may immediately make them public." 
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As be spoke, lie was tuming away to return to the library ; 
but the Earl stopped him, saying, " Stay yet one moment: 
would it not be better to give me some farther explanations ? 
and have you nothing to say with regard to the boy's edu- 
cation? for you must remember how I, too, am situated." 

" I have no &rther explanationR to give, my lord," replied 
Sherbrooke; " and as to the boy's education, I must leave it 
entirely with yourself. Neither on his religious nor his poli- 
tical education will I say a word. In regard to tlie latter, 
indeed, I may beg you to let him hear the truth, and, reading 
what ia written on both sides, to judge for himself Farther 
I hare nothing to say." 

" But you will understand," replied the other, with marked 
emphasis, " that I cannot and do not tmdertake to educate 
him as I would a son of my own. He shall have as good an 
education as possible ; he shall be fitted, aa far as my judg- 
ment can go, for any station in the state, to enter any 
gentlemanly profession, and to win his way for himself by 
his own exertions. But you cannot and must not expect 
that I should aocnstom him to indulgence or expense in any 
way that the unfortunate circumstances in which he is placed 
may render beyond his power to attain, when yon and I are 
no longer in being to support or aid him." 

" You judge wisely, my lord," replied Sherbrooke, " and 
in those respects I trust him entirely to you, feeling too 
deeply gratenil for the relief you have given me from thia 
overpowering anxie^, to cavil at any condition that you may 
propose." 

" I have only one word more to aay," replied tihe Ear], 
** which is, if you please, I would prd^er putting down on 
paper the conditions and mrcumstances under which I take 
the boy : we will both sign the papet, which may be for the 
security of us both." 

Sherbrooke f^preed without hesitation ; and on their return 
to the library, the Earl wrote for some time, while his com- 
panion talked with and oaressed tlie boy. When the Eaxl 
bad done, he handed one of the papers he had written to 
Sherbrooke, who read it attentively, and then signing it re- 
turned it to the Earl. That nobleman in the mean time, bad 
signed a counterpart of the paper which he now gave to 
Shcrbrookej and the latter, tiding from his pocket the small 
packet of various articles which we have seen bjm make up 
at the inn before he went out on the very expedition which 
produced his present visit to the Earl, gave it into Uie peer's 
naods, who put his seal upon it also. 
d2 
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This done, a momeDtary pause ensued, and Lennajd 
Sfaerbrooke gazed wistfiilly at the boy. A feeling of tender- 
ness, which he could not repress, gained upon Us heart a« 
he gazed, and seemed to overpower him; for tears came up, 
and dimmed his sight. At length, he dashed them away ; and 
taking the boy up in his arms, he pressed him fondly to his 
bosom; kissed hun twice; set him down agiun; and then, 
turning to the Earl, with a brow on which strong resolution 
was seen struggling with deep emotion, he said, " Thank you, 
my lord, thank you ! " 

It was all he could say, and turning awaj hastily he quitted 
the room. The Earl rang the bell, and ordered the servant 
to see that the gentleman's horse was brought round. He 
then turned and gazed upon the boy with a look of interest; 
but little Wilton seemed perfect]y*'happy, and was still look- 
ing over the book of paintings which ^e Earl had given to 
him to examine. 

" What can this be?" thought the Earl, as he looked at 
him; '^oon there be perfect insensibility under that fair ex- 
terior?" And taking the boy by the hand he drew him 
nearer. 

" Are you not sorry he is gone?" the nobleman asked. 

*' Oh ! he will not be long away," replied the boy : " he will 
oome back in an hour or two as he always does, andvrill look 
at me as I lie in bed, and kiss me, and tell me to sleep 
soundly." 

** Poor boy !" said the Earl, in a tone that nuule the large 
expresBave eyes rise towards his &oe with a look of inquiry: 
" You most not expect him to be back to-night, my boy. Now 
tell me what is yoor name i" 

" Wilton," replied the boy ; bat remembering that that was 
not sufficient to satisfy a stranger, he added, " Wilton Brown. 
But how long will it be before he comes back?" 

*' I do not know," replied the Earl, evading his qoestioiL 
" How old are you, Wilton?" 

" I am past eight," replied the boy. 

" Happily, an age of quick forgetfiilness !" ssid the Earl, 
in a low tone to himself; and then applying his thoughts to 
make the boy comfortable for the nigh^ he rang for his house- 
keeper, and gave her snch explanations and direotionB as he 
thought fit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Thbbb IB a BtnuQge and terrible difference in this world be- 
tween the look forward and Uie look back. Like the cloud 
that went before the ho8t« of the children of Israel, when 
they fled from the land of Egypt, an inscrutable fate lies 
before ua, hiding with a dark and sbadowj veil the course of 
every future day : while behind us the wide-spread past is 
open to the view; and as we mark the steps that we have 
taken, we can assign to each its due portion of pain, anxiety, 
regret, remorse, repose, or joy. Yet how short seems the 
past to the recolleotion of each mortal man! how long, and 
wide, and interminable, is the cloudy future to the gaze of 
imagination ! 

Many years had passed since the eventful night recorded 
in our last chapter ; and to the boy, Wilton Brown, all that 
memory comprised seemed but one brief short hour out of 
life's long day. 

The Earl of Sunbuiy had fulfilled what be had under- 
taken towards him, exactly and conscientiously. He was a 
maa, aa we have shown, of kindly feelings, and of a gene- 
rous heart: although he was a politician, a courtier, and a 
man of the world. He might, too — had not some severe 
checks and disappointments crushed many of the gentler 
feelings of his heart —he might, too, have been a man of 
warm and enthusiastio affections. As it was, however, he 
guarded himself in general very carefully against such feel- 
ings ; acted liberally and kindly ; but never promised more, 
or did more, than prudence consented to, were the tempta- 
tion ever so strong. 

He had promised Lennard Sherbrooke that he would take 
the boy, and give him a good education, would befriend him 
in life, and do all that he could to serve him. He kept his 
word, as we have said, to the letter. During the first six 
weeks, after he had engaged in this task, he saw the boy 
often in the course of every day; grew extremely fond of 
him ; took him to London, when bis own days of repose in 
the country were past ; and solaced many an hour, when he 
returned home fetigned with business, by listening to the 
boy's prattle, and by playing with, as it were, the fresh and 
' intelligent mind of ^e young being now dependent upon 
him for all things. 

It is a taiae and a mistaken notion altogether, that men of 
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J great mind and intense thought are easilj wearied or annoyed 
by the presence of children. The man who is wearied with 
children must always be childish himself in mind j but, alas \ 
not young in heart He must be light, superficial, though 
perhaps inquiring and intelligent; but neither gentle in 
spirit nor fresh in feeling. Buoh men must always soon 
beoome wearied with children; for very great similarity 
«f thought and of mind — the paradox is but seeming — is 
naturally wearisome in another; while, on the contrary, 
similarity of filing emd of fimart is that bond which binds 
our afieclionB together. Where both similarities are com- 
bined, we may be most happy in the society of our counter- 
part; but where the link between the hearts is wanting thera 
will always be great tediousness in great similarity. 

Thus the Earl of Sunbury, though. Heaven knows, no 
man on earth could be less childish in his keen and calcu- 
lating thoughts, or in all his ordinary habits and occupations, 
yet found a rehef, and an enjoyment, in talking with the 
boy, in ehoLting all his fresh and picturesque ideas, and in 
marking the train and course which thought naturally takes 
before it is tutored to follow the direction of art His own 
heart — for a man of the world — was Tery fresh; but stall the 
worldly mind ruled it when it would; and the moment tliat 
he began to find that the boy might become too much 
endeared, and too necessary to him, he determined to de- 
prive himself of the present pleasure, rather than risk the 
future inconvenience. 

He accordingly determined to send the boy to school, and 
little Wilton heard the announcement with pleasure; for 
though by this time he had become greatly attached to the 
Earl, he longed for the society of beings of the same age and 
habits as himself. When he was with the Earl he saw that 
nobleman was interested with him, but he saw that he was 
amused with him too; and in this respect children are very 
like that noblest of animalB, the dog. Any one who has 
remarked a dog when people jest with him, and speak to 
him mockingly, must have seen that the creature is not 
wholly pleaded, that he seems as if made (o feel a degree of 
inferion^. Such also is the case with children; and little 
Wilton felt that the Earl was making a sort of playfid in- 
vestigation of his mind, even while he was jesting with him. 
I have said felt, because it was feeling, not thought, that 
discovered it; and, therefore, though he loved the Earl not- 
withstanding all this, he was glad to go where he heard there 
weire many su<di young beings as himself. 
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The Earl did not thinli him ungrateful on account of the 
open expresuon of his delight. He saw it aU, and un- 
derstood it all ; for he had very few of the smaller selfish- 
nesses, which so frequently blind our eyes to the most 
obvious &ct8 which impinge against our own Tanitaes. His 
was a, high and noble mind, chained and thralled by mani- 
fold circumstances and accidents to the dull pursuits of 
worldly ambidons. One trait, however, may display his 
oharacter : he had practised in regard to the hoy a piece of 
that high delicacy of feeling of which none but great men 
are capable. He had learned and divined, from the short 
conversation which had taken place between himself and 
Lennard Sherbrooke, sufficient in regard to the boy's un- 
fortunate situation to guide his conduct in respect to him; 
and now, even when alone with him in his own drawing- 
room or library, he asked no farther questions j he pryed not 
at all into what had gone before; and though ihe youth 
oooKsionally prattled of the wild Irish shores, and the cottage 
where he had been brought up, the Earl merely smiled, hut 
gave him no encouragement to say more. 

At length, Wilton Brown went to school; and as the 
Earl gradually lost a part of that interest in him which had 
given prudence the alarm, time had its effect on Wilton also, 
drawing one thin airy £lm after another over the events of 
the past, not obliterating them; but, like the effect of dis- 
tance upon substantial objects, gathering them together in 
less distinct masses, and diminishing them both in size and 
clearness. When the time approached for his holidays, 
which were few and fax between, he was called to the Earl's 
house, and treated with every degree of kindness ; though 
with mere boyhood went by boyhood's graces, and the lad 
could not be fondled and played with as the child. The 
Earl never did anything to make him feel that he was a 
dependant — no, not for a sin^e moment; but as the boy's 
mind expajided, and as a certain degree of the knowledge of 
the world was gained from the habits of a public school, he 
explained to him, clearly and straight-forwardly, that upon 
his own exertions he must rely for wealth, &me, and honour. 
He told him, that in the country where he lived, the road to 
fortune, dignity, and power, was open to every man; but 
that road was filled with eager and unscrupulous competitors, 
and obsbuoted in many parts by obstacles difficult to be 
surmounted. 

" They can be surmounted, Wilton, however," he added; 
" and with energy, activity, and determination, that road can 
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be trod, JTom one end to the other, within the space of a 
single life, and leave room for repose at Uie end. — You have 
often seen," he continued, " a gentleman who visits me here, 
who rose ^om a station certainly not higher, or more fortu- 
nate than your own, — who is called, even now, the Great 
Lord Somers, and doubtless the same name will remain with 
him hereafter. He is an example for all men to follow; and 
his life offers an encoara^ment for every sort of exertion. 
He rose even from a very humble station of life, outstripped 
all competitors, and is now, as you see, in the post of Lord 
Keeper, owing no man anything, bnl all to his ovm talents 
and perseverance. The same may b.; the case with you, 
Wilton. All that I can do, to place yon in the way of win- 
ning fortune and station for yourself, I will do most wil- 
lingly ; hut in every other respect you must keep in mind, 
that you are to be the artisan of your own fortune, and shape 
your course accordingly." 

Such was the language held towards Wilton Brown by 
the Earl, upon more than one occasion ; and the boy took 
what he said to heart, remembered, pondered it, and after 
much thought and reflection formed tbe great and glorious 
resolution of winning honour and renown, by every exertion 
of his mind and body. It is a resolution that may, perhaps, 
have often been taken by those who ultimately have never 
succeeded in the attempt. It is a resolutiott from which 
some may have been wiled away by pleasure, or driven by 
accident. But it is a resolution which no man who after- 
wards proved great ever failed to take, ay, and to take early. 
On the head of mediocrity: on the petty statesmen who 
figure throughout two thirds of the world's history ; on the 
tolerable generals who conduct the ordinary wars of the 
world; on the small poets and the small philosophers who 
fill up the ages that intervene between great men, fortune 
and accident may shower down the highest honours, the 
greatest power, tbe most abundant wealth; but the man 
who in any pursuit has reached the height of real greatness, 
has set out on his career with the reaolntion of vrinning &,me 
in despite of circumstances. 

Such n-as the resolution which was taken, as we have 
■aid, by WDton Brown, and the effect of that very resolution 
upon him, as a mere lad, was to make him thoughtful, stu- 
dious, and different ftom any of the other youths of the 
school, in habits and manners. 

The change was beneficial in many respects, even then. 
It made him strive to acquire knowledge of every sort and kind 
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that came within his rea«h, and he always succeeded in some 
degree. It made him cultiTate every talent which he felt that 
he possessed, and an accurate eye and a musical ear were not 
neglected as far as he could obtain instruction. He not only 
acquired much hnowledge, hut also much facility in ac- 
quiring; and his eager and anxious zeal did not poM 
unnoticed by those who taught him, so that others con- 
tributed to ms first success, as well as his own efforts. 

That first success was, perhaps, unexpected by any one 
else. The period came, at which he was barely qualified by 
age to strive in competition with his schoolfellows, for one of 
those many excellent opportunities afibrded by the kindness 
and wisdom of past ages, for obtaining a high education at 
one of the univerutiea. He had never himself proposed to 
be one of the competitors on this occasion, as there was a 
year open before him to pursue his studies, and there were 
many bo>y8 at the school far older than himself. 

The Earl had not an idea that such a thing wotdd take 
place, aa Wilton himself had always expressed the utmost 
anxiety to pnrsne a military career. He had never, indeed, 
even pressed him to adopt another pursuit, although he had 
pointed out to his protege, that his own influence lay almost 
entirely in the political world; and his surprise, therefore, 
was very great, when he heard that Wilton, at the suggestion 
of the head master, had presented himself for examination 
on this very first occasion, and had carried off the highest 
place from all his competitors. 

On his arrivEd in London he received him with delight, 
showered upon bim praises, and fitted him out liberally for 
his first appearance at the University. 

Here, however, Wilton's first fortune seemed to abandon 
him. About six months after his matriculation, he bad the 
grief to hear that the Earl had been thrown fi'om his horse 
in hunting, and received various severe injuries. He hastened 
to one of his country seats, where that nobleman had been 
sojourning for the time, but found him a very different man 
from that which he had appeared before. He was not ill 
enough to need or to desire nursing and tendance, but he was 
quite ill enough to be irritable, impatient, and selfish; for it 
is a strange fact, that the very condition which renders us 
the most dependent on our fellow-creatures too often renders 
us likewise indifferent to their comfort, in our absorbing con- 
sideration of our own. Although he could sit up and walk 
about, and go forth into his gardens, yet he suffered great 
pain, which did not seem to diminish ; and a frequent spitting 
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of blood rendered him impatieDt and querdons, wheDerer 
liis lowest words were not instantly heard and compre- 
hended. 

It was a painfiil lesson to the youth he had brought up; 
and when the time for Wilton's return to Oxford arrived, and 
the Earl, with seeming sadsfaodon, put him in mind that it 
was time to go, the young gendeman, in truth, felt it a relief 
from a situation in which he neither well knew how to satisfy 
himself, or to satisfy the invalid, towards whom he was so 
anxious to show his gratitude. 

He returned, then, to the university, where the allowance 
made bim by the Earl, of two hundred per annum, together 
with the little income which a successful competition at 
school had placed at his disposal, enabled him to maintain 
the society of that class with which he had always associated 
in life, and to do so with ease to himself, though not without 
economy.* The Earl had aslted him twice, if he had found 
the sum enough, and seemed much pleased when Wilton had 
replied that it was perfectly so. But &om that expression he 
eeisily divined, that had it been otherwise, the Earl might 
have said notlung reproaohfii], but would not have been well 
satisfied. 

Wilton did not mistake the motives of die Earl: he knew 
him to be anything but & penurious man ; and he bad long 
seen and been aware of the motives on which that nobleman 
acted towards him. He knew that it was with a wish to give 
him everything that was necessary and appropriate to the 
situation in which he was placed, but by no means to 
encourage expensive habits, or desirvs which might unfit him 
for the first laborious stbps which he was destined to tread in 
die path of life. He felt, indeed, that there was an ambitious 

Sint in hia own heart, and it cost him many a struggle in 
ought, to regulate its action: to guide it in the course of all 
that was good and right, but resolutely to restrain it from 
following any other path. " Ambition," be thought, " is like 
a &loon, and must be trained to fly only at what game I vrill. 
Its proud spirit must be broken, to bend to this, and to 
submit to that; to yield even to imaginary indignities, pro- 
vided they imply no sacrifice of real honour, and to strive 
for no false show, while I am striving for a greater object" 

Thus passed a year, but during that time the Earl's health 
had been in no degree improved; and a number of painfid 
events had taken place in his political course which had left 

* I think that the Mine wai the college tUIowvice of the weU-knowii 
Evelyn. 
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hifl mmd more irritable than before, -while coDtinual Buffering 
had brought upon him a sort of desponding recklessness, 
which made him cast behind him altogether those things 
ivhieh he had previously coDsidered the great objects of 
existence, and desire nothing but to quit for ever the sceiLe 
of political strife, and pass the rest of his days in peace, if not 
in comfort 

Sach had been the state of his mind when Wilton had last 
seen him in London, towards the beginning of the year 169A ; 
but the young gentleman was somewhat surprised, about a 
month EAerwards, to receive a sudden siunmons to visit the 
£arl in town, coupled with information, that it was his friend's 
design immediately to proceed to Italy, on account of his 
health. The summons was very nnexpected, as we have 
implied; bat the Earl informed him in his letter that he was 
going without loss of time ; and as the shortest way of reach- 
ing Um, Wilton determined to mount his horse at once, and 
ride part of the way to London that night Of his journey, 
however, and its results, we will speak in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

That there are epochs in the life of every man, when all the 
conourrent oircumstanoeB of fortune seem to form, as it were, 
a dam against the current of his fate, and turn it completely 
into another direction, when the trifling accident and the 
great event work together to produce an entirely new combi- 
nation around him, no one who examines his own history, or 
marks attentively the history of others, can doubt for a 
moment It is very natural, too, to believe that there are at 
those moments indications in our own hearts — from the deep 
latent sympathies which exist between every part of nature 
and the rest — that the changes whieh reEison and observation 
do not point out are about to take place in our destiny : for 
is it to be supposed, that when the fiat haa gone forth which 
alters a being's whole coarse of existence — when the electric 
touch haa been communicated to one end of the long chain 
of cause and effect which forms the fate of every indiridnal 
being — ^is it to be supposed that it will not tremble to its 
most remote link, especially towards that point where tlie 
greatest action is to take place ? 

There oome upon us, it seems to me, in those times, fits of 
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muBing &r dtieper and more intense, excitability of feeling — 
perhaps of imaginatioii too — more acute than at any other 
time. Perhaps, also, a determination, an enei^ of will is 
added, necessary to carry us through, with power and firm- 
ness, the struggle, or the change, or the temptation that 
awaits us. 

When Nelson stood upon the quarter-deck of his ship, but 
a few minutes before the last great victory that closed a career 
of glory, he felt and expressed a sense that his last hour was 
come, that the great and final change of fate was near, and 
that but a few moments remained for the accomplishment of 
his destiny. But the indication was given to a mind that 
could employ it nobly; and he to whom the foreshadowing 
of his fate had been afforded, even as a boy — when he 
determined that he would, and felt that he could, be a hero — 
in that last moment, when he knew that the hero's life W8« 
doi)e, determined to die as he had lived, end used the 
prescience of his coming death but to promote the objects 
for which be had existed. 

There may be some men who would say these things are 
not natural ; but if we could see all the fine relationships of 
one being to another, if the mortal eye refined could view the 
nnsubstantial as well as the substantial world, could mark 
the keen sympathies and near associations, and all the 
essences which fill up the apparent gaps between being and 
being, we should see, midoubtedly, that these things are 
most natural, and wonder at the blindness with which we 
have walked in darkling ignorance through the thronged and 
multitudinous universe. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when Wilton Brown 
put his foot in the stirrup, and set off to ride towards London. 
He did not hope to reach the metropolis that night, but he 
intended to go as &r as he could, bo as to insure his arrival 
before the hour of the Earl's break&st on tbe following 
morning. He had ridden his horse somewhat hard during 
the morning before he had received the summons to town, 
and he consequently now set out at a slow pace. Not to 
weary the noble beast was, in troth, and in reality, his 
motive ; but there was, at the same linte, in his mind, a tem- 
porary inclination to deep and intense thought, which he 
could by no means shake off, and which naturally disposed 
him to a slow and equable pace. 

The sadden announcement of the Earl's determination to 
go abroad, without any intimation that tbe young man whom 
he had fostered from youth to manhood was to accompany 
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him, or to follow him to the continent, might very well Bet 
Wilton mnsing on his oiicumstances and his prospects ; but 
that was not ^e cause of his meditative mood on the present 
occasion, though it was the immediate cause of his giving 
way to it In truth, the inoUnation which he felt to low, 
desponding, though deep and clear thought, had pursued him 
for the last four-and-twenty hours, and it was to cast it off 
that he had in fact ridden so hard that very morning. Now, 
however, he found it necessary to yield to it; and as he rode 
along, he gave up his mind entirely to the consideration of 
tiie post, of the present, and the future. 

The Earl had announoed to him at once in his letter, that 
he was about to leave England, but he had made no reference 
whatsoever to the future fate of him whom he hod hitherto 
protected and supported. Was that protection and support 
still to continue ? Wilton asked himself. His fHend had told 
him that he was to win his way in the world, and was the 
struggle now to be^n ? The next question that came was, 
naturally, Who and what am I, then i and his thought* 
plunged at once into a gulf where they had often lost them- 
selves before. 

His boyhood had passed away unheeding, and he had 
attached no importance to his previous &te, nor made any 
effi)rt to impress upon his own recollection the circumstances 
which preceded toe period of his reception into the Earl's 
house. Indeed, he had never thought much upon the matter, 
till at length, when he had reached the age of hfteen, the Eari 
had Idndly and judiciously spoken with him upon his future 
prospects ; and in order to stimulate him to exertion, bad 
pointed out to him that his fortunes depended on himsel£ 
He had ihea, for the first time, asked himself, " Who and 
what am I }" and hod striven to reoolleot as much as pos- 
uble of the past, in order to gather thence some knowledge 
of the present. His efforts had not been very successful. 

Time, the great destroyer, envies even memory the power 
of preserving images of the things that he has done away or 
altered ; and he is sure, if possible, to deface the pictures 
altogether, or to leave the lines less clear. With Wilton he 
hod done much to blot out and to confuse. At tirst, memory 
seemed all a blank beyond the period of his schoolboy days ; 
but gradually one image after another rose out of the void> 
and one called up another as tiiey came. Still they were 
clouded and indistinct, like the vague phantoms of a dream. 
It was with great difficulty that he recollected any names, 
and could not at aH tell in what land it waa, that some of the 
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brightest of his memories lay. It was all unoonneoted, too, 
wi^ the present, and from it Wilton could derire no clue in 
regard to the great change that was coming. Between him 
and the Jiiture there appeared to hang a dark pall, M-hich his 
eye could not penetrate, but behind which was Fate. He 
tried to combat such feelings : he tried long, as he rode, to 
conquer them ; to put them down by the power of a vigorous 
mind; to overthrow sensation by thought. 

When, however, he found that he could not suooeed, when, 
after many efforts, the oppression — for I will not call it 
despondency — remained still as powerftd as ever, he mentally 
turned, as if to &ce an enemy that pursued him, and to gaze 
fiill upon the inevitable power itself, all the more awiid as it 
was, in the misty grandeur which shrouded the frowning 
features from his view. He nerved his heart, too, and resolved, 
whatever it might be that was in store for him, whatever might 
be the change, the loss, the adversity, whioh all his sensations 
seemed to prophesy, that he would bear it with unshrinking 
courage, with resolute determination; nay, with what was 
still more with one of his disposition, with immurmuriag 
patience. 

In the meanwhile, however, he strove, as he went along, 
to persuade himself that the presentiment was hut the work 
of fancy; ^at tfaere was nothing real in it; that he had 
excited himself to fears and apprehensioas that were ground- 
less; that the expedition of the Earl to Italy wa« but a tem- 
porary undertaking, and that it would most probably make 
no change in his situation, no alteration in his fortunes. 

Thus thought he, as he rode slowly onward, when, at the dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile, he perceived another horse- 
man, proceeding at a pace perhaps still slower than his, own. 
The aspect of the country between Oxford and London was 
as different in that day from that which it is at present as H 
is possible te conceive. There is nothing in alt England — 
wiUi all the changes which have taken place, in manners, 
morals, feelings, arts, sciences, produce, manufiactures, and 
government — which has undergone so great a change, as the 
high roads of the empire during the last hundred and fifty 
years. No one can now tell, where the roads which lay 
between this place and that then ran. They have been dug 
into, ploughed up, turned hither and thither, changed into 
canals, or swallowed up in railroads. The face of the oonn- 
txy, too, has been altered, by many a village built, and many 
an old mansion pulled down, long tracte of country brought 
into cultavatjon, and deep plantations of old trees shadowing 
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that ground which in those days waa anwholesome marsh, or 
barren moor. Even Hounelow Heath, beloved hj many of 
the frequenters of the King's H^hway, has disappeared 
onder the spirit of cultivation, uid left no trace of places 
where many a daring deed was done. 

However that may be, the road which the young traveller 
was following, lay not at all in the direction taken by eitlier 
of the present roads to Oxford; but at a short distance from 
Hif^ Wycombe turned off to the right — ^that is, supposing 
the traveller to be going towards London— and approached 
the banks of the Thames not far from Marlow. In so doing, 
it passed over a long range of high hills, and a wide extent 
of flat, common ground upon the top, which was precisely 
the point whereat Wilton Brown had arrived, at the very 
moment we began this digression upon the state of the King s 
Highways in those times. 

This common ground of which we speak was as bleak as 
well might be, for the winds of heaven had certainly room to 
visit it as roughly as they chose j it was also uncultivated, 
and yet it cannot be said to have been unproductive ; for, 
probably, there never was a i^aoe of ground of equal size, 
unless it were Maidenhead Thicket, which could show so 
rich and luxuriant a crop of gorse, heath, and fern. For a 
shelter to the latter, appeared soaJtered at unequal distances 
over the ground a few stunted trees — hawthorns, beeches, 
and oaks. The beech, however, predominated, in honour of 
the county in which the common was situated ; for though, 
probably, if we knew the origin of the name bestowed on 
each county in England, we should find them all significant, 
yet none, I believe, would be found more picturesque or 
wpropriate than that given by our good Saxon ancestors to 
the oounty in question — being Buchen-heim, or Buckingham : 
the home or land of the beedies. 

The gorse, fern, and hea&, besides a small quanti^ of not 
very ri<3i grass, and a few vrild flowers, were die oiJy pro- 
duce of the ground, except the trees that I have mentioned ; 
and the only tenants of the place were a few sheep, by fiur 
too lean to need any one to look after them. On the edges 
of the common, indeed, might be found an occasional goose 
or two, but they were like the white settlers on the coast of 
Africa : venturing rarely and timidly into the interior. A high 
road went ooross this track, as I have shown ; but it being 
necessary, from time to time, that fanners' carts, and other 
conveyances, hones, waggons, tinkers' asses, and flocks of 
sheep, sboold cross it in difierent directioDs, and as ea^ ai 
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lihese trarelUi^ bodies, in common with tbe world in general, 
liked to ItaTe a way of its own, the furze and fern had been 
cut down in many long straight lines; and paths for horse 
and foot, as well as long tracks of wheels, and deep mts, 
crossed and recrossed each other all over the common. To 
have seen it — nay, to see it now, for it exists very nearly in 
its primeval state — one would suppose, from all the various 
tracks, that it was a place of great thoroughfare, when, to say 
truth, though I have crossed it some twenty times or more, I 
never saw any travelUng thing upon it but a solitajy tax-cart 
and a gipsy's van. 

It was just about the middle of tliis common, then, that 
Wilton Brown, as I have said, perceived another horseman 
riding along at the same slow pace as himself. Their faces 
were both turned one way, with a few hundred yards between 
them ; and it appeared to the young gentleman, that the 
other personage whom we have mentioned was coming in an 
oblique line towards the high road to which he himself was 
jonmeying. This supposition proved to be correct, as the 
stranger, riding along the path that he was following, came 
abreast of Wilton Brown upon the high road, just at the spot 
where a comfortable direction-post pointed with the fore- 
finger of a rude hand carved in die wood, along a path to the 
left, bearing inscribed, in large letters, " To Wobum." 

The young traveller examined the other with a hasty bat 
marking glance, and perceived thereby, that he was a stout 
man of the middle age, between the unpleasant ages of forty 
and fifty, but vrithout any loss of power or activity. He was 
mounted on a strong'black horse, bad a quick and eager eye, 
and altogether possessed a fine countenance, but there was 
some degree of shy suspicion in bis look, which did not seem 
to indicate any very great energy or force of determination. 

It now wanted not more than a quarter of an hour to sun- 
set, and there was a bright rich yellow light in the western 
sky, which gave each traveller a fair excuse for staring into 
the iace of the other, as if their eyes were dazzled by the 
beams of the declining sun. 

A^'hen he had satisfied himself, Wilton Brown turned away 
his eyes, and rode on, gazing quietly over the wide extent of 
bleak common, which, to say sooth, offered a picturesque 
scene enough, with its scrubby trees, and its large masses of 
tall gorse, lying in the calm evening air; while deep blue 
shadows, and clear lights resting here and there in the hol- 
lows and npon the swells, marked them out distinctly to the 
view. , . 
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Id a moment after, howerer, Wilton's eare were saluted by 
the stranger's voice, sa/iag, " Give you good evening, young 
gentleman — it has been a fine afternoon." 

Now this might appear somewhat singular in the present 
day— when human beings have adopted a particular sort at 
mysterious ordinance, by which alone they can become tho- 
roughly known and acquainted with each other — and when 
no man, upon any pretence or consideration whatsoever, dare 
spealc to a fellow-creature, until some one known to both of 
them has whispered some cabalistio words between them, 
which, in general, neither of them hear distinctly. At the 
time I Bpeak of, however, acquaintance was much more easily 
made, so far, at least, as common civility and the ordinary 
charities of life went. A man might BpeaJi to another at that 
time, if any accidental circiunstances threw them close toge- 
ther, without any risk of being taken for a fool, a swindler, 
or a brute ; and there was, in short, a good-humoured frank- 
ness and simplicity in those days, which formed, to say the 
truth, the best paxt about them ; for the good old times, as 
they are called, were certainly desperately coarse, and a trifle 
more vicious than the present 

Such being the case then, Wilton Brown was not in the 
least surprised at the addiess of the stranger, but tumed, and 
replied civilly; and being, indeed, somewhat dissatisfied with 
the companionship of his own thoughts, he suffered his horse 
to jog on side by side vrith the beast of the stranger, and 
entered into conversation with him willingly enongh. He 
found him an intelligent and clever man, with a tone and 
manner superior, in many points, to his dress and equipage. 
He seemed to speak with anthoritf, and was conversant with 
the great world of London, with the court, and the camp. He 
knew something also of France, and its self-called great 
monarch. He spoke with a shrug of the shoulder and an 
Alas! of the court of Saint Germain, and the exiled royal 
&mily of England ; but he said nothing that coidd commit 
him to either one party or the other; and though he certainly 
left room for Wilton to express his own sentiments, if he 
chose to do BO, he did not absolutely strive to lead him to any 
political snbject, which formed in those days a more dan- 
gerous ground than at present. 

Wilton, however, had not the slightest inclination to discuss 
politics with a stranger. Brought up by a Whig minister, 
educated in the Protestant religion, and fond of liberty upon 
principle, it may easily be imagined, that he not only looked 
upon those who now swayed, and were destined to sway, the 
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British sceptre as the laTrful luid rights possessors of power 
in the country, bnt he regarded the actual sovereign himself 
— though he might not love him in his private chars^ter, or 
admire him in those acts, where the man and the monarch 
were too inseparably blended to be considered apart— as a 
great deliverer of this country, from a ijronny which had been 
twice tried and twice repudiated. At the siuue time, how- 
ever, he felt for the exiled monarch. But he felt still more 
for his noble wife, and for his unhappy son. His own heart 
told him that those two had been unjufidy dealt vrith, the one 
calumniated, the other punished without a fault. Nor did he 
blame the true and faithful servants whom adversity could 
not shalie, and who were only loyal to a crime, who still ad- 
hered to their old allegiance, loved still the sovereign, who 
had never ill-treated them, and were ready again to shed their 
blood for the house in whose servioe so much noble blood 
had already flowed. He did not — he did not in his own 
heart — ^blame them, and he loved not to considerwhat neces- 
sity there might be for putting down with the strong and un- 
sparing hand of law the frequent renewal of those claims 
which had been decided upon by the awful sentence of a 
mighty nation. 

But upon none of these subjects spoke he with the stranger. 
He refrained from all such topics, though they were with 
some skill thrown in his way; and thus the journey passed 
pleasantly enough for about half an hour. By that time the 
Bun hod gone down ; but it was a clear, bright evening with a 
long twilight ; and die evening rays, like gay children unwil- 
ling to go to sleep, lingered long in rosy sport with the light 
clouds before they would sink to rest beneath the western 
sky. The twilight was becoming grey, however, and the 
light falling short, when, at about the distance of half a mile 
before they reached the spot where the common terminatec^ 
the two travellers approached a rise and fall in the ground, 
beyond which ran a littie stream with a small old bridge of 
one arch, not in the best repair, carrying the highway over 
the water with a shaxp and sudden turn. Scattered about in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge, and on the slope that led 
down to it, perched upon sundry knolls and banks, and 
pieces of broken ground, were a number of old beeches, 
mostly hollowed out by time, but still flourishing green in 
their decay. These trees, together with the twilight, pre- 
vented the bridge itself from being seen by the travellers ; 
but as they came near, they heard a sudden cry, as if called 
forth by either terror or surprise, and Wilton instantly 
checked his horse to listen. 
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" Did you not hear a scream ?" he said, ftddressing his 
companioii in a low voice. 

" Yes/' answered the other, " I thought I did : let us ride 
on and see." 

Wilton's spurs instanUj' touched his horse's side, and lie 
rode quickly down the slope towards the bridge, which he 
well remembered, when a scene was suddenly presented to 
his view, which for a moment puzzled and confounded him. 

Just at the turn of the bridge lay overturned upon the toad 
one of the large, heavy, wide-topped vehicles, called a coach 
in those days, while round about it appeared a group of per* 
sons whose situation, for a moment, seemed to him dubious, 
but which soon became more plain. A gentleman, somewhat 
advanced in life — perhaps about fifty-eight or fifty-nine, if 
not more — stood by the door of the carnage, &om which he 
had recently emerged, and vrith him two women, one of whom 
was a young lady, apparently of about seventeen years of 
age, and the other her maid. Three men-servants stood 
about their maater ; but they had not the slightest appear- 
ance of any intention of ^ving aid to any one ; for, Uioug^ 
sundry were the situations and attitudes in which they stood, 
each of those attitudes betokened, in a greater or a less degree, 
the uncomfortable sensation of fear. One of diem, indeed, 
had a brace of pistols in his two hands, but those hands 
dropped, as it were, powerless by his side, and his knees 
were bent into a crooked line, which certaitily indicated no 
great firmness of heart 

To aooonnt for the trepidation displayed by several of the 
persons present, it may be necessary to state that round the 
overthrown vehicle stood five personages, each of whom held 
a cocked pistol in his hand, and, in two instances, the hands 
that held those pistols were nused in an attitude of menaoe 
not to be mistaken. In one instance, the weapon of ofl^nce 
was pointed towards the gentleman who appeared to be the 
owner of the oaniage ; in the other, it was directed towards 
the head of the poor ^1, his daughter, who seemed to have 
not the slightest intention of resisting. 

This formidable gesture was accompanied by words, which 
vrere spoken loud enough for Wilton to hear, as he pushed 
his horse down the hill; and those words were, "Come, 
madam! your ear-rings, quick: do not keep us all night with 
your hands shaking. By the Lord, I will get them out in a 
quicker feshion, if you do not mind." 

Before we can proceed to describe what occurred next, it 

may be necessary to state one feature in the case, which was 

e3 
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very peculiar — this was, that at about forty yards from the 
spot where the robbery ^as taking place, upon the top of a 
small bank, with his horse grazing near, and his amis crossed 
upon his chest, stood a man of gendemaiily appearance and 
powerful &amG, taking no part whatsoever in the aAay ; not 
opposing die proceedings of the plunderers, indeed, bat 
gnawing his nether lip, as if anything rather than well con- 
tented. He fixed a keen, even a fierce eye upon Wilton as 
he rode down ; but neither the young gentleman himself, nor 
the other traveller, who followed him at fidl speed, took any 
notice of him, but coming on vrith their pistols drawn from 
their holsters, they were soon in the midst of the group round 
the carriage. 

Wilton, unaccustomed to such encounters, was not very 
willing to shed blood, and therefore — the chivalrous spirit in 
his heart leading him at once towards one particular spot in 
the circle — he struck die man who was brutally pointing his 
pistol at the girl, a blow of his clenched fist, which hitting 
him just under the ear, as he turned at the sound of the 
horse's feet, laid him in a moment motionless and stunned 
upon the ground. 

The young gentleman, by the same impulse, and almost at 
the same instant, sprang from his horse, and cast himself be- 
tween the lady and the assailants; but at that moment the 
voice of his travelling companion met his ear, exclaiming, in 
a thundering tone, " That is right! that is right! Now stand 
upon the defensive dll my men come up!" 

Wilton did not at all understand what this might mean; 
but taming to the servants already on the spot, he exclaimed, 
in a sharp tone, " Stand forn-ard like men, you scoundrels!" 
and they, seeing some help at hand, advanced a little with a 
■bow of courage. 

The gentlemen of the King's Highway, however, had heard 
the words which Wilton's companion bad shouted to him; 
and seeing themselves somewhat overmatched in point of 
numbers already, they did not appear to approve of more 
men coming up on the other side, before they had taken their 
departure. There was, consequently, much hurrying to 
horse. The man who had been knocked down by WUton 
was dragged away by the heels, from the spot where he lay 
somewhai too near to the other party; and the diarp appli- 
cation of die gravel to his &ce, as one of his companions 
pulled him along by the legs, proved sufficiendy reviving to 
make him start np, and nearly knock his rescuer down. 

Wilton — not moved by the spirit of an ancient Greek — 
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felt no inclmation to fi^t for the dead or the liTiDg; hody of 
his foe; and the whole party of plunderers were speedily in 
the saddle and on the retreat, with the exception of the more 
sedate personage on tlie banlc. He, indeeo, was more slow 
to motiQt, calling the man who had been knoolced down " The 
Knight of the Bloody Nose" as he passed him; and then 
with a light laugh springing into the saddle, he followed the 
rest at an easy canter. 

**Ha! ha! ha!" exclumed Wilton's companion of the 
road, laughing, " let me be called the master of stratagems for 
the rest of my life ! Those five fools have suffered themselves 
to be terrified from their boo^, simply by three words from 
my mouth and their own imaginations." 

" Then you have no men coming up?" said Wilton. 

** Not a man," replied the other : " all my men are bnsy in 
my own house at this minute; most likely saying grace 
over roast pork and humming ale." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

The events that happen to us in life gather themselves to- 
gether in particular groups, each group separated in some 
degree from that which follows and that which goes before, 
but yet each united, in its own several parts, by some strong 
bond of connexion, and each by a finer and less apparent 
ligament attached to the other groups that surround it. In 
short, i^ as the great poet mor^ist has said, " All the world 
is a stage, and all the men and women in it only players," 
the life of each man is a drama, with the events thereof 
divided into separate scenes, the scenes gathered into grand 
acts, and the acts all tending to the great tragic conclusion 
of the whole. Happy were it for man if he, like a great 
dramatist, would keep the ultimate conclusion still in view. 

In the life of Wilton Brown, the scene of the robbers 
ended with the words which we have just said were spoken 
by his travelling companion, and a new scene was about to 
begin. 

The elderly gentleman to whom ^e carriage apparently 
belonged, took a step forward as the stranger spoke the last 
sentence, exclaiming, " Surely I am not mistaken — Sir John 
Fenwiok, I believe." The stranger pulled off his hat and 
bowed low. 
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" The same, your grace," he replied : " it is long siooe we 
have met, aod I am happy that our meeting now has proved, 
in some degree, serviceable to yquJ" 

" Most seiriceable, indeed, Sir John," replied the Duke, 
shakily him warmly by the hand; "and bow ie your fiur wife, 
my Lady Maiy? and my good Lord of Carlisle, and all the 
Howards?" 

" Well, thank your grace," replied Sir John Fenwiok, 
" all well. This, I presume, is your Aur daughter, my 
Lady " 

"She is, sir, she is," interrupted the Dnke: "you hate 
seen her as a child, Sir John. But pray. Sir John, introduce 
us to yourgallantyoungfriend, to whom we are also indebted 
for so much." 

" He must do that for himself,'' replied Sir John Fenwick: 
** we are but ihe companions of tlie last half hour, and com- 
rades in this little adTentnre." 

Although accustomed to mingle with the best society; and, 
in all ordinary cases, tree and unrestrained in his own 
manners, Wilton Brown felt some slight awkwardness in in- 
troducing himself upon the present occasion. He accord- 
ingly merely gave his name, expressing how mnch happiness 
be lelt at ^e opportunity he had had of serving the Uuke; 
but referred not at all to his own station or connexion with 
the Earl of Sunbnry. 

"Wilton Brown!" said the Duke, with a meaning smile, 
and gazing at him from bead to foot, while .he mentidly con- 
trasted his fine andlofty appearance, handsome dress, and dis- 
tinguished manners, with the somewhat ordinary name which 
he had given. " WUton Brown ! a nam de guerre, I rather 
suspect, my young friend ?" 

" No, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton: "were it worth 
anybody's while to search, it would be found so written in 
the books of Ghristchurch." 

" Oh ! an Oxonian," cried the Duke, " and doubtless now 
upon your way to London. But how is this, myyoung&iend, 
you are in midst of term time !" 

Wilton Bioiled at the somewhat authoritsdre and parental 
tone assumed by the old gentleman. " The fact is, my Lord 
Duke," he said, " that I am obliged to absent myself but not 
without jpermission. The illness of my best friend, the 
Earl of Bunbury, and his approaching departure for Italy, 
oblige me to go to London now to see him before he de- 
parts." 

<*Oh, the Earl of Sunbury, the Eari of Stmbury,** replied 
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tbe Duke : " a most ezceUeat man, and a ^eat Btatesman : 
one on whom all parties rely.* That altera the oaee, mj 
youn^f firiend; and indeed, whatever might be the cause of 
yonr absence from Alma Mater, we have muoh to thank that 
oause for your gallant assistance — especially my poor girl 
here. Let me shake hands with you— and now we must 
think of what is to be done next, for it is well nigh dark: the 
carriage is broken by those lai^e stones which they must 
have putin the way, doubtless, to stop usi and itis hopeless 
to think of getting on brther to-night" 

" Hopeless, indeed, my lord,*' replied Sir John Fenwick; 
" but your grace must have passed on the way hither a little 
inn, about half a mile distant, or somewhat more. There I 
intended to sleep to-night, and most probably my young 
friend, too,for his horse seems as tired OS mine. If your grace 
will follow my advice, you would walk back to the inn, make 
your servants take everything out of the oarrioge, and send 
some people down afterwards to drag it to the inn-yard till 
to-morrow morning." 

" It is most unfortunate !" said the Duke, who was fond of 
retrospects. ** We sent forward the other carriage about three 
hours before us, in order that the house in London might be 
prepared when we came." 

The proposal of Sir John Fenwick, however, was adopted; 
and after giving careful and manifold orders to hia servants, 
the Duke took his way back on foot towards the inn, cod- 
Tersing as he went with the Knight. His daughter followed 
vith Wilton Brown by her side; and for a moment or two 
they went on in silence; but at length seeing her stepR not 
very steady over the rough road upon which they were, Wilton 
offered his left arm to support her, having the bridle of his 
horse over the right. 

She took it at once, and he felt her hand tremble as it 
rested on his arm, wbitji was explained almost at the same 
moment. " It is very foolish, I believe," she said, in a low, 
sweet voice, " and you will think me a terrible coward, 1 am 
afraid; but I know not how it is, 1 feel more terrified and 
agitated, now that this is all over, than 1 did at the time." 

The communicadon being thus begim, Wilton soon found 
means to soothe and ^uiet her. His conversation had all 
that ease and grace which, combined with carefulness of pro- 
prieties, is only to be gained by long and early association 
with persons of high minds and manners. There was no 
* Let it be reoMTked that thii vu not the Earl of SooderUnd, of whom the 
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restrtunt, no Btiffiiess — for to avoid all that could giTo pain 
or offence to any one was habitual to him — and yet, at the 
same lime, there was joined to the high tone of demeanour a 
sort of freshneBS of idea«, a pictureequeness of language and 
of thought, which were very captivating, even when employed 
upon ordinary eubjects. It is an art — perhaps 1 might almost 
call it a faculty — of minds like bis, insensibly and naturally 
to lead others &om the most common topics, to matters of 
deeper interest, and thoughts of a less every-day character. 
It is as if two persons were riding along the high road to- 
gether, and one of them, without his companion remarking 
it, were to guide their horses into some bridle-path display- 
ing in its course new views and beautifiil points in the scenery 
around. 

Thus ere they reached the inn, the &ir girl, who leaned 
upon the arm of an acquaintance of half an hour, seemed to 
her own feelings as well acquainted with him as if she had 
known him for years, and was talking with him on a thousand 
subjects on which she had never conversed with any one 
before. 

The Duke, who, although good-humoured and kindly, was 
somewhat stately, and perhaps a very little ostentatious 
withal, on the arrival of the party at the inn, insisted upon 
the two gentlemen doing him the honour of supping with 
him that night, " as well," he said, " as the poorness of the 
place would permit i" and a room apart having been assigned 
to him, he retired thither, with the humbly bowing host, to 
issue his owu orders regarding their provision. The larder 
of the inn, however, proved to be miraculously well stocked; 
the landlord declared that no town in Burgundy, no, nor 
Bordeaux itself, could excel the wine that he would produce; 
and while the servants with messengers &om the inn brought 
in packages, which seemed innumerable, &om the carriage, 
the cook toUed in her vocation, the host and hostess bustled 
about to put aJl the rooms in order. Sir John Fenwick and 
Wilton Brown talked at the door of the inn, and Lady Laura 
retired to alter her dress, which had been somewhat deranged 
by the overthrow of the carriage. 

At length, however, it was announced that supper was 
ready, and Wilton with his companion entered tfie room, 
where the Duke and his daughter awaited them. On going 
in, Wilton was struck and surprised ; and, indeed, he almost 
paused in his advance, at the sight of the young lady, as she 
stood by her father. In the grey of the twilight, he had only 
remarked that she was a very pretty girl ; and as they had 
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walked along to the inn, she had shown so little of the 
manner and' consciousness of a professed beauty, that be 
had not even suspected she might be more than he had first 
imagined. When he saw her now, however, in the Sail light, 
he was, as we have said, struck with surprise by the vision of 
radiant loveliness which her &oe and form presented. Wilton 
was too wise, however, and knew his own situation too well, 
even to dream of filing in love with a duke's daughter; and 
though he might, when her eyes were turned a different way, 
gaze upon her and admire, it was hut as a man who looks at 
a jewel in a king's crovni, which he knows he ean never 
possess. 

Well pleased to please, and having nothing in his thoughts 
to embarrass or trouble him on that particular occasion, he 
gave way to his natural feelings, and won no small &vour 
and approbation in the eyes of the Duke and his &ir daughter. 
The evening, which had begun with two of the party so 
inauspiciously, passed over lightly and gaily; and after 
supper, Wilton rose to retire to rest, with a sigh, perhaps, 
from some ill-defined emotions, but with a reoollection of 
two or three happy hours to be added to the treasury of 
such sweet things which memory stores for us in our way 
through life. 

As the inu was very full, the young gentleman had to pass 
through the kitchen to reach the staircase of his appointed 
room. Standing before the kitchen fire, and talking over his 
shoulder to the landlord, who stood a step behind him, was 
a tall, broad-shouldered, powei'ful man, aressed in a good 
suit of green broad cloth, laced vrith gold. His face was to 
Uie fire, and his back to Wilton, and he did not turn or look 
round while the young gentleman was there. The landlord 
hastened to give bis guest a light, and show him his room ; 
and Wilton passed a night, which, if not dreamless, was 
visited by no other visions but sweet ones. 

On the following morning he was up early, and approached 
the window of his room to throw it open, and to let in the 
sweet early air to visit him, while he dressed himself; but 
the moment he went near the window, he saw that it looked 
into a pretty garden laid out in the old English style. That 
garden, however, was already tenanted by two persons appa- 
rently deep in earnest conversation. -One of those two 
persons was evidently Sir John Fenwick, and the other was 
the stranger in green and gold, whom Wilton hod remarked 
the night before at the kitchen fire. 

Seeing how earnestly they were speaking, he refrsdned 
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from opening his window, and prooeeded to dress himself ; 
but he could not avoid having, every now and then, a fiiU 
view of the faoes of the two, as they turned baokwaids and 
forwards at the end of the garden. Something that he there 
saw puzzled and surprised him : the appearance of the 
stranger in green seemed more familiar to him than it could 
have become by the casual glance he had obtained of it in 
the inn kitchen ; and he became more and more convinced, 
at every torn they took before him, that this personage was 
no other than the man he had beheld standing on the bank, 
taking no part with the gentlemen of the road, indeed, but 
evidently Mlonging to their company. 

This puzzled him, as we have said, not a little. Sir John 
Fenwick was a gentleman of good repute, vhom he had 
heard of before now. He had married the Lady Mary 
Howard, dan^ter of the Earl of Carliale, and, though a 
stanch Jacobite, it was supposed, he was nevertheless 
looked upon as a man of undoubted probity and honour. 
What could have been his business, then, with thieves, or at 
best with the companions of thieves } This was a question 
which Wilton could no ways solve ; and after having teased 
himself for some time therewith, he at length descended to 
the little parlour of the inn, and ordered his horse to be 
brought round as speedily as possible. He felt in his own - 
bosom, indeed, some inclination to wait for an hour or two, 
in order to take leave of the Duke and his fair daughter ; but 
remembering his own situation with the Earl, as well as feel- 
ing some of his gloomy sensations of the day before returning 
upon him, he determined to set out without loss of time. He 
mounted accordingly, and took his way towards London at a 
quick pace, in order to arrive before the Earl's breakfast 
hour. 

There are, however, in that part of the country, manifold 
hills, over which none but a very inhumane msn, unless he 
were pursued by enemies, or pursuing a fox, would urge his 
horse at a rapid rate; and as Wilton Brown was ^owly 
climbing one of the first of these, he was overtaken by 
another horseman, who turned out to be none other than the 
worthy gentleman in the green coat. 

" Good morrow to you, Master Wilton Brown," said ^e 
stranger, pulling up his horse as soon as be had reached 
him: "we are riding along the same road, I find, and may as 
well keep companionship as we go. These are sad times, and 
the roads are dangerous." 

" They are, indeed, my good ur," replied Wilton, who 
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was, in geoeral, not witboot that capability of patting dovm 
intrusion at a word, which, atrangely enough, is sometimes a 
talent of the lowest and meanest order of frivolous intellects, 
bnt is almost always found in the firm and decided—" they 
aze, indeed, if I may judge by what you and I saw last 
nig^t." 

The stranger did not move a muscle, but answered, quite 
coolly, ** Ay, sad doiags though, sad doings : you knocked 
that fellow down smartly — a neat blow, as I should wish to 
see: I dionght you would have shot one of them, for my 
part." 

" It is a pity you had not been beforehand with me," 
answered Wilton : " you seemed to have been some time 
enjoying the sport when we came up." 

The stranger now lai^hed aloud. " No, no," be said, 
" that would not do ; I conld not interfere ; I am not con- 
servator of the King's Highway ; and, for ray part, it should 
always be open for gentlemen to act as they liked, though I 
would not take any ebare in the matter for the world." 

" There is such a thing," replied Wilton, not liking his 
eompanion at all — " there is such a thing as taking no share 
in the risk, and a share in the profit." 

A quick flush passed over the horseman's obeek, but re- 
mained not a moment. " That is not my case," he replied, 
in a graver tone than he had hitherto used ; " not a stiver 
would I have taken that came out of the good Duke's pocket, 
had it been to save me from starving. I taJie no money from 
any but an enemy ; and when we cannot carry on the war 
with them in the open field, I do not see why we should not 
carry it on vrith tbem in any way vre can. Bnt to 
attack a friend, or an indiflerent person, is not at all in my 
way." 

" Oh ! I begin to understand you somewhat more clearly,** 
replied Wilton ; " but allow me to say, my good sir, that it 
were mnoh better not to talk to me any more upon such Bub> 
jects. By so doing, you run a needless risk yourself, and can 
do neither of us any good. Of course," be added, willing to 
change the conversation, " it was Sir John Fenvrick who told 
you my name." 

" Yes,** replied the other; " but it was needless, for I knew 
it before." 

" And yet," stud Wilton, " I do not remember that we 
ever met" 

" There you are mistaken,** answered the traveller ; " we 
met no longer ago than last Monday week. You vrore going 
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down the High-street in your cap and gown, and you saw 
some boys looking into a tart shop, and gave them some 
pence to buy what they longed for." 

The ingenuous colour came up into Wilton Brown's 
cheek, as he remembered the little circumatanoe to which 
the man alluded. " I did not see you," he said. 

" But I saw you," answered the man, " and was pleased 
with what I saw; for I am one of those whom the hard 
lessons of life have taught to judge more by the small acts 
done in private, than by the great acts that all mankind 
must see. Man's closet acts are for bis own heart and God's 
eye ; man's public deeds are puntinga for the world. How- 
ever, I was pleased, as I have said, and I have seen more 
things of you also that have pleased me weU. You saw me, 
passed me by, and would not know me again in the same 
shape to-morrow ; but I take many forms, when it may suit 
my purposes ; and having been well pleased with you once 
or twice, I take heed of what you are about when I do see 
you." 

Wilton Brown mused over what he said for a moment or 
two, and then replied, " I should much like to know what it 
was first induced you to take any notice of my actions at all 
— there must have been some motive, of course." 

" Oh, no," replied the other — " there is no mutt/ It might 
have been common curiosity. Every likely youth, with a 
pair of broad shoulders and a soldier-like air, is worth look- 
ing after in these times of war and trouble. But the truth 
is, I know those who know something of you, and, if I liked, 
1 oould introduce you to one whom you have not seen for 
many a year." 

" What is his name?" demanded Wilton Brown, turning 
sharply upon the stranger, and gazing full in bis face. 

" oh ! I name no names," replied the stranger; *' I know 
not whether it would be liked or not. However, some day I 
will do what I have said, if I can get leave ; and now I think 
I will wish you good morning, for here lies my road, and 
there lies yours." 

" But stay, stay, yet a moment," said Wilton, checking 
his horse ; " how am I to bear of you, or to see you again i" 

" Oh !" replied the stranger, in a gay tone, " I will contrive 
that, fear not! — Nevertheless, in case you should need it, 
you can ask for me at the tavern at the back of Beaufort 
House: the Green Dr^on, it is called." 

" And your name, your name?" said Wilton, seeing the 
other about to ride away. 
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" My name ! ay, I had forgot — why, your name is Brown 
— oall me Oreen, if you like. One colour's just as good M 
another, and I may as well keep the complexion of my good 
firiend, the Dragon, in countenance. So you wont forget^ 
it ia Mister Green, at the Green Dragon, in the Green Lane 
at the back of Beaufort House ; and now, Mister Brown, I 
leave you a brown study, to carry you on your way." 

So saying, he turned his horse's head, and cantered easily 
over the upland which skirted the road to the left. After he 
had gone about a couple of hundred yards, Wilton saw him 
stop and pause, as if thoughtfully, for a minute. But without 
turning back to the road, he again put spurs to his horse, 
and was oat of sight in a few moments. 

Wilton then rode on to London, without &rther pause or 
adventure of any kind ; but it were vain to say that, in this 
iastance, " care did not sit behind the horseman;" for many 
an anxious thought, and unresolved question, and intense 
meditation, were bis companions on his onward way. For- 
tunately, however, bis horse was not troubled in the same 
manner ; and about five minutes before the hour he had 
proposed to himself, Wilton was standing before the house 
of the Earl in St. James's-square. The servants were all 
rejoiced to see bim, for, unlike persons in his situation in 
general, he was very popular amongst them ; but the Earl, 
he was informed, bad not yet risen, and the account the 
young gentleman received of his health made him sad and 
apprehensive. 



CHAPTER X. 

In about an hour's time, the Ear] of Sunbuiy descended to 
breakfast j and he expressed no small pleasure at the unex- 
pected appearance of his young protege. 

" You were always a kind and an affectionate boy, Wil- 
ton," be said ; " and yon have kept your good feelings 
tmchanged, I am happy to find. Depend upon it^ when one 
can do so, amongst all the troubles, and cares, and corrupt- 
ing things of this world, we find in the feehngs of the heart 
that consolation, when sorrows and disappointments assul 
usj'whicb no gift or favour of man can impart. I believe, 
indeed, that within the last six months, wi^ all the bodily 
pains and mental anxieties I have had to suffer, I should 
either have died or gone mad, had not my mind obtained 
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relief firom time to lime, in the enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, the works of ajt, and ihe prodactioDs of genios. 
Nor have my thoughts been altogether unocoapied with 
you," he added, after a moment's pause, " and that oceupa* 
tion would have been most pleasant to my mind, Wilton, 
inasmuch aa through your whole course you hare given me 
undivided satisfaction. But, alas ! I cannot do for you all 
that I should wish to do. Yon know that my own estates are 
all entailed upon distant Telatives, whom I do not even know. 
I am not a man, as you are well aware, to accumulate 
wealtli ; and all I can possibly assure to you is the enjoy- 
ment of the same income I have hitherto allowed you, and 
which, in case of my death, 1 will take care shall be yours." 

Wilton listened, as may be supposed, with afleotion and 
gratitude ; but he tried, after expressing all he felt, and as- 
suring the Earl that he possessed as much as he dewred, to 
put an end to a conversation which was rendered the more 
painfiil to him by the marked alteration which he perceived 
m tlie person of his friend since he hod last seen him. 

The Earl, however, would not suffer the subject to drop, 
replying, " I know well that you are no way extranigant, 
Wilton, and maintain the appearance of a geotleman upon 
smaller means than many could or would ; but yet, my good 
youth, you are naturally ambitious ; and there are a thousand 
wants, necessities, and desires still to be gratified, which at 
present you neitlier perceive nor provide for. You are not 
destinet^ Wilton, to go on all your life, content in the seclu- 
sion of a college, with less than three hundred a year. 
Every man should strive to fulfil to the utmost his destiny 
— I mean, should endeavour to reach the highest point in 
any way which Ood has given him the c^ability of attain- 
ing. You must become more than you are, greater, higher, 
richer, by your own exertions. Had my healtii suffered me 
to remain here, I could have easily fiuiilitated your progrest 
in political life. Now I must trust yoor advancement to 
another; and yon will perhaps think it strange, that the 
person I do tmst it to should not be any of my old and 
intimate political friends. But I have my reasons for what 
I do, which you will some day know; and before I go, I 
must exact one promise of you, which is to put yoorself 
under the guidEince of the person whom I have mentioned, 
and to accept whatever post he may think the best calcu- 
lated to promote your future views. As he now holds one 
of the highest stations in the ministry, I could have wished 
him to name yon his private secretary, but tliat office is at 
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present filled, and be haa promiBed iik most solemnly to 
find you some oocapadon within tbe next haiS-jeax. Your 
ftUowanoe shall be regularly tnuisnutted to you till my 
return ; and, until you receive some appointment, you bad 
better remain at Oxford, which may give you perhaps tbe 
means of taking your first degree. And now, my dear boy, 
that I have explained all this, what were you about to say 
regarding the adventures you met with in your journey ?** 

" First let me ask, sir," replied Wilton, " who is the 
geudeman you bave so kindly interested for me ?" 

" Ob ! I thought you bad divined : it is the Earl of Byer- 
dale, now all potent in the counsels of tbe King — at least, so 
men suppose and say. However, I look upon it that you 
have given me tbe promiae that I ask." 

"Undoubtedly, my lord," replied Wilton; "in socb a 
case, I must ever look upon your vrishes as a oommaad." 

Tbe conversation then turned to other and lighter matters, 
and Wilton amused his friend with the detul of tbe ad- 
ventures of tbe preceding night 

" Sir John Fenwick !" exclaimed tbe Earl, as soon as 
Wilton came to the events that succeeded the robbery — " be 
is a dangerous companion, Sir John Fenwick ! We know 
him to be disaffected, a nonjuror, and a plotter of a dark 
and intriguing character. Who was the Duke he met with i 
Duke of what?" 

" On my word, I cannot t«U you, sir," replied Wilton ; 
" I did not hear his name : they called bis daughter Lady 
Laura." 

" Yon are a strange young man, Wilton," replied the 
Earl ; " there are probably not two men in Europe who would 
have failed to inquire, if it were no more than the name of 
this pretty girl you mention.'* 

"If there bad been the slightest probability of my ever 
meeting her again," replied Wilton, " I most likely should 
bave inquired. But my story is not ended yet ;" and be went 
on to detail what bad occurred during bis ride that morning. 

This seemed to strike and interest tbe Earl more than the 
rest; and he immediately asked his young companion a vast 
number of questions, all relating to tbe personal appearance 
of the gentleman in green, who had been the comrade of his 
early ride. 

Aiter all these interrogatories bad been answered, be mused 
for a minute or two, and then observed, " No, no, it could 
not be. This personage in green, Wihon, depend upon it, is 
some agent of Sir John Fenwiok, and the Jacobite party. He 
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has got some intimation of yoor name and situation, and has 
moBt likely seen you onoe or twice in Oxford, where, I am 
sorry to say, there are too many such as himself They hare 
fixed their eyes upon you, and, depend upon it, there will be 
many attempts to gain your adherence to an unBucoessfiil and 
a desperate party. Be wise, my dear Wilton, and shun all 
communication with such people. No one who has not filled 
such a station as I have, can he aware of their manifold arts." 

Wilton promised to he upon his piard, and the conversa- 
tion dropped there. It had suggested, however, a new trun 
of ideas to the mind of the young gentleman — new, I mean, 
solely in point of combination, for the ideas themselves re- 
ferred to subjects long known and often thought of. It ap- 
peared evident to him, that the question which the Earl had 
put to himsietf in secret, when he heard of his conversation 
with the man in green, was, " Can this be any one, who really 
knows the early history of Wilton Brown ?" and the question 
which Wilton in turn asked himself was, " How is the Eaii 
connected with that early history ?" 

Many painfiil doubts had often suggested themselves to 
ibe mind of Wilton Brown in regard to that very subject ; and 
those doubts Aemselves had prevented him from pressing oa 
the Earl questions which might have brought fordi the facts, 
but which, at the same time, he though^ might pain that 
nobleman most bitterly, if his suspicions should prove ac- 
curate. 

The Earl himself had always carefully avoided the sub- 
ject, and when any accidental words led towards it^ had taken 
evident pains to change the conversation. What had occurred 
that morning, however, weighed upon Wilton's mind, and he 
more than onoe asked himself the question — " Wlio and 
what am T ?" 

There was a painful solution always ready at haod ; bnt 
then f^ain he replied to his own suspicions — " The Earl cer- 
tainly treats me like a noble and generous friend, bnt not 
like a &ther." llie conclusion of all these thoughts was, — 

" Even though I may give the Earl a moment's pain, I 
must ask him the question before he goes to Italy f and be 
watehed his opportunity for several days, without finding any 
means of introducing such a topic. 

At length, one morning, when the Earl happened to be 
saying something &rtheT regarding the young man's future 
faie, Wilton seized the opportunity, andrepli^ " With me, 
my dear lord, the fiiture and the poKt are alike equally dark 
and doabtfal. I wish, indeed, that I might be permitted to 
know a littie of the latter, at least" 
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" Do not let us tallt upon that subject at present, Wilton," 
said the Earl, somewhat impatiently ; "you will know it all 
800U enough. At one-aad-twenty you shal} have all the in- 
formation that can be given to you." 

But few words more passed on that matter, and they only 
conveyed a reiteration of the Earl's promise more distinctly. 
On the afternoon of that day another person was added to 
Oie dinner table of the Earl of Sunbury. Wilton knew not 
that anybody was coming, till he perceived that the Earl 
waited for some guest ; but at length the Earl of Byerdale 
was announced, and a tall good-looking man, of some fifty 
years of age, or perhaps less, entered the room, with that 
calm, slow, noiseless sort of footstep, which generally accom- 

fanies a disposition either naturally or habitually cautious. 
t is somewhat like the footstep of a cat over a dewy lawn. 

Between the statesman's brows was a deep-set wrinkle, 
which gave his countenance a sullen and deteimined charao- 
ter, and the left-hand comer of his mouth, as well as the 
marking line between the lips and the cheek, were drawn 
sharply down, as if he were constantly in the presence of 
somebody he disliked and rather scorned. Yet he strove 
frequently to smile, made gay and very courteous speeches 
too, and said small pleasant things with a peculiar grace. 
He was, indeed, a very gentlemanly and courtly personage, 
and those who liked him were wont to declaie, that it was 
not his fault if his countenance was somewhat forbidding. 
By some persons, indeed — as is frequently the case witfi 
people of weak and subservient characters— the very sneer 
upon his lip, and the authoritative frown upon his brow, were 
received as marks of dignity, and signs of a high and power- 
ful mind: 

Such things, however, did not at aU impose upon a man 
so thoroughly acquainted with courts and cabinets as die 
Earl of Sunbury, and the consequence was, that Lord Byer- 
dale, with all Ms coolness, self-confidence, and talent, felt 
himself second in the company of the greater mind, and 
though he liked not the feeling, yet stretched his courtesy 
and politeness farther than usual. 

Wlien he entered, he advanced towards the Earl vrith one 
of his most bright and placid smiles, apologized for being a 
little later than his time, was delighted to see the Earl look- 
ing rather better, and then turned to see who was the other 
person in the room, in order to apportion his civility accord- 
ingly. When he beheld Wilton Brovm, the young gende- 
man's fine person, his high and lofty look, and a certain air 
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of dtstinotion and self-possession about him, thougli so young, 
appeared to strike and puzzle Iiim ; but the Earl instantly 
introduced his protege to the statesman, saying, " The joong 
Mend, my lord, of whom I spoke to you, Mr. Wilton Brovrn." 

Lord Byeidale was now as polite as he could be, assured 
the young gentleman that all his small interest oould com- 
mand should be at his service ; and while he did so, he looked 
&om his oountenanoe to that of the Earl, and from the Earl's 
to his, as if he were oomparing them with one another. Then, 
again, he glanoed his eyes to a beautiful picture by Kneller, 
of a lady diessed in a fanciful costume, which hung on one 
side of the drawing-room. 

Wilton remarked the expiession of his Cue as he did so; 
and his own thoughts, connecting that expression with fore- 
gone suspicions, rendered it pai^il. Quitting the room for 
a moment before dinner was annoanced, he retired to his own 
chamber, and looked for an instant in tiie gloss. He was 
instantly struck by an eztraordinair resemblance, between 
himself and the picture, which bad never occurred to him 
before. 

In the meanwhile, OS soon aa he had quitted the room, the 
Earl said, in a calm, grave tone to bis companion, pointing 
at the same time to dbe picture which the other had been 
remarking, " The likeness is indeed very striking, and might, 
perhaps, lead one to a suspicion which is not correct." 

" Oh, my dear lord," replied the courtier, " you must not 
think I meant anything of^the kind. I did remark a slight 
likeness, perhaps ; but I was admiring the beauty of the por- 
trait That is a Kneller, of course ; none could paint that 
but Kneller." 

The Earl bowed his head and turned to the window. ** It 
is the portrait," he said, " of one of my mother's family, a 
third or fourth cousin of my own. H^r father. Sir Hury 
Oswald, was obliged to fly, you know, for one of those sad 
affairs in the reign of Cluurles the Second, and his estates 
and effects were sold. I bought that picture at the time, 
with sereral other tbii^, as memorials of them, poor 
people." 

" She must have been very handsome," said Lord Byerdale. 

" The painter did her less than Justice," replied the Ear), 
in tlie same quiet tone : " she and her &iher died in France, 
within a short time of each other ; and there is certainly a 
strong likeness between that portrait and Wilton. — There is 
DO relationship, however." 

Notwithstanding the quiet tone in which the Earl spoke. 
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Lord Brerdale kept hie own opinion upon the subject, but 
dropped it as & matter of conversation. The evening passed 
over oa pleasantly as the illness of the Earl would permit; 
and certainly, if Wilton Brown was not well pleased with the 
Earl of Byeidale, it was not from any lack of politeness on 
the part of that gentleman. That he felt no particular in- 
clination towards faim is not to be denied ; but nevertheless 
be was grateful for his kindness, even of demeanour, and 
doubted not — sueh was his inexperience of the world — that 
the Earl of Byerdale would always treat him in the same 



After this day, which proved, in reality, an eventful one in 
the life of Wilton Brown, about a week elapsed before the 
Earl set out for the Continent Wilton saw him on board, 
and dropped down the river with him ; and after his noble 
friend had quitted the shores of England, he turned his steps 
again towards Oxford, without lingering at aU in the capital. 
It must be confessed, that he felt a much greater degree of 
loneliness, than he had expected to experience on ^e de- 
parture of the Earl. He knew now, for the first time, how 
much he had depended upon, and loved and trusted, the 
only real friend that he ever remembered to have had. It is 
true, that while the Earl was resident in London, and he 
principally in Oxford, they saw but little of each other ; but 
still it made a great diange, when several countries, some at 
peace and some at war with England, lay between them, and 
when the cold melancholy sea stretched its wide barrier to 
lieep them asunder. He felt that he had none to appeal to 
for advice or aid, when advice or aid should he wanting ; that 
the director of his youth was gone, and that he was left to 
win for himself that dark experience of the worlo's ways, 
which never can be learned, widiout paying the sad price of 
flOiTOw and disappointmenL 

Such were naturally his first feelings; and though the 
acuteness of them wore away, the impression s^ remuned 
whenever tbought was turned in that oireotion. He was soon 
cheered, however, by a letter from the Earl, informing him of 
his having arrived safely in Piedmont ; and shortly ahei, the 
first quarter of bis usu^ allowance was transmitted to him, 
vrith a brief polite note from the Earl of Byerdale, in whose 
hands Lord Sunbnry seemed entirely to have placed him. 
Wilton acknowledged the note immediately, and then applied 
himself to his studies again ; but shortly a^r, he was shocked 
by a rumour reaching him, that bis kind friend had been 
taken prisoner by the French. While he was making in- 
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quiries, as diligecdy as was possible in that place, and was 
hesitatiiig, as to whetheT, in order to learn more, he should 
go to London or not, he received a second epistle from the 
Earl of Byerdale, couched in much colder terms than his 
fonner communication, putting the question of the Earl's 
capture beyond doubt, and at the same time stating, that as 
he understood this circumstance was likely to stop the allow- 
ance which had usually been made to Mr. Brown, he, the 
Earl of Byerdale, was anxious to give him some employment 
as speedily as possible, although ^at employment might not 
be such as he could wish to bestow. He begged him, there- 
fore, to eome to London with all speed, to speali with him on 
the subject, and ended, by assming him that he was — what 
Wilton knew him not to be — his very humble and most obe- 
dient servant. 

On first reading the note, Wilton had almost formed a rash 
resolution — had almost determined neither to go to London 
at all, nor to repose upon the friendship and assisttoice of 
the Earl of Byerdale. But recollecting his promise to hie 
noble friend before his departure, he resolved to endure any- 
thing rather than violate such an engagement; and conse- 
quently wrote to say he would wait upon the EbjI as soon 
as the term was over, to the close of imich there wanted bat 
a week or two at that time. 

In that week or two, however, Wilton was destined to feel 
some of the first inconveniences attending a sudden change 
in bis finances. Bemembering, that, for the time at least, 
more than two-thirds of his income was gone, he instantly 
began to contract all his expenses, and suffered, before the 
end of tJie term, not a few of the puniiil followers of com- 
parative poverty. 

He now felt, and felt bitterly, that the small sum which he 
received &om his college would not be sufilcient to maintain 
him at the University, even with the greatest economy; so 
that, besides his promise to the Earl, to accept whatever Lord 
Byerdale should offer him, absolute necessity seemed to foros 
him as a dependent upon that nobleman, at least till he could 
hear some news of his more generous friend. 

It is an undoubted fact, that small annoyances ore often 
more difficult to bear than evils of greater magnitude; and 
Wilton felt all those attendant npon his present situation 
most acutely. To appear differently amongst his noble 
comrades at the University ; to have no longer a horse, to join 
them in their rides; to be obliged to sell the fme books he 
had ooUeoted, and one or two small piotures by great piastcn 
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which he had bought; to be questioned and commiserated by 
the acquaintances who cared the least for him; — all these 
were separate sources of great and acute pain to a feeling 
and sensitive heart, not yet accustomed to adversity. Wilton, 
however, had not been schooling his own mind in vain for 
die last two years ; and though he felt aa much as any one, 
every privation, yet he succeeded in bearing them aU with 
calomess and fortitude, and perhaps even curtailed every 
indulgence more sternly than was absolutely necessary at the 
time, from a fear that the reluctance which he felt might in 
any degree blind his eyes to that which was just and 
right. 

A few instruments of music, a few books not absolutely 
required in bis studies, his implements for drawing, and all 
the little trinkets or gifts of any kind which he had received 
from the Earl of Sunbuiy, were the only things that he still 
preserved, which merited in any degree the name of supet- 
floitieB. With the sum obtained &om the sale of the rest, 
he discharged to the uttermost farthing all the expenses of 
the precei^ng term, took his first degree with honour, and 
then set out upon his journey to London. 

No adventure attended him upon the way; and on the 
morning after his arrival, he presented himself at an early 
hour at the house of the Earl of Byerdale. After waiting 
for some time, he was received by that nobleman with a cold 
and stately air; and having given him a hint, that it would 
have been more respectfiil if he had come up immediately to 
London, instead of waiting at Oxford till the end of the term, 
the Earl proceeded to inform him of his views. 

" Our noble and excellent Mend, the Earl of Sunbury," ssid 
the statesman, " was very anxious, Mr. Brown, that 1 should 
receive you as my private secretary. Now, as I iuformed him, 
the gentieman whom I have always employed cannot of course 
be removed from that situation without cause ; but, at the same 
time, what between my public and my private business, I 
have need of greater assistance than he can render me. I 
have need, in fact, of two private secretaries, and one will 
naiurally succeed the other, when, as will probably be tlie 
ease, in about six months the first is removed by appoint- 
ment to a higlier office. I will give you till to-morrow to 
consider, whetiier the post I now offer you is worth your 
acceptance. The salary we must malie the same as the 
allowance which has lately unfortunately ceased ; and I am only 
sorry that I can give you no ^rther time for reflection, as I 
have already delayed three weeks without deciding between 
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TaiiouB applicants, in order to give you time to arrive in 
London." 

Wilton replied not at tbe moment; for there vaa certainly 
not one word said by the Earl which could ^ve him any 
aseiraable cause of offence, and yet he was grieved and of- 
fended. It was the tone, the manner, the cold haughtiness 
of ever}' look and gesture that pained him. He was not 
moved by any boyish conceit; he was always willing, even 
in his own mind, to offer deep respect to high rank, or high 
station, or high talents. He would have been ready to own 
at once, that tbe Earl was far superior to himself in all these 
particulars; but tliat which did annoy him, as it might annoy 
any one, was to be made to feel the superiority, at every 
word, by the language and demeanour of the Earl himself 

He retired, then, to the inn, where, for the first time during 
all his many visits to London, he had taken up his residence ; 
and there, pacing up and down the room, he thought bitterly 
over Lord Byerdale's proposal. The situation offered to 
him was far inferior to what he had been led to expect; 
and he evidently saw, that the demeanour of the Earl himself 
would render every circumstance connected witli it painful, 
or at least unpleasant. Yet, what was he to do ? There were, 
indeed, a thousand other ways of gaining his livelihood, at 
least till the Earl of Sunbury were set free ; but then, his 
promise that he would not re^se anything which was offered 
by Lord Byerdale again came into his mind, and he deter- 
mined, with that resolute firmness which charEicterized him 
even at an early age, to bear all, and to endure all ; to keep 
his word with the Earl to the letter, and to accept an office 
in the execution of which he anticipated nothing but pain, 
mortification, and discomfort. 

Such being the case, he thought it much better to write his 
resolutions to the Earl, than to expose himself to more 
humiliation by speaking with him on ^e subject again. He 
had suffered sufficiently in their last conversation on that 
matter, and he felt that he should have enough to endure in 
the execution of his duties. He wrote, indeed, as coldly as 
the Earl had spoken ; hut he made no allusion to his dis- 
appointment, or to any hopes of more elevated employment. 
He expressed himself ready to commence his labours as soon 
as the Earl thought right; and in the course of three days 
was fully established as the second private secretary of the 
Earl. 

Tbe next three or four months of his life we shall pass 
over as briefly as possible, for they were chequered by no 
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iflcident of very great interest. The Earl employed him 
daily, but how did he employ him? — ^As a mere olerk. No 
public paper, no document of any importance, passed through 
bis hands. Letters on private business, the details of some 
estates in Shropshire, copies of long and to him meaningless 
aocoUDts, and notes and memorandums, referring to afiairs 
of very little interest, were the ocoupations given to a man of 
active, energetic, and cultivated mind, of eager aspirations, 
and a glovring fancy. It may be asked, how did the Earl 
treat him, too ? — As a clerk ! and not as most men of gentle- 
manly feeling would treat a clerk. Seldom any salutation 
marked his entrance into the room, and cold, formal orders 
were all that he received. 

Wilton bore it all with admirable patience; he murmured 
not, otherwise than in secret; but often when he returned to 
his own solitary room, in the small lodging he had taken for 
himself in London, the heart within his bosom felt like a 
newly-imprisoned bird, as if it would beat itself to death 
against the bars that confined it. 

Amidst all this, there was some consolation came. A letter 
arrived one morning, after this had continued about two 
months, bearing one postmark from Oxford, and another 
from Italy. It was from the Earl of Sunbury, who was better, 
and wrote in high spirits. He had been arrested by the 
French, and having been taken for a general officer of dis- 
tinction, had been detained for several weeks. But he had 
been well treated, and set at liberty, as soon as his real name 
and character were ascertained. Only one of Wilton's letters, 
and that of an early date, had reached him, so that he knew 
none of the occurrences which placed his young friend in so 
painftil a situation, but conceived him to be still at Oxford, 
and still possessing the allowance which he had made him. 

The moment he received these tidings, Wilton replied to 
it with a feeling of joy and a hope of deliverance, which 
showed itself in every line of the details he gave. This letter 
was more fortunate ihati the others, and the Eaxl's answer 
was received within a month. That answer, however, in 
some degree disappointed his young friend. Lord Sunbuir 

S raised his conduct much for accepting the situation which 
ad been offered; but he tried to soothe him under the 
conduct of the Eaxl of Byerdale, while he both blamed that 
conduct and censured the Earl in severe terms, for having 
suffered the allowance which he had authorized him to pay 
to drop in so sudden and unexpected a manner. To guard 
agsonst the reoorrenoe of such a thing for the future, the Earl 
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encloBed on order on his steward for the sum, with directions 
that it should be paid in preference to anything else whatso- 
ever. At (he same time, however, he urged Wilton earnestly 
not to quit the Ear) of Byerdale, hut to remain in ^e em- 
ployment which he had accepted, at least till the return of a 
more sincere friend from the Continent should afford the 
prospect of some hetter and more agreeable occupation. 

Wilton resolved to submit; and as he saw tlu.t the Earl 
was anxious upon the subject, wrote to him immediately, to 
announce that such was the case. Hope gave him patdeuce; 
and the increased means at his command afforded him the 
opportunity of resuming llie habits of that station in which 
he had always hitherto moved. In these respects, he was 
now perfectly at his ease, for his habits were not expensive ; 
and ne could indulge in all, to which his wishes led him, 
without those careful thoughts which had been forced upon 
him by the sudden stnutening of his means. Such, then, 
was his situation when, towards the end of about three 
months, a new change came over his fate, a new era began 
in the history of his life. 



CHAPTER XI. 

How often is it that a new acquaintance, begim under acci- 
dental circumstances, forms an epocba in life ? How often 
does it change in every respect the current of our days on 
earth — ay ! and affect eternity itself? The point of time at ' 
which we form such an acquaintance is, in fact, the spot at 
which two streams meet. There, the waters of both axe in- 
sensibly blended together — the clear and the turbid, the 
rough and the smooth, the rapid and the slow. Each not 
only modifies the manner, and tne direction, and the progress 
of ^e other with which it mingles, but even if any material 
object separates the united stream again into two, the indi- 
viduality of botli those that originally formed it is lost, and 
each is affected for ever by the progress they have had 
together. 

Wilton Brown was now onoe more moving at ease. He 
bad his horses and his servant, and his small convenient 
apartments at no great distance from the Ear] of Byerdale'e. 
He could enjoy the various objects which the metropolis pre- 
sented from time to time to satisiy the taste or the curiosity 
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of the public, and he oould minf^e in his leisure hotirs with 
the few amongst the acquaintances he had made in passing 
tbrongh a public school, or residing at the University, 
whom he had learned to love or to esteem. He sought 
them not, indeed, and he courted no gie&t society ; for 
there was not, perhaps, one amongst those he knew whose 
taste, and thoughts, and feelings, were altogether congenial 
with his own. Indeed, when any one has found such, in one 
or two instances, throughout the course of life, he may sit 
himself down, saying, " Oh ! happy that I am, in the wide 
omverse of matter and of spirit I am not alone ! There are 
beings of kindred sympathies linked to myself by ties of lore 
which it never can be the will of Almighty Beneficenoe that 
death itself should break !" 

If Wilton felt thus towards any one, it was towards the 
Karl of Sunbury ; but yet there was a difference between bis 
sensations towards that kind friend and those of which we 
have spoken, on which we seed not pause in this place. Ex- 
cept in his society, however, Wilton's thoughts were nearly 
alone. There were one or two young noblemen and others, 
for whom he felt a great regard, a high esteem, a certain 
degree of habitnal affection, but that was all, and thus his 
time in general passed solitarily enough. 

With the Earl of Byerdale he did not perhaps interchange 
ten words in three months, although when he was writing in 
the same room with him he had more than once remarked 
the eyes of the Earl fixed stem and intent upon him from 
beneath their overhanging brows, as if he would have asked 
him some dark and important question, or proposed to him 
Borne dangerous and terrible aet which he dared hardly 
name. 

" Were he some Italian minister," thought Wilton, some- 
times, " and I, as at present, his poor secretary, I should ex- 
pect him every moment to commend the assassination of 
some enemy to my convenient skill in suoh affairs." 

At length one morning when he arrived at the house of the 
Earl to pursue his daily task, he saw a travelling carriage at 
the door with two servants, English and foreign, disencum- 
bering it from the trunks which were thereunto attached in 
somewhat less convenient guise than in the present day. He 
took no not«, however, and entered as usual, proceeding at 
once to the cabinet, where he usually found the Earl at that 
hour. He was there and alone, nor did the entrance of 
WUton create any &rther diange in his proceedings than 
merely to point to another table, saying, " Three letters to 
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answer there, Mr. Brown — the comers are turned down, with 
direotione.'' 

Wilton sat down and proceeded as ubu&I; but he had 
soaroely ended the first letter and begun a second, when the 
door of the apartment wa« thrown unceremoniously open, 
and a young gentleman entered the room, alightly, but very 
gracefully made, extremely handsome in features, but pale 
m complexion, antf with a quick, wandering, and yet marking 
eye, which seemed to bespeak much of intelligence, hut no 
great steadiness of ohaxacter. He was dressed strangely 
enough, in a silk dreasing-gown of the richest-flowered em- 
broidery, slippers of crimson velvet embroidered with gold 
upon his feet, and a oiimaon velvet nightcap with gold tassels 
on his head. 

" Why, my dear sir, this is really cruel," cried he, advanc- 
ing towards the £arl, and speaking in a tone of light re- 
proach, " to go away and leave me, when I come hack from 
twelve or fomrteen hundred miles' distance, without even 
waiting to see my most beautiful dressing-gown. Really you 
finthers are becoming excessively undutiful towards your 
children ! Yon have wanted some one so long to keep you 
in order, my lord, that I see evidently, I shall be obliged to 
hold a tight hand over you. But tell me, in pity tell me, 
did you ever see anything so exquinte as this dressing-gown? 
Its beauty would be nothing without its superbness, and its 
splendour nothing without its delicacy. The richness of the 
Bilk would be lost without the radiant colours of the flowers, 
and the miraculous taste of the embroidery would be entirely 
thrown away upon any other stuff than that. In short, 
one might write a aateohism upon it, my lord. There is 
nothing on all the earth equal to it. No man has, or has had, 
or will have, anytlung that can compete with it. Gold could 
Dot buy it I was obliged to seduce the girl that worked it; 
and then, like Ulysses with Circe, I bound her to perform 
what task I liked. * Produce me,' I exclaimed, ' a dressing- 
gown !* and, lo ! it stands before you." 

Wilton Brown turned his eyes for an instant to the coun- 
tenance of the Earl of Byeidale, when, to his stirprise, he 
beheld there, for the first time, something that might be 
called a good-humoured smile. The change of Wilton's 
position, slight as it was, seemed to call the attention of the 
Toung gentleman, who instantly approached the table where 
he sat, exclaiming, " Who is this i I don't know him. What 
do you mean, sir," he oontinued, in the same hght tone — 
** what do yon mean, by suffering my father to run riot in 
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this way, vbile T tun gone ? Why, sir, I find he has addicted 
himself to comtierisin, and to cringing, and to sitting in 
cabinets, and to making long speeches in die House of Lords, 
and to all sorts of vices of the same kind, bo as nearly to 
have fallen into prime miniaterism. AH this is very bad — 
Tery bad, indeed " 

" My dear boy," said the Ear), ** you will gain the cha- 
racter of a madman without deserving h." 

" Pray, papa, let me alone," replied the young man, 
affecting a boyish tone ; " you only interrupt me: may I ask, 
sir, what is your name ?" he continued, still addressing 
Wilton. 

" My name, sir," replied the other, slightly colouring at 
such an abrupt demand, " is Wilton Brown." 

" Then, Wilton, I am very glad to see you," replied the 
other, holding out his hand — "you are the very person I 
wanted to see^ for it so happens, that my wise, prudent, and 
statesmanlike friend, the Earl of Suabury, having fax greater 
coniideace in the security of my noddle than has my worthy 

Iiarent here, has entrusted to me for your behoof one long 
etter, and innumerable long messages, together with a strong 
recommendation to you, to take me to your bosom, and cherish 
me as any old man would do his grandson; namely, with 
the most doting, short-sighted, and depraving^ affection, 
which can be shovm towards a wayward, whimsical, tiresome, 
capricious boy; and now, if you don't like my own account 
of myself, or the specimen yon have had this morning, you 
had better lay down your pen, and come and take a walk 
with me, in order to shake off your dislike; for it must be 
shaken off, and the sooner it is done the better." 

The Earl's brow had by this time gathered into a very 
ominous sort of frown, and he informed his son in a stem 
tone, tliat his clerk, Mr. Brown, was engaged in business of 
importance, and would not be fr^e from it^ he feared, till 
three o'clock. 

" Well, my lord, I will e'en go and sleep till three," 
replied the young man. *' At that hour, Mr. Brown, I will 
come and seek yoiL I have an immeaei^ to say to you, all 
about nothing in the world, and therefore it is absolutely 
necessary that I should disgorge myself as soon as possible." 
Thus saying, he turned guly on his heel, and left the 
Earl's cabinet. 

" You must excuse him, Mr. Brown," said the Earl, as 
soon as he waa gone ; " he is wild with spirits and youdi, 
but he will soon, I trust, demean himself more properly." 
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Wilton made no reply, bat thought that if the demeanour 
of the son was not altogether pleasant, the demeanour of the 
father was ton times worse. When the three letters were 
written, Lord Byerdale immediately informed Wilton that he 
Bbould have no farther occupation for him that day, although 
the clock had not much passed the first hour after noon; and 
as it was evident that he had no inclination to encourage 
any intimacy between him and his son, the young gentleman 
retired to lus own lodgings, and ordering his horse to be 
brought round quickly, prepared to take a lengthened ride 
into the country. 

Before the horse could be saddled, however, a servant 
announced Lord Sherbrooke, and the next moment the son 
of the Earl of Byerdale entered the room. There was some- 
thing in the name that sounded familiar in the ears of Wilton 
Brown, he could not tell why. He almost expected to see a 
familiar h^e present itself at the open door ; for so little had 
been the communication between himself and the Earl of 
Byerdale, that he had never known till that morning that 
the Earl had a son, nor ever heard the second title of the 
family before. He received bis visitor, however, with 

Sleasure, not exactly for the young nobleman's own sake, 
ut rather on account of the letters and messages which he 
had promised from the Eail of Sunbury. 

Lord Sherbrooke was now dressed as might well become 
a man of rank in his day; with a certsdn spice of foppeiy in 
his apparel, indeed, and with a slight difference in the mshion 
and materials of his clothes &om those ordinarily worn in 
England, which might just mark, to an observing eye, that 
they had been made in a foreign country. 

His demeanour was much more calm and sedate than it 
bad been in the morning; and sitting down, he began by a 
reproaeh to Wilton, for having gone away without waiting t« 
see him again. 

" The fact is, my lord," replied Wilton, " that the Earl, 
though he did not absolutely send me away, gave me such 
an intimalion to depart, that I could not well avoid it." 

" It strikes me, Wilton," said Lord Sherbrooke, femiliarly, 
" that my father is treating you extremely ill; Lord Sunbury 
gave me a hint of the kind, when I saw him in Home ; and I 
see that he said even less than the truth." 

" I have no right to complain, my lord," answered Wilton, 
after pausing for a moment to master some very painM 
emotions — " I have no reason to complain, my lord, of con- 
duct that I voluntarily endure." 
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" Vet7 well answered, Wilton !" replied the young lord, 
" but not logically, my good Mend. Exery gentleman has a 
right to expect gentlemanly treatment. He has a right to 
complain if he does not meet with tliat which he has a right 
to expect ; and he does not bar himself of that right of com- 
plaint, because any circnmstanoes render it expedient or right 
tor him not to resist the ill-treatment at which he murmurs. 
However, it is more to your honour that you do not complain ; 
but I know my father well, and, of course, amongst a great 
many high qualities, there are some cot quite so pleasant 
We must mend this matter for you, however, and what I wish 
to say to you now, is, that you must not spoil all I do, by any 
pride of that kind which will make you hold back when I 
pull forward." 

" Indeed, my lord," replied Wilton, " you wonld par- 
ticularly oblige me by making no effort to change the position 
in which I am placed. All the communication which takes 
place between your lordship's fitther and myself is quite 
sufficient for the transaction of business, and we can never 
stand in any other relation towards each other than that of 
minister and private secretary." 

" Or ckrh, as he called you to me to-day," said Lord Sher* 
brooke, drily, 

" The name matters very little, my lord," replied Wilton ; 
" he calls me tfcretary to myself, and such he stated me to be 
in the little memorandum of my appointment, which he gave 
me , but if it please him better to call me clerk, why, let him 
do it." 

" Oh ! I shall not remonstrate," replied Lord Sherbrooke ; 
" I never argue with my father. In the first place, it would 
be undutiiiil and disrespectfiil, and 1 am the most dutiful of 
all souBj and in the next place, he generally somehow gets 
the better of me in argument — the more completely the more 
wrong he is. But, nevertheless, I can find means to drive 
him, if not to persnade him ; to lead him, if not to convince 
him ; uid having had my own way from childhood up to the 
present hour — tdas! that I should say it, after having taken 
the way diat I have taken — I do not intend to give it up just 
now, so I vrill soon drive him to a different way with you, 
while you have no share in the matter, but that of merely 
suffering me to assume, at onoe, the character of an old 
friend, and not an insincere one. On the latter point, indeed, 
you must believe me to be just as sincere aa my fitther is in- 
sincere , for you very well know, Wilton, that, in this world 
of ours, it is much more by uvtnding the fiwilts than by fbl- 
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lowing die nitnfls of our parents, diat we get on m life. 
Every fool can see where hie &dier is a fool, and can take 
care not to be foolish in the same way; but it ie a much more 
difficult thing to appreciate a father's wisdom, and learn to 
be wise like him." 

" The laUer, my lord, I should think, would be the nobler 
endeavpnr," replied Wilton ; " though I cannot say what 
would have been my own case, if I had ever hod the happiness 
of knowing a father's care." 

Lord Sherbrooke for a moment or two made no reply, bnt 
looked down upon the ground, apparently stniok by Uie tone 
in which Wilton epoke. He answered at length, however^ 
raising his eyes wiu one of his gay looks, " After all, we are 
but mortals, my dear Wilton, and we must have onr little 
follies and vices. I would not be an angel for the world, for 
my part; and besides — for bo staid and sober a young man 
as you are — you forget that I have a duty to perform towards 
my father, to check faim when I see him going wrong, and to 
put him in the right way; to afford him, now and then, a 
little filial eorrection, and take oaxe of his morals and his 
e^lucation. Why, if he had not me to look after him, I do 
not know what would become of him. However, I see," he 
added in a graver tone, " that I must not jest with you, until 
you know me and understand me better. What I mean is, 
that we are to be Mends, remember. It is all arranged be- 
tween the £arl of Sunbury and myself. We are to be friends, 
ihen ; and such being the case, I will take care that my lord 
of Byerdale does not call my friend his clerk, nor treat him 
in any other manner than as ray friend. And now, Wilton, 
set about the matter as fost as ever you can. There is my 
letter of recommendation from the Earl of Sunbury, whidi 
I hope will break down some barriers, the rest I must do for 
myself. You will find me full of faults, fiill of follies, and 
full of vices; for though it may be a difficult thing to be full 
of three things at once, yet the faults, follies, and vices within 
me seem to fill me altogether, each in turn, and yet altogether. 
In £EUit, they put me in mind of two liquids with which I once 
•aw an Italian oonjurer perform a carious trick. He filled a 
glass with a certain liquid, which looked like water, up to 
the very brim, and then poored iu a eonsidenriile quantity 
of another liquid without increasing the hquid in the glau 
by a drop. Now sometimes my folly seems to fill me so 
completely, that I should think there was no room for vices, 
but those vices find some means to slip in, without incom- 
moding me in the least However, I will leave you now to 
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read yoar lettara, and to wMider at yoor sue and prudent 
fciead, the Earl of Sunbuiy, having iDtroduoed to yoor 
acqnaintanoe, and recommended to your friendship, one who 
hut mode half tlie capitals of Europe ring irith his pranks. 
The secret is, Wilton, that the Earl knows both me and you. 
He pays you the high compliment of thinking you can be 
the companion of a very faulty man, without acquiring his 
iaults ; and he knows that, though 1 cannot oure myself of my 
own errors, I bate them too muob to wish any one to imi- 
tate them. When you have done reading," he added, " come 
and join me at Monsieur Faubert's Kiding School, in the lane 
going up to the Oxford Road: I see your horse at the door — 
I will get one there, and we will have a ride in the country. 
By heavens, what a beautiful picture ! It is quite a little gem. 
liiat child's head must be a Correggio." 

" I believe it is," replied Wilton ; " I saw it accidentally 
at an auction, and bought it for a mere trifle." 

" You have the eye of a judge," replied his companion. 
" Do not be long ere you join me;" and looking at every 
little object of ornament or luxury that the room contained, 
standing a minute or two before another picture, taking up, 
and examining all over, a small bronze urn, that stood on 
one of the tables, and criticising the hilts of two or three of 
Wilton's swords, that stood in the comer of the room, he 
made his way out, like Hamlet, " witboot his eyes," and left 
his new acquaintance to read his letter in peace. 

In that letter, which was in every respect most kind, 
Wilton found that the Earl gave a detailed account of the 
character of the young nobleman who had just left him. He 
represented him, very much as he had represented himself 
fiill of follies, and, unfortunately, but too much addicted to 
let those follies run into vices. " Though he neither gambled 
nor drank for pleasure," the Earl said, " yet, as if for variety, 
he 'Would sometimes do both to excess. In other respects, 
he had lived a life of great profligacy, seeming utterly care- 
less of the reproaches of any one, and rather taking means 
to make any fresh act of licence generally known, than to 
conceal it Nor is this," continued the Earl, " ^m that 
worst of all vanittes, whioh attaches fame to what is iniamous, 
and oonfonnds notoriety with renoum, but rather from a sort of 
daringness of disposition, whioh prompts him to avow openly 
any act to which there may be risk attached. With all these 
bad qualities," the Earl proceeded, " there are many good 
ones. To be bold as a lion is but a corporeal endowment, 
hat he adds to that the most perfect Mncerity and frankness. 
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He would nether falsify his word nor decj on act that he 
has ootninitted for the world. His mind is sufficiently acute, 
and his heart sufficiently good, to see distinctly the evils of 
unbridled licence, and to condemn it in his own case ; and 
he is the last man in the world who would lead or encourage 
any one in tha.t course which he has pursued himself. In 
short, his own passions are as the bonds cast around the 
Hebrew giuit when he slept, to give him over into the hands 
of any one who chooses to lead him into wrong. The con- 
secrated lodts of the Nazarite — I mean, purity and innocence 
of heart — have been sboro away completely in the lap of 
one Delilah or another ; and though he hates those who nold 
him captive, he is constrained to follow where they lead. I 
think you may do him good, Wilton ; I am certain be can do 
you no harm : I believe that he is capable, and I am certain 
that he is willing, to make your abode in London more plea^ 
sant to you, and to open that path for your advancement, 
which his father would have put you in, if he had fdlfilled 
the promises that he made to me." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A PEW weeks made a considerable change in the progress of 
the life of Wilton Brown. He found the young Lord Sher- 
brooke all that he had been represented to be in every good 
point of character, and less in every evil point. He did not, 
it ie true, studiously veil from his new &iend his libertine 
habits, or his light and reckless character; but it so hap- 
pened, that when in society with Wilton, his mind seemed to 
find food and occupation of a higher sort, and, on almost all 
occasions, when conversing with him, he showed himself, as 
he might always have appeared, a high-bred and well- 
informed gentleman, who, though somewhat wild and rash, 
possessed a cultivated mind, a rich and playfiil fancy, and a 
kind and honourable heart. 

Wilton soon discovered that he could become attached to 
him, and ere long he found a new point of interest in the 
character of his young companion, which was a sort of daxk 
and solemn gloom that fell upon him from time to time, and 
would seize him in the midst of his gayest moments, leaving 
him, for the time, plunged in deep and sombre meditations. 
This strange fit was very often succeeded by bunts of gaie^ 
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and mtiTrimeiit, to the full as wild and joyoas as those that 
went before; and Wilton's curiosity and sympathy vere both 
excited by a state of mind which he marked attentively, and 
which, though he did not comprehend it entirely, showed 
him that there was some grief hidden but not vanquished in 
the heart 

Lord Sherbroobe did not see the inquiring eyes of his 
friend fixed upon him without notice ; and one day he said, 
" Do sot look at me in these fits, Wilton ; and ask me no 
questi<Hia. It is the evil spirit upon me, and he must have 
his hour." 

As the time passed on, Wilton and the young lord beciuDe 
daily companions, and the Earl could not avoid showing, at 
all events, some civility to the constant associate of his son. 
He gradually began to converse with him more frequently. 
He even ventured, every now and then, upon a smile. He 
talked for an instant, sometimes, upon die passing events of 
the day; and, once or twice, asked him to dine, when he and 
his son would otherwise have been titr-&-Ute. All this was 
pleasant to Wilton ; for Lord Sherbrooke managed it so well, 
by merely marking a particular preference for his society, 
that there was no restraint or force in the matter, and the 
change worked itself gradually without any words or remon- 
strance. In the midst of all this, however, one little event 
occurred, which, though twenty other things might have been 
of much more importance and much more disagreeable in 
their consequences, pained Wilton in a greater degree than 
anything fae had endured. 

One day, when the Earl was confined to his drawing-room 
by a slight fit of gout, Wilton had visited him for a moment^ 
to obtain more particular direotions in regard to something 
which he had been directed to write. Just as he had received 
those direotions, and was about to retire, the Duke of Gave- 
ston was announced ; and in passing through a second room 
beyond, into which the Earl could see, Wilton came sud- 
denly upon the Duke, and in him at onoe recognised the 
nohleman whom he had aided in delivering irom the clutches 
of some gentlemen practitioners on the King's Highway, 
Their meeting was so sudden, that the Duke, though he evi- 
dently recollected instantly the face of Wilton Brown, could 
not conneot it with the circumstances in which he had seen 
it Wilton, on his part, merely bowed and passed on ; and 
the Dokfl, advancing to Lord Byerdale, asked at onoe, 
" Who is that young gentleman ? — his &ce is quite &miliai 
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" It is only my olerk," replied the Earl, in a careless tone. 
" I hope your grace received my letter." 

Wilton had not yet quitted the room, and heard it all ; 
but he went out without pause. . When the door was closed 
behind him, however, he stood for a moment gazing sternly 
upon the ground, and summoning every good and firm feel- 
ing to his aid. Nor was be unsuccessKil : he once more 
conquered the strong temptation to throw up his employment 
instantly ; and, asking MmseH, " What have I to do with 
pride ?" he proceeded with his daily task as if nothing had 
occurred. 

No consequences followed at the moment ; but before we 
proceed to ^e more active business of our story, we must 
pause upon one other incident, of no great apparent import- 
ance, but which the reader will eonneot aright Tvith the other 
events of the tale. 

Two mornings after that of which vre have spoken, the 
Earl came suddenly into the room where Wilton was writing, 
and interrupted him in what he was about, by saying, " I 
wish, Mr. Brown, yon would have the goodness to write, 
under my dictation, a letter, which is of some importance." 

Brown bowed his head, and taking fresh paper, proceeded 
to vrrite down the Earl's words, as follows: — 

" Sir, — Immediately upon the receipt of this, you will be 

pleased to proceed to the village of , in the county 

of , and make immediate inquiries, once more, in 

regard to the personals concerning whom you instituted an 
investigation some ten or twelve years ago. Any additional 
documents you may procure, concerning Colonel Sherbrooke, 
Colonel Lennard Sherbrooke, or any of the other parties 
concerned in the transactions which you know of as taking 
place at that time, you will be pleased to send to me forthwith." 
Wilton perceiving that the Earl did not proceed, looked 
up, as if to see whether he had concluded or not. The 
Earl's eyes were fixed upon him with a stern, intense gaze, 
as if he would have read his very soul. Wilton's looks, on 
the contrary, were so perfectly unconscious, so innocent of 
all knowledge that he was doing anything more than writing 
an ordinary letter of business, that— if die Earl's gaze was 
intended to interpret his feelings by any of those external 
marks, which betray the secrets of the heart, by slight and 
transitory characters written on nature's record book, the 
&ce — he was convinced at once that there was nothing con* 
cealed below. His brow relaxed, and he went on dictating, 
while the young gentleman proceeded calmly to write. 
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" Yoa Will be particular," the letter went on, " to inquire 
what became of the boy, aa his name was not down in the 
list found upon the captain's person ; and you will endeavour 
to discover what became of the boat that carried Lennaid 
Sherbrooke and the boy to the ship, and whether all on board 
it perished in the storm, oi not." 

The EbjI still watched Wilton's ooontenonoe with some 
degree of eameitness ; and, to say the truth, if his young 
companion had not been pat upon his guard, by detecting 
the first stem, dark glance die minister bad given him, some 
emotion might have been visible in his counteaanoe, some 
degree of thoughtiul inquiry in his manner, as he asked^ 
" To whom am I to address it, my lord P" 

The words of the £arl, in directing an inquiry aboot the 
fisherman, the boy, the boat, and the wreck, seemed to con- 
nect themselves with strange figures in the past — figures 
which appeaxed before his mind's eye vague and misty, such 
as we are told the shadows alnays appear at first which are 
conjured up by the cabalistic words of a necromancer. He 
felt that there was some connecting link between himself and 
the subject of the Earl's investigation ; what, he could not 
tell r* bat whatever it was, his curiosity was stimulated to tax 
his memory to the utmost, and to try by any means to lead 
her to a right conclusion, through t^e intricate ways of the 
past 

That first gaze of the Earl, however, had excited in his 
bosom not exactly suspicion, but that inclination to conceal 
his feelings, which we all experience when we see that some 
one whom we neither love nor trust is endeavouring to unveil 
them. He therefore would not suffer his mind to rest upon 
any inquiry in regard to the past, till the emotions which it 
might prodooe could be indulged unwatched ; and, applying 
to the mechanical business of the pen, he vrrote on to ^e con- 
elusion, and then demanded, simply, " To whom am 1 to 
address it ?" 

" To Mr. Shea,"' replied the Earl, "my agent in Water- 
fi>rd, to whom you have written before ;" and there tlie con- 
versation dropped. 

The Earl took the letter to sign it; but now that it was 
done, he seemed indifferent about its going, and put it into a 
portfolio, where it remained several days before it was sent. 

As soon as he could escape, Wilton Brown retired to his 
own dwelling, and there gave himself up to thought ; but the 
iaots, which seemed fioating about in the dark gulf of the 
past, still eluded the grasp of memory, as she strove te 
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cateh tbem. TheTe was Bomething, indeed, which he recol- 
lected of a boat, and a storm at sea, and a fisherman's cabin, 
and Blill the name of Sherbrooke rang in his ears, as Bome- 
thing known in other days. But it came not upon him with 
the same freshness which it had done when first he heard 
the title of the Eail of Byerdale's son ; and he could recall 
no more than the particulars we have mentioned, though the 
name of Lennard seemed familiar to him also. 

While he was in this meditative mood, pondering thought- 
iiilly over the past, and extracting little to satidy him &om 
a record which time, unfortunately, had effaced, he waa in- 
terrupted by the coming of the young Lord Sherbrooke, who 
now was accustomed to enter familiarly without any an- 
nouncement. On the present occasion his step waS more 
rapid than usual, his manner more than commonly excited, 
and the moment he had cast himself into a chair he burst 
into along loud peal of laughter. " In the name of Heaven," 
he exclaimed, "what piece of foolery do you think my 
worthy father has concocted now ? On my honour, I believe 
that he is mad, and only fear that he has transmitted a part 
of his madness to me. Think of everythingthat is ridiculous, 
Wilton, that yon can conceive ; let your mind run free "over 
every ahsnrd combination that it is possible to fancy; think 
of aJl that is stupid or mad-like in times present or past, 
and then tell me what it is that my &ther intends to do." 

" I really do not know, Sherbrooke," replied his friend : 
** but nothing, I dare say, half so bad as you would have me 
believe. Your father is much too prudent and oarefiil a 
man to do anything that is absurd." 

" You don't know him — Wilton, you don't know him," re- 
plied Lord Sherbrooke ; " for the sake of power or of wealth 
he has the coura^ to do anything on earth that is absurd, 
and for revenge he has the courage to do a great deal more. 
In regard to revenge, indeed, I don't mind: he is quite 
right there ; for surely if we are bound to be grateful to a 
man that does good to us, we are bound to revenge our- 
selves upon him who does us wrong. Besides, revenge is a 
gentlemanlike passion; but avarice and ambition are cer- 
tainly the two most ungendemanlike propensities in human 
natute." 

" Not ambition, stirely," exclaimed Wilton. 

" The worst of aU!" cried his fnend — "the worst of all! 
Avarice is a gentleman to anttntion ! Avarice is merely a 
tinker, a dealer in old metal; bat ambition is a chimney- 
<weep of a passion: a mere olimbing-boy, who will go 
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dtTough any dir^ hole in all Chiistendoin only to get out at 
the top of the chimney. But you harre not g;ueB8ed, Wilton—; 
you have not guessed. To it; and tell me, what is the 
absurd thing my father proposes to do i" 

Wilton fihook his head, and said that he could in no way 
divine. 

. " To marry me, Wilton— to marry me to a lady rich and 
fitir," replied the young lord: " what think you of that, 
Wilton .' — ^you who know me, what think you of that ?" 

" Why, if 1 must really say the truth," replied Wilton, 
" I think the Earl has very naturally considered your hap- 
piness before that of the lady." 

" As well gilded a sarcasm that," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
"as if it had come from my other's own Ups. However, 
what you say is very true: the poor unfortunate girl Utde 
knows what die slave merchants are devising for her. My 
&ther has dealt with hers, and her father has dealt willi 
mine, and settled all affairs between them, it seems, without 
our knowledge or participation in any shape. I was the first 
of the two parties concerned who received the word of com- 
mand to match and be married, and as yet the unfortunate 
victim is unacquainted with the designs against her peace 
and happiness for life." 

" Nay, nay," replied Wilton, almost sorrowfiJly, " speak 
not so lightly of it. What have you done, Sherbrooke r for 
Heaven's sake, what have you done i If you have consented 
to marry, let me hope and trust that you have determined 
firmly to change your conduct, and not indeed, as you say, 
to ruin the poor girl's peace and happiness for life." 

" Oh 1 I have consented," replied Lord Sherbrooke, in the 
same gay laughing tone j " you do not suppose that I would 
re&se beauty, and sweetness, and twenty thousand a year. 
I am not as mad as my father. Oh ! I consented directly. I 
understand, she is the great beauty of the day. She will see 
very little of me, and I shall see very little of her, so we shall 
not weary of one another. Oh 1 1 am a very wise man, in- 
deed. I only wanted what our friend Launoelot calls ' a 
trifle of wives' to be King Solomon himself. Why you know 
diat for the other catde which distinguished tiiat great 
monarch I am pretty well provided," 

Wilton looked down upon the ground vrith a look of 
very great pain, while imagination pictured what the future 
life of some young and innocent girl might be, bound to one 
90 wild, so heedless, and dissolute as Lord Sherbrooke. He 
remained silent, however, for be did not daie to trust himself 
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with any fhrther obseiratioiiB ; and when he looked iip 
Again, be found his friend gazing at him with an expression 
on his countenance in some degree boitowM, in some de- 
gree reproachful, but with a look of playjiil meaning flicker- 
ing throi^b the whole. 

" Now docs jour solemnity, and your gravity," said Lord 
Sberbrooke, " and your not yet tmderstanding me, almost 
tempt me, Wiltoo, to play some wild and inconceivable 
trick, juBt for the purpose of opening your eyes, and letting 
you see, that your friend is not such an unfeeling rascal as 
the world gives out." 

" I know you are not, my dear Sberbrooke — I am sure yoo 
are not," replied Wilton, grasping warmly the band whicb 
Lord Sberbrooke held out to him ; " I was wrong for not 
seeing (hat you were in jest, and for not disooveiing at once 
that you had not consented. But bow does the Earl bear 
your refusal?" 

" You are as wrong as ever, my dear Wilton," replied his 
friend, in a more serious tone—" I have consented ; for if I 
had not, it must have mode an irreparable breach between 
my father and myself wfaich you well know I should not 
consider desirable— I must obey him sometimes, you know, 
Wilton — He bad pledged himself, too, that I should consent 
However, to set your mind at rest, 1 will tell yon the loop- 
hole at which I creep out Her fkther, it seems, is not near 
so sanguine as my iaiher, in regard to his child's obedience, 
and he is, moreover, an odd old gentleman, who has got into 
bis head a strange antiquated notion, that the inclinations of 
the people to be manied have something to do with such 
transactions. He therefore bargained, that his consent 
should be dependent upon the yoimg lady's approbation of 
nie when she sees me. Id fac^ I am bound to court, and 
she to be courted. My &ther is bound that i shall marry 
her if she likes roe, her father is bound to give her to me if 
she likes to be given. Now what I intend, Wilton, is, that 
she should not like me. So this very evening you must 
come with me to the theatre, and there we shall see her to- 
gether, for I know where she is to be. To>morrow, I shall 
bo presented to her in form, and if she likes to have me, 
after all I have to say to her, why it is her fault, for I will 
take care she shall not have ignorance to plead in regard to 
my worshipful character." 

Wilton would fain have declined going to the theatre that 
night, for, to say the truth, his heart was somewhat heavy ; 
but Ziord Sberbrooke would take no denial, jokingly saying 
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that he reqiuTed some support under the emotions and 
agitating cirouraBtanofls Trhicn he was about to endure. Ae 
soon as this was settled. Lord Sherbroolce left him, agreeing 
to oall for him in his oaniage at the early hour of a quarter 
before five o'clock ; for such, however, were the more radonal 
times and seasons of our ancestors, that one could enjoy the 
high intelleotual treat of seeing a good play performed from 
beginning to end, without either changing one's dinner hour, 
or going with the certainty of indigestion and headache. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Fab more ponottial than was usual with him. Lord Sher- 
brooke was at the door of Wilton Brown exactly at the hour 
he had appointed; and, getting into hia carriage, they 
speedily roUed on from the neighbourhood of St. James's- 
Btreet, then one of the most fashionable parts of the metro- 

Eolis, to Russell-stTeot, G event- garden. The young lord, 
owever, though evidently anxious to be early at the ^eatre, 
could not resist his inclination to take a look into the Base, 
aud, finding several persons whom he knew there, he lingered 
for a considerable time, introducing Wilton to a number of 
the wits and celebrated men of the day. 

The play bad thus begun before they entered the theatre, 
and the house was filled so completely that it was scarcely 
possible to obtain a seat 

As if with a knowledge that his young companion was 
anxious to see the ill-fated lady destined by her friends to 
be the bride of a wild and reckless libertine. Lord Sherbrooke 
affected to pay no attention whatsoever to anything but what 
was passing on the sta^e. During the first act Wilton was 
indeed ae much occupied as himself with the magic of the 
soene : butwhen the brief pause between the acts took place, his 
eyes wandered round those boxes in which the high nobility 
of the land usually were found, to see if be could discover 
the victim of the Earl of Byerdale's ambition. 

There were two boxes on the opposite side of the house, 
towards one or the other of whioh almost nil eyes were turned, 
and to the occupants of which all the distinguished young 
men in the house seemed anxious to pay their homage. In one 
of those boxes was a very lovely woman of about seven or eight 
and twenty, sitting with a queenly air to receive the hiunble 
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ftdor^on of the gay and fluttering admirers who crowdedround 
her. Her brow was high and broad, but slightly contracted, so 
that a certain haughtiness of ait in her whole figure and person 
was iiilly kept in tone by the expression of her face. For a 
moment or two, Wilton looked at her with a slight smile, as 
he said in his own heart, " If that be the lady destined for 
Sherbrooke, I pity her less than I expected, for she seems 
the very person either to rule him or care little about him." 

The next moment, however, a more perfect recollection of 
all that Lord Sherbrooke bad said, led him to conclude that 
she could not be the person to whom he alluded. He bad 
spoken of her as a girl, as of one younger than himself; 
whereas the lady who was reigning in the stage-box was 
evidently older, and had more die appearance of a married 
than a single woman. 

Wilton then turned his eyes to the other box of which we 
have w)oken ; and in it there was also to be seen a female figure 
seated near the front with another lady ; while somewhat 
farther back, appeared the form of an elderly gentleman with 
a star upon the left breast. Towards that box, as we have 
before said, many eyes were turned; and from the space* 
below, as well as from other parts of the house, the beaux of 
the day were gazing in evident expectation of a bow, or a 
smile, or a mark of recognition. Nevertheless, in neither of 
the ladies which that box contained was there, as far as Wilton 
could see, any of those little arte but too often used for the 
purpose of attracting attention, and which, to say the truth, 
were displayed in a' remarkable manner by the lady in the 
o&er box we have mentioned. There was no fair band 
Stretehed out over the cushions; no fringed glove cast negli- 
gently down ; no fan waved gracefiilly to give empha^s to 
that was said; but, on the contrary, the whole figure of the 
lady in front remained tranquil and calm, with much grace 
ana beauty in the attitude, but none even of that flutter of 
consciousness which often betrays the secrete of vanity. The 
expression of the face, indeed, Wilton could not see, for the 
head was turned towards the stage; and though the lady 
looked round more than once during the interval between the 
aoU to speak to those behind her in the box, the eflfect was 
only to turn her face still farther from his gaze. 

At length, the play went ou, and at the end of the second 
act a slight movement enabled Lord Sherbrooke and Wilton 
to advance fiuther towards the stage, so that the latter was 
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aow nearly oppcMite to the box in which one of the beauties 
of the day was seated. He immediately turned in that di- 
rection, as did Lord Sherbrooke at the same moment; and 
Wilton, with a feeling of pain that can scarcely be described, 
beheld in the fair girl who seemed to be the unwilling object 
of BO much admiration, no other than the young lady whom he 
had aided in rescuing when attacked, as we have before de- 
flcribed, by the gentry who in those days frequented so com- 
monly the King's Highway. 

Though now dressed with splendour, as became her rank 
and statian, there was in her whole countenance the same 
simple unaffected look of tranquil modesty which Wilton had 
remarked there before, and in which he had fancied he read 
the story of a noble mind and a fine heart, rather undervaluing 
than otherwise the external advantages of beauty and station, 
but dignified and raised by the consciousness of purity, cul- 
tivation, and high thoughts. The same look was Uiere, 
modest yet dignified, diffident yet self-possessed; and while 
he became convinced that there sat the bride selected by the 
Earl of Byerdale for his son, he was equally convinced that 
she was the person of all others whose fate would be the 
most miserable in such an union. 

At the same moment, too, his heart was moved by sensa- 
tions that may be very difficult accurately to describe. To 
talk of his being in love with the fair ^rl before him would, 
in those days as in the present, have been absurd; to say that 
he had remembered her with anything like hope, would not 
be true, for be had not hoped in the slightest degree, nor 
even dreamed of hope. But what he had done was this — he 
had thought ofheroften and long; he had recollected the few 
hours spent in her socie^ with greater pleasure than any he 
had known in life; he bad remembered her as the most beau- 
tifiil person he htid ever seen — and indeed to him she was 
so; for not only were her features, and her form, and her 
complexion, all beautiful according to the rules of art, but 
they were beautiful aJso according to that modification of 
beauty which best suited his own taste. The expression, 
too, of her countenance — and she had much expression of 
countenance when conversing with any one she liked — was 
beautiful and varying; and the grace of her movements and 
the calm quietness of her carriage were of the kind which is 
always most pleasing to a high and cultivated mind. 

He had recollected her, then, as the most beautiful creature 
he had ever seen ; but there was also a good deal of imagi- 
native interest atuohed to the ciroumstanoes in which tlwy 
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had firat met ; and he often thought over them with pleasure, 
as forming a little bright spot in the midst of a somewhat dull 
and monotonous existence. In short, all these memories 
made it impossible for him to feel towards her as he did 
towards other women. There was admiratioii, and interest, 
and high esteem. — It wuited, surely, but a little of being love. 
One thing is very certain : Wilton would have heard that she 
was about to be married to any one with no tnconsiderabls 
degree of pain. It would have cost him a sigh; it would 
have made him feel a deep regret. He would not have been 
in the shghtest degree disappointed, for hope being out of 
the question he expected nothing ; but still he might regret. 

Now, however, when he thought that die was about to be 
importuned to mauy one for whom he might himself feel 
very deep and sincere regard, on account of some high and 
noble qualities of the heart, but whose wild and reckless 
libertinism could but make her miserable for ever, the pain 
that he experienced caused him to turn very pale. The next 
moment the blood rushed up again into his cheek, seeing 
Lord Sherbrooke glance his eyes rapidly from the box in 
which she sat to bis countenance, and then to the box again. 

At that very same moment, the Duke, who was the gen- 
tleman sitting on the opposite side of the box, bent forward 
and whispered a few words to his daughter ; the blood sud- 
denly rushed up into her cheek ; and with a look rather of 
anxiety and apprehension than anything else, she tui-ned her 
eyes instantly towards the spot where Wilton stood. Her 
look was changed in a moment ; for though she became quite 
pale, a bright smile beamed forth from her lip; and though 
she put her hand to her heart, she bowed markedly and gra- 
ciously towards her young acquaintance, directing instantly 
towards that spot the looks of all the adnurers who sur- 
rounded the box. 

The words which the Duke spoke to her were very simple, 
but led to an extraordinary mistake. He had in the morning 
communicated to her the proposal which had been made for 
her marriage with Lord Sherbrooke, and she, who had heard 
something of his character, had shrunk with alarm irom the 
very idea. When her &ther, however, now said to her, 
" liiere is Lord Sherbrooke just opposite," and directed her 
attention to the precise spot, her eyes instantiy felt upon 
Wilton. 

She recollected her father's observation in regard to the 
name he bod f^ven at the inn being an assumed one : his fine 
eonunanding person, faia noble countenanoe, his lordly look. 
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and the taste and fashion of bte dress, all made her for the 
moment believe that in him she beheld the person proposed 
for her Aiture husband. At the same lime she could not forget 
that he had rendered her an essential service. He had dis- 

Slayed before her several of those qualities which peculiarly 
raw forth the admiration of women— courage, promptitude, 
daring, and skill ; his conversation had delighted and surprised 
her; and to say troth, he had created in her bosom during the 
short interview, snch prepossessions in his favour, that to her 
he was the person who now solicited her hand, instead of the 
oreattu-e which her imagination bad portrayed as Lord Sher- 
brooke, was no small relief to her heart It seemed as if a 
load was taken off her bosom ; and suoh was the cause of 
those emotions, ibe expression of which upon her coon- 
tenance we have already told. 

It was not, indeed, that she believed herself the least in love 
with Wilton Brown, but she felt that she could love him, and 
that feeling was quite enough. It was enough, while sbefancied 
that he was Lord Sherbrooke, to agitate her with joy and 
hope ; and, though the mistake lasted but a short time, the 
feelings that it produced were sufficient to effect a change 
in all her sensations towards him through life. During the 
brief space that the mistake lasted, she looked upon him, she 
thought of him, as the man who was to be her husband. Had 
it not been for that misunderstanding, the idea of such an 
union between herself and him would most likely never have 
entered her mind; but once having looked upon him in that 
light, even for five minutes, she never could see him or speak 
to him without a recollection of the fact, without a reference, 
however vague, ill-defiued, and repressed in her own mind, 
to the feeling!! and thoughts which she had then entertained. 

Lord Sherbrooke remarked the changing colour, the look 
of recognition on both parts, the glad smile, and the in(jina- 
tion of the head. 

"Why, Wilton," he said in alow voice — " Wilton ! it seems 
yon are already a great deal better acquainted with my future 
wife than I am myself ; and glad to see you does she seem ! 
and most gracious is her notice of you ! Why, there are half 
of those gilded fools on the other side of the house ready to 
out your throat at this moment, when it is mine they would 
seek to cut if they knew all ; but pray come and introduce 
me to my lovely bride, I bad no idea she was so pretty. 
I'm sure I am delighted to have some other introduction 
than that of my &dier, and so unexpected a one." 

All this was said in a bantering tone, bat not without a 
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shrewd examinatioQ of Wilton's oouDtenaiice while it was 
BpokeD. What were the feeliDgs of the young nobleman it 
was impossible for Wilton t« divine; but he tutawered quite 
calmly, the first emotion being by this time passed — " My 
acquaintance with her is so slight, that I certainly could not 
Tenture to introduce any one, far less one who has so much 
better an introduction ready prepared." 

" By heavens, Wilton," replied his &iend, " by the look 
she gave you and the look you returned, one would not have 
judged the acquaintance to be slight; but as you will not 
introduce me, I will introduce you ; for, I suppose, in com- 
mon civility, I must go and speak to her father, as the old 
gentleman's eye is upon me. There! He secures his point 
by a bow. Dearly beloved, I come, I come!" 

Thus saying, he turned to proceied to the bos, making a 
sign to Wilton to follow, which he did, though at the time 
he did it, he censured his own weakness for yielding to the 
temptaUon. 

" I am but going," he thought, " to augment feelings of 
regret at a destiny I cannot change — I only go to increase 
my ovm pain, and in oo degree to avert from that sweet 
girl a fate but too dark and sorrow&l." 

As he thus thought, he felt disposed, even then, to make 
some excuse for not going to the Duke's box ; but by the 
time they were half way Either, they were met by several 
persons coming the other way, amongst whom was a gentle- 
man richly but not gaudily dressed, who immediately 
addressed Lord Sherbrooke, saying, that the Duke of Gave- 
ston requested the honour of his company in his box, and 
Wilton immediately recognised his old companion of th« 
road, Sir John Fenwick. Sir John bowed to him but dis- 
tantly ; and Wilton was more than ever hesitating whether 
he should go on or not, when some one touched him on the 
arm, and turning round he beheld his somewhat doubtful 
acquaintance, who had given himself the name of Green. 

Sir John Fenwick and the stranger looked in each other's 
faces vrithont the slightest sign of recognition : but to Wilton 
himself Green smiled pleasantly, saying, " I very much wish 
to speak a word with you, Mr. Wiltoo Brown. Will you 
just step aaide with me to the lobby for a moment?" 

The recollection of what had passed when last they met, 
together with the wish of avoiding an interview willi the 
Duke and his daughter, from which he augured nought but 
pain, overcame Wilton's repugnance to hold any private 
communication with one whom he had certainly seen in a 
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situatioD at the least very equivocal ; and merely saying to 
Lord SheTbrooke, " I mugt speak witii this gentleman for a 
moment, and therefore cannot come with jou," he left the 
young lord to follow Sir John Fenwick, and turned with the 
stranger into the lobby. There was no one there at the 
moment, for at that time the licensed abomination, of which 
it has since been the scene, would not have been tolerated in 
any country calling itself ChristJan. Wilton was indeed 
rauier glad that it was vacant, for he was not anxious to be 
observed by many people in conversation with his present 
oomponion. Not that any&ing in his appearance or manner 
was calculated to call up the blush of idle pride. The 
Bttanger's dress was as rich and tasteful as any in ihe house, 
his manner was easy and free, his look, though not particu- 
larly striking, distinguished and gentlemaoly. 

The stranger was the first to speak. " Do not alarm 
yourself, Mr. Brown," he said: " Mr. Green is a safe 
companion here, whatever he might be in Maidenhead 
Thicket. But I wanted to speak a word to you yourself, 
and to give you a hint that may be beneficial to others. As 
to yourself, I told you when last we met that I could bring 
you into company with some of your old friends. I thought 
your curiosity would have carried you to the Greeo DragOD 
long ago. As, however, you do not seem to wish to see your 
old friends, I have now to tell you that they wish to see yon, 
and therefore I have to beg you to meet me there to-morrow 
at six o'clock." 

" You are mistaken en^ly," replied Wilton, " in regard 
to my not wishing to see my old friends. I very much wish 
it. I wish to hear more of my early history, about which 
there seems to me to be some mystery." 

" Is there f" swd the stranger, in a careless tone. " Whe- 
ther anything will be explained to you or not, 1 cannot say. 
At all events, you must meet me there ; and, in the mean- 
lime tell me, have you seen Sir John Fenwick since last we 
met?" 

" No, I have not," replied Wilton. " Why do jon 
ask?" 

" Because," replied the other, " Sir John Fenwick is a 
dangerous companion, and it were better that you did not 
consort with him." 

" That I certainly shall not do," replied Wilton, " knowing 
his character sufficiently already." 

" Indeed !" replied me other. " You have grown learned 
in people's characters of late. Master Brown : perhaps you 
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know mine also ; and if you do, of course you will gire me 
Ae meeting to-morrow at the Oreen Dragon." 

He spoke with a smile ; and Wilton replied, " I am by no 
means sure that I shall do so, unless I have a better oaose 
assigned, and a clearer knowledge of what I am going thei« 
for." 

"Prudent ! prudent!" sud the stranger. " Quite right to 
be prudent, Master Wilton. NeTertheless, yon must come, 
tor the matter is now one of some moment. Therefore, 
without asking you to answer at present, I shall expect you. 
At six of the dock, remember — precisely." 

" I by no means promise to come," replied Wilton, 
" though I do not say that I will not. But you said that yon 
wished to tell me something which might be useful to others. 
Pray what may that he ?" 

" Why," answered the stranger, " I wish you to give a 
little warning to your acquaintance, the Duke of Gaveaton, 
reguding this Tcry Sir Jonn I%nwick and his character." 

" Nay," said Wilton, " nay — that I can hardly do. My 
acquaintance with the Duke himself is extremely small. 
The Duke is a man of the world sufficiently old to judge for 
himself, and with sufficient experience to know the character 
of Sir John Fenwick without my explaining it to him." 

" The Duke," replied the other, " is a grown baby, with 
right wishes and good intentions, aa well as kind feelings; 
bat a coral and bells would lure him almost anywhere, and 
he has got into the hands of one who will not fail to lead him 
into mischief. I thought you knew him well ; hut neverthe- 
less, well or ill, you must give him the warning." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Wilton, drawing himself up 
coldly : " but in one or two points you have been mistakeo. 
My knowledge of the Duke is confined to one interriew. I 
shall most probably never exchange anotlier word with him 
in my life ; and even if I were to do so, I should not think of 
assailing, to a mere conmion acquaintance, the ohaxaoter of 
a gentleman whom I may not like or trust myself, but who 
seems to be the intimate friend of the very person in whose 
good opinion you wish me to ruin him." 

" Pshaw !" replied the stranger — " you will see the Duke 
again this very night, or I am much mistaken. As to Sir 
John Fenwick, I am a great deal more intimately bis Mend 
than the Duke is, and I may wish to keep him from rash 
acts, which he has neither courage nor skill to carry through, 
and will not dare to undertake, if he be not Bupported by 
other*. I am, in fast, doing Sir John binuetf a friendly ae^ 
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for I know Ida purpose*, which are both rash and wrong ; 
and if I caimot stop them hy faii means, I must stop them hj 
others." 

" In that," replied Wilton, " yoa must act as yon think 
fit. I know notning of Sir John Fenwick horn my own per- 
sonal obseirationj and therefore will not be made a tool of, 
to injure hie repntatioQ with others." 

" Well, well," replied his companion — •" in those circnm- 
stances you are right; and, as they say in that beggarly 
assemblage of pet^ogging rogues and traitors called the 
House of Commons, I must shape my motion in another 
way. The manner tn which I will beg yon to deal with the 
Duke, is this. Find an opportunity, before this night be 
over, of entreating him earnestly not to go to-morrow to the 
meeting at the Old King's Head, in Leadenhall-street This 
is dear and specific, and at the same time you assail the 
character of no one." 

Wilton thought for a moment or two, and then replied, 
" I cannot even promise you absolutely to do this; but, if I 
can, I wUI. If 1 see the Duke, and have the means of giving 
him the message, I will tell him that I received it from a 
stranger, who seemed anxious for his welfare." 

" That will do," answered the other — " that will do. But 
you most tell him without Sir John Fenvrick's bearing you. 
As to your seeing him a^^ain, you will, I suppose, take oare 
of that; for surely the bow, and the smile, and the blush, that 
came across the house to you, were too marked an invitation 
to the box, for such a gallant and a courteons youth not to 
take advantage of at once." 

Wilton felt himself inclined to be a little angry at the fami- 
liarity with which his companion treated him, and which was 
certamly more than their acquaintance warranted. Curiosity, 
however, is powerful to repress all feelings, that contend 
with it; and if ever curiosity was fiilly justifiable, it surely 
was that of Wilton to know his own early history. Thus, 
although he might have felt inclined to quarrel with any 
other person who treated him so lightly, on the present occa- 
sion he smothered his anger, and merely replied that the 
stranger was mistaken in supposing that &ere was any sueh 
acquaintance between him and Lady Laura as to justify him 
in visiting her box. 

Even while he was in the act of speaking, however. Lord 
Sherbrooke entered the lobby in haste, and advanced im- 
mediately towards him, saying, " Why, Wilton, I have been 
seeking yon all over the house. Where, in Fortnoe's name, 
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have yoa been ? The Duke and La.dy Laura have both been 
inquiring after you most tenderly, and wondering that yon 
have not been to see them in their box." 

The stranger, whom we shall in fixture call Green, tamed 
away with a smile, saying marely, " Qood evening, Mr. 
Brown ; I won't detain you longer." 

" Why, who the devU have you got diero, Wilton ?" e»- 
olaimed Lord Sherbroolce: " I think I have seen his &ce 
before." 

"His name is Green," replied Wilton, not cboosing to 
enter into partioulars; "but 1 am ready now to go with yon 
at once, and make vay apologies for not accompanying yon 
before." 

" Come then, come," replied Lord Sherbrooke ; and, lead- 
ing the way towards the Duke's box, he added, laughingly, 
" If there had been any doubt before, my good Wilton, as to 
my future fate, this night has been enough to settle it." 

" In what way ?" said Wilton ; but ere the young nobleman 
oould answer, otherwise than by a smile, they had reached 
the box, and the door was thrown open. 

Wilton's heart beat, it most be confessed ; but he hod suf- 
ficient command orer himself to guard against the slightest 
emotion being perceptible upon bis countenanoe; and be 
bowed to the Duke and to Lady Laura, with that ceremo- 
nious politeness which he judged that his situation required. 
Lady Laura at once, however, held out her hand to him, and 
expressed briefly, how glad she was of another opportunity 
to thank him for the great service which he had rendered her 
some time before. The Duke also spoke of it kindly and 
politely ; and the other persons in the box, who were several 
in number, began to inquire into the circumstances thus pub- 
licly mentioned, so that the conversation took a more general 
turn, till the curtain again arose. 

A certain degree of restraint, which bad at first affected 
both Wilton and the lady, soon wore off, and the evening 
went by most pleasantly. It was not strange— it was not 
surely at all strange — that a young heart should forget itself 
in such circumstances. Wilton gave himself up, not indeed 
to visions of joy, but to actual enjoyment Perhaps Lady 
Laura did the same. At all events, she looked for happier 
than she had done before ; and when at length the ourtain 
fell, and the time for parting came, they both woke as from a 
dream, and the waking was certainly followed by a sigh on 
either part It was then that Wilton first recollected the 
warning that he had promised to give, and he was consider- 
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ing how he should find the means of speaking with the Dulce 
alone, when that nobleman paused for a moment, as the rest 
of the party went out of the box, and drawing Wilton aside, 
said in a hasty but kindly manner, " Lord Sberbrooke in- 
forms me that you aie his most intimate friend, Mr. Brown ; 
and as it is very likely that we ^all see him frequently, I 
hope you will sometimes do us the favoiu: of accompanying 
him." 

Wilton replied by one of those unmeaning speeches which 
commit a man to nothing ; for though his own heart told him 
that he would really be hut too happy, as he said, to take 
advaJitage of the invitation, yet it told him, at the same time, 
that to do so would he dangerous to his peace. The Duke 
was then about to follow his party ; but Wilton now in turn 
detained him, saying, " I have a message to deliver to you, 
my lord duke, from a* stranger who stopped me as I was 
coming to your box." 

"Ha!" said the Duke, with a somewhat 'important air, 
" this is strange ; but still I have so many communications 
of different kinds — what may tt be, Mr. Brown ?" 

" It was, my lord," replied Wilton, in a low voice, " a 
warning which I think it best to deliver, as, not knowing the 
gentleman's name who gave it to me, I cannot tell whether it 
may be a mere piece of impertinence from somebody who is 
perhaps a stranger to your grace, or am intimation fi^m a 
sincere friend " 

" But ^e warning, the waraing !" said the Duke, "pray, 
what was tliis wamii^ i" 

" It was," replied Wilton, " a warning not to go to a meet- 
ing which you proposed to attend in the course of to-^ 
morrow." 

" Ha !" said the Duke, with a look of some surprise — " did 
he say what meeting ?" 

" Yes, my lord," replied Wilton — " he said it was a meet- 
ing at the old King's Head in Leadenhall Street, and he added 
that it would be dangerous for you to do so." 

" 1 will never shrink from personal danger, Mr. Brown," 
said the Duke, holding up his head, and putting on a cou- 
rageous look. But the moment after, something seemed to 
strike him, and he added with a certain degree of hesitation, 
" But let me ask you, Mr. Brown, does my lord of Byerdale 
know this ? — You have not told Lord Sberbrooke ?" 

" Neither the one nor the other, my lord," replied Wilton — 
" I have mentioned the fact to nobody but yourself." 

" Pray, then, do not," replied the Duke ; " you will oblige 
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me Teiy much, Mr. Brown, by keeping this basiness secret. 
I must certainly attend the meeting at four to-morrow, be- 
oaase I have pledged my word to it ; but I shall enter into 
nothing that is dangerous or criminal, depend npon it " 

The nobleman was going on; and it ih impossible to say 
how much he might have told in regard to the meeting in 
question, if Wilton had not stopped him. 

" I beg your pardon, my lorn," he said; " but allow me to 
remind yon that I have no knowledge whatsoever of the views 
and intentions with which this meeting is to be beld. I shall 
certainly not mention the message I have brought your grace 
to any one, and having delivered it, must leave tiie rest to 
yourself, whose judgment in such matters must be for supe- 
rior to mine." 

The Duke looked gratified, but moved on without reply, 
as the rest of bis party were vraiti^g at a little distance. 
Wilton followed ; and seeing the Duke and Lady Laura with 
Sir John and Lady Mary Fenwick into their carriages, he 
pTOoeeded homeward with Lord Sherbrooke, neither of them 
interchanging a word till they had well nigh reached Wilton's 
lodgings. There, however, Lord Sfaerbroofce burst into a 
loud laugh, exclaiming — 

" Lack-a-d&y, Wilton, lack-a-day ! Here are you and I as 
silent and as meditative as two owls in a bel&y : you looking 
as vrise as if you were a minister of state, and I as sorrowful 
as an unhappy lover, when, to say the truth, I am thinking of 
some deep stroke of policy, and you are meditating upon a 
fiur maid's bright eyes. Get you gone, Wilton ; get you gone, 
for a sentimental, laok-a-daisical shepherd [ Now could we 
bat get poor old King James to come back, the way to a 
dukedom would be open before you in a fortnight." 

" How flo ?" demanded Wilton, " how so ? You do not 
suppose, Sherbrooke, that I would ever join in overturning 
the religion, and the laws, and the liberties of my country — 
how so, then ?" 

" As thus," repUed Lord Sherbrooke — " I mH answer you 
as if I had been bom the grave>digger in Hamlet. King 
James oomes over — well, marry go to, now— a certain duke 
that you wot of, who is a rank Jacobite, by the by, instandy 
joins the invader; then comes King William, drives me his 
fellow-king and father-in-law out of the kingdom in five days, 
takes me ue duke prisoner, and chops me his head off in no 
time. This headless father leaves a sorrowful daughter, who 
at the time of his death is deeply and desperately in love, 
without daring to say it, her father's head being the only 
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obstacle in the way of the daughter's heart Then cooies the 
loTer to console the lady, and finding her withont protection, 
offers to undertake that very needful duty. Now see you, 
Wilton ? Now see you ?— But there's the door of your dwell- 
ing. Get you in, man, get you in, and try if in your dreams 
yon can get some means of bringing it about.' By my faith, 
Wilton, you are in a perilous situation ; but there's one thing 
for your comfort, — if I can get out of all the scrapes tliat at 
this moment surround roe on every side, like the lines of a 
besieging enemy, you can surely make your escape out of 
your difficulties, when you hare love, and youth, and hope, 
to be&iend you." 

" Hope ?" said Wilton, in bitter sadness ; but at the moment 
he spoke, the door of the house was opened, uid, bidding 
Lord Sherbrooke ** Good night," he went in. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DaRiNO the greater part of the next day Wilton did not set 
eyes upon Lord Sherbrooke. The Eaxl of Byerdale, how- 
ever, was peculiarly courteous and pohte to his young secre- 
tary. There was much business, indeed, to be done, and the 
Earl was obliged to be very rapid in all his movements ; but 
the terms in which he gave his directions were gentle and 
placable, and some letters received in the course of the day 
Itom Ireland seemed to please him well. He hinted even in 
a mysterious tone to Wilton that he had something of import- 
ance to say to him, but that he had not time to say it at the 
moment, and he ended by asking his secretary to mne at his 
house on the following day, when he said the Dukeof Gaves- 
tOQ and Lady Laura were to be present, with a large party. 

He went out about three o'clock: and Wihon had not 
long returned to hie lodgings when Lord Sherbrooke joined 
faim, and insisted on his accompanying him on horseback 
for a. ride into the country. 

Wilton was at tliat moment hesitating as to whether he 
should or should not go to the rendezvous given him by his 
strange acquaintance. Green. He had certainly left the 
theatre an the preceding night determined so to do ; for the 
various feelings which at this time agitated his boort had 
changed the anxiety which he had always felt to know the 
oircnmstances of his birth and family into a burning thirst, 
which woold have led bim almost anywhere fer satisfaetian. 
h2 
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A night's thouglit, however — for we cannot say ihat he 
slept — had again revived all the doubts which had before 
prevented him from seeking the stranger, and had once 
more displayed before his eyes all the many reasons which 
in those days existed for holding no cominimication with 
persons whose characters were not known, or were in the 
least degree suspicious. Thus before Lord Sfaerbrooke 
joined him, he bad fiiUy convinced himself that the thing 
which he had so great an inclination to do was foolish, im- 
prudent, and wrong. He had seen the man in a situation 
which left scajoely a doubt of his pursuits ; he had seen 
him in close communication with a gentleman principally 
known as a virulent and unscrupulous enemy of the reigning 
dynas^ ; and be bad not one cause for thinking well of him, 
except a oertiun off-hand frankness of manner which might 
easily be assumed. 

All this he bad repeated to himself twenty times, but yet 
be felt a strong inclination to go, when Lord Sherbrooke's 
sudden appearance, and invitatioii to ride out with him, cast 
an additional weight into the opposite scale, and determined 
bis conduct at once. It is wonderiid, indeed, how often 
tbose important acts, in regard to which we have hesitated 
and weighed every point with anxious deliberation, are 
ultimately determinea by the most minute and trifling cir- 
cumstance, totally unconnected with the thing itsel£ The 
truth is, under such circumstances we are like a man weigh- 
ing fine gold dust, who does it to such a nicety that a hair 
ffilling into the scale turns it one way or the other. 

In the present instance, our friend Wilton was not unwil- 
ling that something should come in aid of bis better judg- 
ment ; and ordering his horse to be brought up direcUy, he 
waa soon beyond the precincts of London, and riding 
through the beantifnl fields which at that time extended over 
ground where courtiers and ministers have now established 
their tovm dwellings. 

From the whole demeanour of his companion, from the 
vrild and excited spirits which he displayed, from the bursts 
of merriment to which he gave way, apparently without a 
sufficient cause, Wilton evidently saw that there waa either 
some wild scheme working in Lord Sherbrooke's brain, or 
the knowledge of some happy event gladdening his heart 
Wbat it was, however, he could not divine, and the young 
nobleman was evidently determined on no account to ex- 
plain. He latched and jested with Wilton in regard to the 
gravity which he coold not conquer, declared that be was 
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impanioi 

that there ooulabe no more stupid and tiresome companioo 
for a long ride than a man in love, unless, indeed, it were a 
lame horse. 

" Indeed, my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton, " you 
Bbould prove, in the first place, that I am in love, which I 
can assure yoo is not the case, before you attempt to attri- 
bute my bemg grave to that reason. My very situation in 
life, and a thousand things oonneoted therewith, are surely 
enough to make me aad at times." 

" Why, what is there sad iu your situation, my dear 
Wilton ?" demanded Lord Sherbrooke, in the same tone of 
raillery : " here are you a wealthy young man — ay, wealthy, 
Wilton. Have you not yourself told me that your inoome 
exceeds your expenses ; while 1, on the other hand, have 
no inoome at all, and expenses in abundance ? Well, I say 
you are here a wealthy young man, with the best prospects 
in the world, destined some day to be prime minister Cor 
aught 1 know." 

" And who, at this present moment," interrupted Wilton, 
" has not a relaoon upou earth that he knows of; who has 
never enjoyed a father's care or a mother's tenderness ; who 
ean only guess that his birth was disgraceful to her whom 
man's heart is naturally bound to reverenoe, without knowing 
who or what was his father, or who even was the mother by 
whose shame he was brought into being." 

Lord Sherbrooke was immediately grave, for he saw that 
Wilton was hurt j and he replied frankly and kindly, " I beg 
your pardon, my dear Wilton— I did not intend to pun you, 
and hod nottheslightestideaof how you were circumstanced. 
To tell the truth, I took it for granted that you were the son 
of good Lord Sunbury ; and thought tlu,t you were, of 
course, well aware of all the particulars." 

" Of none, Sherbrooke, of none," replied Wilton, *' Sus- 
picions may have crossed my mind that it is as you sup- 
posed, but then many other things tend to make me believe 
that such is not the case. At all events, one thing is dear 
— I have no ftunily, no kindred ; or if I have relations, they 
are ashamed of the tie that binds me to them, and volun- 
tarily disown it." 

" Pshaw ! Wilton," exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke — " family ! 
What matters a fauuly ? Make yourself one, Wiiton. The 
best of us can but trace his lineage back to some black- 
bearded Northman, or yellow-haired Saxon, no better than 
a savage of some cannibal island of the South Sea — a fellow 
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who tore his roast meat widi iinw&slied fin^n, and neTer 
knew the luxury of a clean ahirl Make a &mily for your- 
self, I Bay ; aild let the hundredth generation down, if the 
world last so long, boast that the head of the house was a 
gentleman, and wore gold lace on his coat" 

Wilton smiled, saying, " I fear the prospect of progeny, 
Sherbrooke, will never be held as an equivalent for the re- 
trospect of ancestors." 

" An axiom worthy of Aristode!" exclaimed Lord Sher- 
brooke ; " but here we aje, my dear Wilton," he continued, 
pulling up his horse at the gates of a house enclosed within 
walls, situated about a quarter of a mile beyond Chelsea, 
and somewhat more from the house and grounds belonging 
at ih&t time to the celebrated Earl of Peterborough. 

*' But what do you intend to do here ?" exclaimed Wilton, 
at this pause. 

" Oh ! nothing but make a call," replied his oompanioo. 

" Shall I ride on, or wait till you come back i" demanded 
WUton. 

" Oh, no ! — come in, come in," said Lord Sherbrooke — 
*' I shall not be long, and 111 introduce yon, if you are not 
aoquainted." 

While he was speaking he had rung the bell, and his own 
two servants with Wilton's rode up to take the horses. 
Almost at the same moment a porter threw open the gates, 
and to his companion's surprise. Lord Sherbrooke asked for 
the Duke of Qaveston. The servant answered that the Duke 
was out, but that his young lady was at home ; and thus the 
hero of our tale found himself suddenly, and even most an> 
unwillingly, brought to the dwelling of one whose society he 
certainly liked better than that of sjiy one else on earth. 

Lord Sherbrooke looked in his face with a glance of ma- 
licious pleasure ; and then, as nothing on earth ever stopped 
him in anything that he chose to do or say, he burst forth 
into a gay peal of laughter at the surprise which he saw de- 
picted on the countenance of his friend. 

" Take the horses," he continued, turning to his own 
servants — take the horses round to the Qreen Dragon, in 
the lane behind the house, wet their noses, and give them a 
book to read till we come to them. Come, Wilton, come ! 
It is quite fitting," he said, in a lower tone, " Hist in exe- 
cution of my plan I should establish a oharaoter for insanity 
in the house. Now thai; fat porter with the mulberry nose 
will go and report to the kitchen-maid that I order my 
horses a hook to read, and they will decide tiiat I am mad 
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in a mmote. The news will fly from kitofaen-maid to cook, 
and from cook to housekeeper, and from housekeeper to 
lady's maid, and &om lady's maid to lady. There will be 
nothing else talked of in the house but my madness ; and 
when they oome to add madness to badness they will surely 
give me up, if they haven't a mind to add sadness to mad- 
ness Ukewise." 

While he spoke, they were following a sort of groom of 
the chambers, who, after looking into one of the rooms on 
Ihe ground-floor, turned to Lord Sherbrooke, saying, in a 
sweet tone, — 

" Lady Laura is walking in the gardens I see, my lord. I 
will show your lordship the way." 

" So you have the honour of knowing who my lordship is, 
Mr. Montgomery Styles f" said Lord Sherbrooke, looking 
him full in the face. 

" I beg your lordship's pardon," said the man, in the 
same mincing manner — "my name is not Montgomery 
S^les — ^my name is Josiah Perkins." 

" Well, Jos. Perkins," said the young nobleman, " I pro, 
ttquor, which means, get on as fast as you con, Mr. PerktnB, 
and VU oome aStex ; though you may tell me as you go, how 
it was you discovered ray lordliness." 

" Oh ! by your look, my lord: I should have discovered it 
at once," replied the groom of the chambers ; " but his grace 
told me that your lordship was likely to call." 

*' Oh, ho !" ctied Lord Sherbrooke, with a laughing look 
to Wilton. But the next moment the servant threw open a 
^asB door, and they issued forth into the gardens, which 
were very beautiful, and extended down to the river, filled 
with fine old trees, and spread out in soft green terraces and 
gravel walks. Lord Sherbrooke gazed round at first, with 
a look of oiilicising inquiry, upon the gardens; but the eyes 
of Wilton had fixed immediately upon the figure of a lady 
who was walking slowly along on the terrace, some way be- 
neath them, at the very edge of the river. She did not 
remark the opening of the glass door in the centre of the 
house, which was at the distance of about two hundred yards 
from the spot where she was at the time ; but continued her 
walk with her eyes bent upon the ground, and one hand 
playing negligently with the bracelet which encircled the 
wrist of the o&er arm. Her thoughts were evidently deeply 
busied with matters of importance, at least to herself. 

She was walking slowly, as we have said — a thing that 
none but a high-bred woman can do with grace — and though 
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tf»e great beauty of her figure was, in some degree, hidden 
by the costume of the day, yet uothing oould render its easy, 
gliding motion augfat but exquisitely graceful, and (if I may 
use a far-fetched term, but, perhaps, fiie only one that will 
express my meaning clearly,) musical to the eye. It must 
not be understood that, though she was walking slowly, the 
grace with which she did so had anything of the cold and 
stately air which those who assume it call dignity. Oh no ! 
it was all easy : quiet, but full of youth, and health, and life : 
it was the mere movement of a form, perfect in the symmetry 
of every limb, under the will of a spirit harmonizing entirely 
with the &ir frame that contained it, She walked slowly be- 
cause she was full of deep thought; but no one who beheld 
her could doubt that bounding joy might in its turn call forth 
as much graoe in that young form as the calmer mood now 
di^layed. 

Wilton turned his eyes from die lady to his young com- 
panion, and he saw that he was now gazing at her too, and 
that not a Uttle admiration was painted in his countenance. 
Wilton was painAilly situated, and felt all the awkwardness 
of the position in which Lord Sherbrooke had placed him 
fiiUy. Yet how could he act? he asked himself — what means 
of escape did there exist? What was the motive, too? what 
the intentions of Lord Sherbrooke ? for what purposes had 
he brought him there ? in what situation might he place him 
next? 

All these, and many aoother question, he asked his own 
heart as they advanced across the green slopes and little 
terraces towards that in which the young lady " walked in 
beauty." There was no means for him to escape, however; 
and though he never knew frvm one moment to another what 
would be the conduct of Lord Sherbrooke, he was obliged 
to go on, and take bis chance of what that conduct might be. 

When they -vrere about fifty yards from Lady Laura, she 
turned at the end of the walk, and then, for the first time, 
saw them as they approached; but if the expression of her 
countenance might be believed, she saw them with no great 
pleasure. An expression of anxiety, nay, of pain, came 
into her beautifiil eyes^ and as they were turned both upon 
Lord Sherbrooke and Wilton, the latter came in for his 
share also of that vexed look. 

" Yon see, Wilton," said Lord Sherbrooke in a low voice, 
" how angry she is to behold you here. It was for that I 
brought you. I want to tease her in all possible ways ;" and 
vrithout waiting for any reply, he fannied his pace, and 
advanced towaids the lady. 
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She Teoeived him with marked ooldness and distance of 
manner; but now the difTerenoe in her demeanour towards 
him and towards Wilton was strongly marked — not that the 
smile with which she greeted the latter when he came up 
wa« anything hut very faint, yet her lip did relax into a smile. 

The oolour, too, came up a little into her cheek; and her 
manner was a little agitated. In short — though without 
openly ezpressing any very great pleasure at seeing him — 
it was evident that she was not displeased; and the secret of 
the slight degree of embarrassment which she displayed was, 
that for the first moment or so after she saw him, she thought 
of her mistake of the night before, and of her feelings while 
she had imagined that the Duke had pointed him out to her 
as one who, if she thought fit, might he her future husband. 

The lady soon conquered the momentary agitation, how- 
ever; and the conversation went on, principally maintained, 
of coarse, between herself and Lord Sherhrooke. Wilton 
would have given worlds indeed to have escaped, but there 
was no possibility of so dojng, Lady Laura signified no 
intention of returning to the house; and they continued 
walking up and down the broad gravelled terrace, which of 
all things on earth affords the least opportunity for lingering 
behind, or escaping the embarrassment of being thg one too 
mam. 

Wilton had too much good taste to suffer his annoyance 
to appear ; and though he strove to avoid taking any greater 
part in the conversation than he could help, still when he 
joined in, what he did say was said with ease and grace. 
Lord Sherhrooke forced him, indeed, to speak more than he 
was inclined, and, to Lady Laura, there seemed a strange 
contrast between the thoughts and language of the two. 
The young nobleman's conversation was light, witty, poig- 
nant, and irregular. It was like the Sowing of a shallow 
stream amongst bright pebbles which it causes to sparkle, 
and from which it receives in return a thousand various shades 
and tints, but without depth or vigour ; while that of Wilton 
was stronger, more profound, more vigorous both in thought 
and expression, and was like a deeper river flowing on with- 
oat so much sunshine and light, but clear, deep, and power- 
ful, and not unmusical either, between its banks. 

It was towards the latter that Lady Laura turned and lis- 
tened, though she could not but smile at many of the gay 
sallies of him who walked on the other side : but it seemed 
as if the conversation of Lord Sherbrooke rested in the ear, 
while that of Wilton sunk into the heart 

It would not be very interesting, even if we hod time, to 
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detail all that took place upon that oeoasion ; but it must be 
confeBsed that, though once oi tirioe Lord Sherbrooke felt 
inoUned to put forth all Iub powers of pleasiog, out of pique 
at the marked preference which Lady Laura showed for 
Wilton, he is no d^ree oonoealed the worst points <tf hi* 
oharaoter. lie said nothing, indeed, which could offend in 
mere expression: but every now and then he suffered some 
few words to escape him, which clearly announced that the 
ties of morality and religion were in no degree recognised by 
him amongst the principles by which he intended to guide his 
aetions. He even forced the couTersataon into chanoelB 
which afforded an opportunity of expressing opinioas of worse 
than a dangerous oharaoter. Gonstanoy, he said, was all 
very well for a turtledove, or an old man of aeveoty with a 
young wifie j and as for religion, there were certain people 
paid lot ha>-ing it, and he should not trouble himself to have 
any unless he were paid likewise. This was not, indeed, all 
said at once, nor in such distinct terms as we have here used, 
but still the meaning was the same; and whether expressed 
in a jesting or more serious manner, diat meaning could not 
be misunderstood. 

Wilton looked grave and sad when he heard such things 
said to a pure and hi^-minded girl ; and Lady Laura her- 
self turned a little pale, and cast her eyes down upon the 
ground without reply. 

At length, after this had gone on for some time, Lord 
Sherbrooke inquired for Lady Mary Fenwiok, saying that be 
had hoped to see her there, and to inquire after her health. 

"Oh, she is here still," replied Lady Laura; "but she 
complained of headache this morning, and is sitting in the 
little library. I do not know whether she would be inclined 
to see any one or not. 

" Oh, she will see me, beyond all doubt," exclaimed Lord 
Sherbrooke — " no lady ever rcftises to see me. Besides, her 
great-grandmother, on old Lady Carlisle's side, was my great- 
grandfiither's forty>fiflh cousin ; so that we are relations. I 
will go and find her out Stay you, Wilton, and console Lady 
Laura, till I come back again. I shall not be five minutes." 

Thus saying, away he darted, leaving lady Laura and 
Wilton alone in the middle of the walk. The lady seemed 
to hesitate for a moment what she should do, whether she 
should follow to the house or not, and she paused for an in- 
stant in the walk ; but inclinatioii, if the truth must be said, 
got 1^ better of what she might consider strictly decorous, 
and after that momoilary pause, she walked on with Wilton 
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by tier side. In Baying that it was inolination detenmned 
her conduct, I did not mean to say that it wa« golely the 
inclinatioD to walk and converse with. Wilton Brown, though 
that had aome Bhare in the business, but there was besides, 
an inolioation to be ireed from the presence of Lord Sher- 
brookfl, who had succeeded to a miracle in making her 
thoroughly di^osted with him. 

As they walked on, there was a certain degree of embarrass- 
ment hung over botb Wiltoo and Laura; botb felt, perhaps, 
that they could be very happy in each other's sooie^, but 
both felt afraid of being too happy. Witb Wilton, ^ere 
were a thousand causes to produce that slight embarrassment, 
and mth liady Laura several also. But one, and a very 
principal cause was, that there was something which she 
foiled exceedingly to say, and yet doubted whether she 
oariit to say it. 

It does not unfreqnently happen that a person of the 
hif^eat rank and station, posaessmg every quality to secure 
friendship, with wealth and every gift of fortune at command, 
surrounded by numerous aoquaintanoes, and mingUng with 
a wide society, is nevertheless totally alone— alone in spirit 
and in heart — alone in thought and mind. Such was the 
case with Lady Laura. It is true she had yet but very little 
experience of the world, and her search for a congenial spirit 
had not been carried far or prosecuted long ; but she was one 
of those who had learned to think and to feel early. Her 
mother, who had died three years before, had taught her to do 
BO, not alone for her own sake, but also for that of her 
father; for the Duchess had early felt the conviction that 
her own life would be brief^ and knew that the mind and 
character of her daughter must have a great effect upon the 
Duke, whom she loved much, though she could not venerate 
very bigbly. 

With a heart, then, full of deep and pure feelings, with a 
mind noc only originally bright and strong, not only highly 
cultivated and stored with fine tastes, but highly directed and 
fortified with strong principles, with an enthosiastie love of 
everything that was beautiml and graceful, generous, noble, 
and dignified — it is not to be wondered at that, in the wide 
society of the capital, or amongst all the acquaintances who 
tlironged her father's house. Lady Laura had seen no spirit 
congenial to her own, no heart with the same feelings, no 
mind with the same objeots. In every one she had met with, 
there had still been some apparent weakness, some worldli- 
nesB, some selfiahnesa ; there had been coldness, or apathy. 
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or want of principle, or want of feeling; and the bright 
enthusiasms of her young nature had been confined to the 
tabernacle of her own heart. 

She had seen Wilton Brown but seldom, it is true, but 
nevertheless she felt differently towards him and other people. 
There were several causes which had produced this; and 
perhaps, as Lady Laura was not absolutely an angel, his 
personal appearance might have something to do witii it^ 
though less than might he supposed. His fine person, his 
QoUe carriage, his bright and intelligent countenance, the 
rapid variety of its expressions, the dignified character of 
the predominant one to which it always returned, after those 
more transient had passed away — all gave the idea of there 
bemg a high heart and mind beneath. In the next place, 
Wilton had, as we have told, commenoed his acquaintance 
with her by an act of personal service, performed with gal- 
lantry, skiU, and decision, at the risk of his own life. In the 
third place, in all his conversation, as far as she had ever 
known or remarked, there were those small casual traits of 
good feeliugs, fine tastes, and strong principles, expressed 
sometimes by a single word, sometiineB by a look or gesture, 
which are a thousand-fold more convincing, in regard to the 
real character of the person, than the most laboured harangue, 
or essay, or declaration. 

Thus it was that Laura hoped, and fuicied, and believed, 
she had now seen one person upon earth whose feelings, 
thoughts, and character might assimilate with her own. Pray 
let the reader understand, that I do not mean to say Laura 
was in love with Wilton ; but she did believe that he was one 
of those for whose eyes she might draw away a pail of that 
oostomary veil with which all people hide the shrine of their 
deeper feelings from the sight of the coarse multitude. 

There was something, then, as we have seen, that she 
wished to say — there was something that she believed she 
might say, without risk or wrong. But yet she hesitated; 
aud she and Wilton went on nearly to tlie end of the walk in 
perfect silence. At length she east a timid glance, first 
towards the house where Lord Sherbrooke was seen just 
entering one of the rooms from the upper terrace, and then 
to the Ciuse of Wilton Brown, whose eye chanced at that 
moment to be upon her vrith a look of inquiry. The look 
gave her courage, and she said — 

" I atn going to eay a very odd thing, Mr. Brown, I 
believe ; but your great intimacy with Lord Sherbrooke 
puzzles me. He told my &ther last night that yoa were his 
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dearest and most intimate friend. I always thought that 
friendship mast proceed from a similarity of feeling and 
puTBuits, and I am sure, from what I have heard you aay, at 
least I think I may be sore, that you entertain ideas the most 
opposite to those with which he has just pained us." 

Wilton smiled somewhat sadly ; but he did not dare deny 
that such opinions were Lord Sherbrooke's real ones ; for 
his weU'known conduct was too much in accordance with 
them. 

" Would to Heaven, dear lady," he said, " that Sherbrooke 
would permit me to be as much his friend as I might be ! I 
must not deny that he has many faults — faults, I am sure, of 
education and habit alone, for lus heart is noble, honourable, 
and high " 

" Nay," cried Lady Laura — " could a noble or an honour- 
able heart entertain such sentiments as be has just ex- 
pressed ?" 

" You do not know him, nor tmderstand him yet, Lady 
Laora," replied Wilton. " Most men strive to make them- 
selves appear better than they really are : Sherbrooke labours 
to make himself appear worse — not alone. Lady Laura, in 
his language — not alone in his account of himself, but even 
by his very actions. I am confident that he has committed 
more than one folly, for the sole purpose, if bis motives were 
thoroughly sifted and investigated, of establishing a bad 
reputation." 

" What a sad vanity !" exclaimed Lady Laura. " On such 
a man no reliance can be placed. But bis plain declaration, 
a few minutes ago, is quite sufficient to mark his character, 
I mean his deolaration, that be oonsiders no vows taken to a 
woman at all binding on a mam. Is that the principle of an 
honourable heart, Mr. Brown ?" 

Wilton was silent for a moment, but Lady Laura evidently 
looked for a reply ; and be answered at length, " No, it is 
not, Lady Laura ; but I fully believe, ere taking any such 
vows, Sherbrooke would openly acknowledge his view of 
80, wotud ' 



them, and, having done bo, wotud look upon them as i 
ip^ ur." 
Lady Laura laughed, evidently applying her companion's 



empty ur." 

Lady Laura laughed, evidently apply 
words to her own situation with Lord Sherbrooke; and 



Wilton, unwilling that one word frY)m his lips should have a 
tendency to thwart the purposes of the Earl of Byerdale, in 
a matter where he had no nght to interfere, hastened to add, 
" Let me assure you. Lady Laura, however, at the same time 
thatl make this acknowledgment with regard to Sherbrooke, 
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diat I un fiilly coQTUtced, if he were to pledge his word of 
honom* to keep Hiose vowe, he would die rather than violate 
that pledge." 

" That is to say," replied Lady Laura, Bomewbat bitterly, 
" that he has erected an idol whose oracles he can interpret 
as he will, and calls it hoitour, denying that diere is any 
other Qod. But let us speak of it no more, Mr. Brown; 
these things make one sad." 

Wilton was glad to speak of something else ; for he felt 
himself bound by eveiy tie to say all that he could in favour 
of Lord Sfaerbrooke; and yet he conld not find in his heart 
to lud, in the slightest degree, in forwarding a seheme wfaiob 
conld end in nothing but misery to t^e sweet and innooent 
girl beside him. He changed the topic at once, tiien, and 
exerted himself to draw her mind away from the matter on 
which they had just been speaking. 

Nevertheless, that sul^ect, while they went on, remained in 
the mind of each ; and Lady Laura might have diseoTered — 
if she had been at all apprehensive of her own feelings — that 
it is a dangerous thing to do as she bad done, and raise, for 
amy eye, even a comer of that veil which hides the heart, 
unless we are inclined to raise it altogether. Her subsequent 
oonversation vrith Wilton took its tone throughout^ entirely 
from what had gone before. Without knowing it, or rather, 
we shonld say, without perceiving it, they suffered it to be 
mingled with deep feelings^ shadowed forth, perhaps, more 
than actually expressed. A softness, too, came over it — ^we 
must not, though, perhaps, we might, call it a tenderness : 
the ceremonious terms were soon dropped ; and beoaase die 
speakers would have been obliged to use ihose ceremonious 
terms, if they had spoken each other's names, they seemed 
by mutual consent to forget each over's names, and never 
spoke them at all. Lady Laura did not address hhn as 
Mr. Brown, and Wilton uttered not the words, " Lady Laura." 
From time to time, too, she gazed up in his face, to see if he 
understood what she meant but could not fully express ; and 
he, while he poured forth any of the deep dioughts long 
treasured in his own bosom, looked often earnestly hito her 
countenance, to disoover by the expression the effect pro- 
duced on her mind. 

Lord Sherbrooke was absent for more than half an hour; 
and, during that half hour, Wilton and the lady bad gone ' 
farther on the joumey they were taking than ever they had 
gone yet — What journey ? 

Cannot you divine, reader ? When Wilton entered those 
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gardens, we might boldly say, as we did say, that he was not 
in love. When he left itiem, vi should have hesitated. 

He would hare hesitated himself! Was not that going far 
upon a journey f 

However, Lord Sberbrooke at length joined them ; and 
after a moment more of cold and ceremonious leave-taking 
with Lady Laura, be turned, and, acoompanied by Wilton, 
left the house. 

Lady Laura remained upon the terraoe, walking more 
rapidly than before, and with her eyes bent upon the ground. 
Two minutes brought Wilton to the gates of the oourt-yard; 
but oh, in those two minutes, how hiii heart smote him, and 
how his brain reeled ! 

" Shall I run for the horses, my lord ?" cried the groom of 
the ohambera — " Shall I go for the horses, my lord?" ex- 
olumed one of the running footmen who was loitering in the 
balL 

" No," 8Md Lord Sherbrooke — " we will walk and fetch 
them, and taking Wilton's arm, he aaontered quietly on from 
the house. 

" Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, (his is all very vrrong," said 
Wilton, the moment they were out of hearing. 

"Very wrong, Solon!" exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke — 
" what do you mean i Heavens and earth, what a perverse 
^neration it is ! When I expected to be thanked over and 
over again for the kindest possible act, to be told that it is sSl 
very wrong ! You ungrateful villain ! I declare I have a great 
mind to turn round and draw my sword upon you, and out 
your.throat out of pure friendship. Very wrong, say you?" 

" Ay, very vrrong, Sherbrooke," rapUed wSton. " Yoa 
have placed me in on unpleasant and dangerous situation, 
and vrithout giving me notice or a choice, have made me 
co-operate in doing what 1 do not think right." 

" Pshaw ! " cried Lord Sherbrooke — " Pshaw ! At your 
heart, my dear Wilton, yoa are very much obliged to me ; 
and if you are not the most imgratefiil and the most foolish 
of all men upon earth, you will take the goods the goda 
provide you, and make the best use of time and oppor> 
tanity." 

" All I can say, Sherbrooke,^' replied Wilton, " is, that I 
shall never retom to that house again, except for a formal 
visit to the Duke." 

" Fine resolutions speedily broken ! " exclaimed Lord 
^lerbrooke : and he was right. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Had Wilton Btowq wanted an immediate illustration of the 
fragile naCure of man's pvu^oses, of how oompletely and 
thoroughly oar firmest resolutions axe the sport of jiite and 
accident, it could have been furnished to him wiliiin five 
minutes after be left the gates of the bouse where he had 
paid an unintended visit 

Lord Sherbrooke seemed perfectly well acquainted with 
the house and its neigbbourhood, and led the way round 
tbtougb a green lane at the back, which presently, in one of 
its most sequestered spots, offered to the eyes a somewhat 
large old-fashioned publio-house, standing back in a small 
paved court: while planted before it, on the edge of the 
road, was a sign-post^ bearing on its top the effigy of a huge 
green dragon. 

Now, whether it be from some tinperoeived association in 
the minds of the English people between the chimerical 
gentleman we have lately mentioned and the patron saint of 
this island, who, it seems, if all tales were told, was not a 
bit better than the dragon that be slew ; or for what other 
reason I know not, yet there is no doubt of the fact, that in 
all a^s English vintners have had a particular predilection 
for green dragons ; and that name was so commonly attached 
to a public-house, in those days, that it had not at all struck 
Wilton Brown that the Green Dragon to which Lord Sber- 
brooke ordered the horses to be led, was that very identical 
Oreen Dragon where hie acquaintance Mr. Green had given 
him the rendezvous. 

He might not, indeed, have heard Lord Sfaerbrooke's 
order at all ; but it is still more probable, that be only did 
not attend to it, as all his thoughts were taken up at the 
moment by the discovery of what place Lord Sherbrooke 
had brought him to. It now, however, struck him — wben he 
saw the Green Dragon standing in the Gh^en Lane, precisely 
as it had been described by Green — that it might very likely 
be the identical house to which he had been directed ; and 
on asking Lord Sherbroofce what was the name of the 
mansion they had just visited, tlie matter was placed beyond 
doubt by his replying, " Bea«fort House. The Duke only 
hires it for a time." 

Brown hesitated now for an instant, as to bow he should 
act. His watch told him that it was close upon the hour to 
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die appointment: cariosity raiBed her voice: the natural 
longing after kindred had also its influence ; and if the 
societj of Lord Sherbrooke was anj impediment, that was 
instandy removed by the young Doblemau saying, "Come, 
' Wilton, as you are an unsociable devil, and seem out of 
temper, I shall leave you to ride home by yourself. — The 
truth is," he added, after a moment's pause, " I am going 
upon an expedition, that the character I have given myself 
to my fair Lady Laura may be Ailly and completely esta- 
blished on the day that it is given." 

" Nay, Sheibiooke, nay !" oried Wilton — " I hope and 
trust such is not the caae." 

The odier only laughed, and oalled loudly for his servants 
and horses. 

Wei) disciplined to his prompt and &ery disposition, his 
grooms led the horses out in a moment, and the young 
nobleman sprang into the saddle. Before his right foot was 
in the stirrup, he had touched the horse with the spur, and 
away he went like lightning, waving his hand to Wilton 
with a light laugh. 

Wilton's horses and groom had appeared also, but he 
paused before the door without mounting; and die next 
moment, a tax, well-looking host, as round, as well fed, and 
as rosy, as beef, beer, and good spirits, ever made die old 
English innkeeper, appeared at the door in his white night- 
cap and apron, and approaching the young gendeman, in- 
rited him in widi what seemed a meaning look. 

" Perhaps I may come in," replied Wilton, " and taste 
your good ale, laniord." 

" Sir, the ale is both honoured and honourable," repUed 
the host. " I can assure you many a high gendeman tttstes 
it at the Qreea Dragon." 

Bidding his servant lead die horse up and down before 
ibe door, Wilton slowly entered the well-sanded passage, 
and passed throi^h the doorway of a room to which the 
landlord pointed. The moment he entered, he heard voices 
speaking very loud, there being nothing apparendy between 
that and the adjoining chamber but a very thin partition of 
wood-work. The landlord hemmed and coughed aloud, and 
Wilton made his footfalls sound as^avily as possible, but 
all in vain : die person who was speaking went on in the 
same tone ; and before the landlord could get out of the 
room again and down the passage to the door of the next 
chamber, which was some way farther on, Wilton distincdy 
heard the words, " Nonsense, Sir George ! don't attempt to 
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cajole me ! I tell yoa, I will have nothiog to do with it. 

To bring in foreigners is bad enough, when we are qnite 

BtroDg enough to do it without : but I will talie no man's 

blood but in fair fight" 
" Well !" exclumed the other, in the same lond and " 

vehement nuumer — " you know, sir, I could hang you if I 

Uked!" 

At that moment the door was evidently opened, and the 

landlord's voice, exclaiming, " Hush \ hush f" was heard ; 

but he could not stop the neply, which was, — 

" I know that 1 But I could hang you, too ; so that we 

are each pretnr safe. This is that nllsin Chamock's doing. 

Tell him I will blow his brains out the first time I meet him, 

for spoiling, by his bloody-minded villany, one of the most 

hopeful plans " 

But the landlord's " Hush ! hush !" was again repeated, 

and the roioes were thenceforth moderated, though uie dis- 
oussion seemed stall to endure some time. 

Wilton's curiosity was now more excited than ever; and 
when the landlord brought him a foaming jug of ale, together 

with a long Venice glass having a wavy pearl-coloured line 
up the stalk, he asked the simple question, " Is Mr. Green 
here ?" 

On this the landlord put down his head, saying, in alow 
voice, " The Colonel will be with you direcdy : he expects 
you, sir." 

" The Colonel !" thouf^t Brown — " this is a new dignity. 
However, with his state and station I have little to do, if I 
could but discover my own." 

At the end of about five minutes the conversation in the 
other room oeased, and in a moment or two more the door 
was opened, and Oreen made his appearance. We have so 
accurately desiaibed him before that we should not pause 
upon his appearanoe now, had there not been a great change 
in his dress, which had such an effect as to render it scarcely 
possible to recognise hhn. 

Now, instead of a military-looking suit of green, he had on 
a long-waisted broad-cut coat df black, with jet buttons ; a 
Ughueoloured periwig filled full of powder ; black breeches 
and silk stockings, and a light black-hilted sword. Is fs^t, 
he bore much more the appearance of a French lawyer of 
that day than anything else. The features, indeed, were 
there ; but it was wonderful what the highly-powdered wig 
bad done to soften the strong-marked lines of bis face, and 
to blanch the weather-beaten appearance of his compleuon. 
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The auit of blaok, too, made him look dimner and eveo 
taller than he really was ; and on his first entrance into the 
room, Wilton certainly did not know him. 

" You hare come hefore your time," he said, " though 
perhaps it is as well, for I must go ost as soon as it is dusk ;" 
and as he spoke he oast himself into a chur, fixed his eyes 
upon some scanty embers which were smouldering in the 
girate, and fell into a deep and appsrently pain^l fit of 
bought. His hioad hut heavy brow was kmtted with a 
wrinkled frown ; the muscles of his face worked front time to 
time ; and Wilton could see the sinews of his large powerful 
hand, as it lay upon his knee, standing out like oords, 
though he ottered not a word. 

Aner paonng for a moment or two, his companion thoi^ht 
it time to recal this strange acquaintance to the subject of 
bis coming, and said, " You told me I might see some of my 
old friends here, Mr. Green. Let me remind you it grows 
late." 

" Don't be impatient, my good boy," replied the other, ab- 
s&actedly, at the same time rising and drinklDg a deep 
draught of the ale — " you ihall see some of your old friends ! 
Don't you see me ?" 

" Yes," replied Wilton, " you are an acquaintance, cer- 
tainly, of some months, but nothing more that I know of." 

" Well, well, do not be impatient, I say," answered Green 
— " yon shall see some one else, if I don't satisfy you. Bot 
you are before yonr time, as I said." 

He bad scarcely spoken, when the door of the little room 
opened once more, and a woman apparently of no very high 
class, and considerably adranced in years, so as to be some- 
what decrepit, came in. She was dressed in a large grey 
cloak of common serge, with a stick in her hand, and mittens 
on her hands, while over her head was a large black wimple 
or hood, which covered a great part of her face. 

The moment Oreen saw her, be crossed over, and said in 
a low but not inaucUble voioe, " Not a word, (ill all this 
business is over [ They will ruin the cause and themselves, 
and all that are enga^d with them, by committing all sorts 
of Climes. It will plunge him into the greatest dangers, if 
you aay a word." 

Miidt of what he said was heard by Brown ; and in the 
meantime Green aided the woman to ^sembarrasa herself of 
her hood and closk, taking Uie staff out of her hand, and at 
the same time turning the key of the door. The moment 
that he did so, his female companion drew herself up; the 
I3 
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appearance of bowed decrepitude vanished ; and alie stood 
before Brown & tall graoeml woman, apparently scarcely 
forty years of age, with a conot«nance stiU beau^it], and a 
demeanour which left no doubt of the society wil^L which at 
one time she must have mingled. 

Of Wilton himself the lady had as yet had bnt onoe ^ance, 
as she first entered the room ; for, ever since, Oreen had 
stood between them so that she ouijd not see. ' When she 
did behold him fully, however, she gazed upon him eaxnestly, 
clasping her hands, and exclaiming, " Is it — is it possible ?" 

Tlie next moment ber feelings seemed to overpower her — 
" Oh yes, yes," she cried, advancing — " it is be himself — the 
same dear, blessed likeness of tbe dead !" and casting her 
arms round the young gentleman's neck, she wept long and 
profusely on his bosom. 

Wilton was surprised and agitated, as may well be con- 
ceived. He was not sufficiently ignorant of the world not to 
know that there are a thousand tri^s and artifices daily prac- 
tised, which assume such appearances as the scene now per- 
forming before him displayed. He might, indeed, have 
entertained suspicions of ^1 sorts of transformations and 
disguises; but there was an earnestness, a truth, in the lady's 
manner that was in itself convincing, and there was something 
more, also — there was a most extraordinary resemblance in 
her whole face and person to the picture which we have 
before mentioned in the house of the Earl of Sunbury. The 
features were the same, the height, the figure: the eyes were 
the same colour, there was the same peculiar expression 
about the mouth, and the only difference seemed to be the 
diSerenoe of age. The picture represented a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen: the person who stood beside him must hare 
seen well nigh for^ summers. 

Though the likeness was complete, there was a certain 
difierence. Have we not ail beheld a beautiful scene spread 
out in the morning light, full of radiance, and sparkling, and 
glorions sunshine: and have we not seen a grey cloud cre^ 
over the sky, leaving the landscape the same, but taking &om 
it the resplendent beams in which it shone at first? So did it 
seem witn her. All appeared the same as in the bright being 
whom the painter had depicted in ber gay day of youth ; but 
that Time nad since brought, as it were, a grey shadow over 
the loveliness which it could not take away. 

All these things took from Wilton every doubt; and after 
he had suffered the lady for a moment to give way to her 
feelings without a word: even throwing his arm slightly round 
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ber, and presung her towfirds him, he said, " Are you — are 
you my mother ? 

'* Alas ! no, my dear boy," ahe replied, raising her head 
and wiping away the tears, while the colour rose slightly in 
her cheek. " I am not your mother, but one who has loved 
you soaroely less than ever mother loved her son ; one who 
nursed and fondled you in infancy ; one who has now oome 
from another land but for the sake of seeing you, and of 
holding once more to her heart the nursling of other yearn, 
even more sad and terrible than these." 

*' From another land!" said Wilton, thoughtfiilly, while 
through the dim and misty vista of the past, strange figures 
seemed to move before bis eyes, as if sundenly called up out 
of the darkness of oblivion 1^ some encJianter's voice. 
"Another land!" he said, thoughtfully — "Your face and 
your voice seem to wake strange memories. I think, I 
remember having been with you in another land, and I 
recollect — surely I recollect, a pretty cottage with a rose-tree 
at the door — a rose-tree in Aill bloom j and tying the knot of 
an officer's scar^ and his holding me long to his heart, and 
blessing me again and again " 

" Before he went to battle !" said the lady, " before he went 
to death !" Her voice became choked in suffocating sobs, 
and she wept again long and bitterly. 

" Nay, but tell me more," said Wilton — " in pity, tell me 
more. Do I not surely recollect his iace, too f" and he pointed 
to Green, " and the sparkling sea-shore? and sailing long 
upon the ocean P Tell me more, oh, tell me more !" 

" I must not yet, Wilton," she replied — " 1 mast not yet. 
They tell me it is dangerous, and I believe it is. Struggles 
must soon take place, changes must inevitably ensue, and I 
would not — no, not for all the world, I would not that your 
young life should be plunged into those teirible contentions, 
which have swallowed up, as a dark whirlpool, the existence 
of 80 many of your race. If our hopes be true, the way to 
fortune and rank will be open to you at once: or there is no 
such a thing as gratitude in the world. If not, you will have 
the means of living in quiet and tranquillity, and if you will, 
of struggling for higher things j for within six months tfae 
whole shall be told to you. Ask me not! ask me not!" she 
added, seeing him about to speak — '* I have promised in this 
matter to be guided by others, and I must say no more." 

" But who is he?" continued Wilton, pointing to Green. 

Tfae lady looked first at him, and t}ien at their companion, 
widi a faint, even a melancholy, smile. 
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" He ie one," she replied, " wfaom you miut trast, for he 
has ever guided others better and more suocessfullf than he 
has guided himsel£ He is one who hu every title to direct 
yon." 

" This is all very strange," sud .Wilton, " and it is poinftd, 
too. You do not know— you oajinot tell, how piuBful it is 
to lire, as it were, in a d&rk cloud, knowing nothing either of 
the future or the past." 

The lady looked down sadly upon the ground. 

" There are, sometitnes," she said, "oertBinties which are 
far more terrible diau doubts. Be contented, Wilton, till you 
hear more: when you do hear more, you will he^ much pain- 
ful matter ; you will have much to undergo, and you will need 
coun^, determination, and strength of mind. In the mean- 
while, as from your earliest years, careful, anxious, zealous, 
eyes have watched over you, marked your every movement, 
traced your every step, even while you thought yourself 
abandoned, forgotten, and neglected: so shall it be till the 
whole is ex]dained to you. Thenceforth you will rule your 
own conduct, judge, determine, and act for yourself. We 
know, we are sure, that you will act nobly, uprightly, and 
well in the meanwhile, and that yon will do no deed which 
at a future period may not befit any station and any race to 
aoknowledge." 

Wilton roused deeply for several moments, and then raising 
his eyes to the lady's &ce, he demanded, in a low tone^ 
" Answer me only one question more. Am I the son of Lord 
Sunbuiy ?" 

The blood rushed violently up into the lady's countenance. 

"Lord Sunbuiy was never married," she ex<daimed — "was 
he?" 

" I know not," replied Wilton — " all I ask is, am I his son ? 
I ask it, because he has shown me generous kindness, care, 
and consideration ; and at times I have seen him gazing in 
my face, when he diougfat I did not remark it, as if there were 
some deeper feelings in his bosom than mere friendship. Yet 
I cannot say that he has ever taught me to look upon myself 
as his son." 

" Your ima^nation is only leading you into a labyrinth, 
Wilton," replied the personage calling himself Green, " frt>m 
which you will find it difficult to extricate yourself. Be con- 
tented with what you know, and ask no more." 

" I much wish, and I do entreat," replied Wilton, " that 
you wonld give me an answer to tiie question I have asked. 
There might be oiroumstanoeft— indeed, I may say, ihat cir- 
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cumHtanoeB are very likely to ooour, in whieh it woold be 
absolutely oeceBsary for me to know what claim I have upon 
the Earl of Sunbuiy. I b&ve aerer yet asked htm for any* 
thing of impoitanoe ; but I forest that the time may soon 
come when I may have to demand of him what I would not 
venture to demand, did I consider myself but the olaimlesB 
child of his bounty." 

The lady looked at Glieen, and Oreen at her, and titey 
paused for several minutes. At lengdi aha answered, " I will 
give you a claim upon Lord Sunbuzy;" and she took from 
her finger a large ring, mob as wers otHomonly worn in tbose 
days, presenting on one side a shield of black enamel sur- 
rounded with brilliants, and in the centxe a oipherj formed 
sdso of small diamonds. " Keep this," said the lady, " till 
all is explained to you, Wilton, and then return it to me. 
Should the Eari's assistance be required in anything of vital 
importance, show him that ring, if he be in England, or if he 
be abroad, tell him that you poBsess it, and beseech him by 
all the thoughts which that may call up in his mind, to 
aid you to the utmost of bis power. — I think he will not fail 
you." 

Wilton was about to answer; and thoi^b it was now grow- 
ing dusk, he might have lingered on much longer, striving to 
gain more information, but at that moment there came a 
sound of many feet at the passage, and the voice of some one 
speaking apparently to the landlord, and demanding, — 
" Who the devil's horses are those walking up and down 
there?" 

Almost at the same time, a hand was lud upon the latch 
of the door, and it would have been thrown open, had not 
Green previously token the precaution of looking it He now 
partially opened it, however, and spoke a few words to those 
without. 

" Qo into the next room," he said; " go into the next room 
— I will be with you directly." He 3ien closed the door 
agun, and turning to Wilton, took him by the arm, saying, 
" Now mount your horse, and be gone instantly : your time 
for staying here is over; make the best of your way home, 
without delay ; and only remember, that whenever we meet in 
future, you do not appear to know me, unless I speak to you. 
Should you want advice, direction, and assistance — and re- 
member, that though poor and powerless as I seem, I may 
know more, and be able to do ur more, than you imagine — 
ask for me here; orthe firet time you see me, lay your finger 
upon that ring which she has given you, aaA l wUt find meana 
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to learn your wishes, and to promote them instantly — Now 
you must go at once." 

Wilton saw that the attempt to leam more, at that moment, 
would be vain : but before be departed, he took the lady by 
the hand, bidding her adieu, ana saying, " At all events, I 
have one oonsolation. Since I came here, I feel less lonely 
in the world j I feel that there are some to whom I am dear; 
and yet I would fain ask you one thing more. It is, bow, 
when I think of you, I shall name you in my thoughts. Your 
image will be frequently before me ; the sfeodon which yon 
have shown me, the words you have spoken, will never be 
forgotten. But there is a pleasure in connecting all those 
remembrances vrith a name. It seems to render them definite ; 
to giye them a habitation in the heart for ever." 

" Call me Helen," replied the lady, quickly. " Where I 
now dwell they call me die Lady Helen. I must not add 
any more ; and now adieu, for it is time that both you and I 
should leave this place." 

Green once more urged him to depart; and Brown, with 
hie curiosity not satisfied, but even more excited than ever, 
quitted the house, mounted bis horse, and rode avray slowly 
towards his own dwelling, meditating as he went. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"Onward! onward!" cries the voice of youth; whether it 
may be that the days are bright, passing in Joy and tranquil- 
lity, and we can say with the greatest French poet of the 
S resent day — ay, the greatest, however it may seem — 
eranger, 

" Bar one oode tnoqiiille^ 
Vognuit >oir et mmtin, 
U* DBoelle ett docile 

Aa ionfB« da dettm. 
L* TMle ('etifle-t-ellc, 

J'abuidoDiie le bord. 
(O donx i£|ihir, loU-moi fidSlel) 
Sh 1 Togar, lot, ntcelle', 
Nou tTOaTFroDi nn port" — 

01 whether the morning is overcast with clouds and storms, 
gtUl " Onward ! onward !" is the ory, either in the hope of 
gaining new joys, or to escape the sorrows that surround us. 
It is for a^ to stretch back the longing arms towards the 
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Paat: the fate of youth is to bonnd forward to meet the 
Future. 

Wilton reached his home, and bending ' down his head 
upon his hands, passed more than an hour in troublous nie- 
ditation. All was confused and turbid. The Btream of 
thought was like a mountain torrent, suddenly swelled by 
rains, overflowing its banlcs, knowing no restraint, no longer 
clear and bright, but dark and foaming and whirling in rapid 
and uncertain eddies round every object that it touched upon. 
The scene at Beaufort House, tiie thought of Laura, and all 
that bad been said there, mingled strangely and wildly with 
everything that had taken place afterwards, and nothing 
seemed eertain, but sll conAiaed, and indistinct, and vague. 
But adll there came a cry £rom the bottom of his heart: the 
cry of " Onward ! onward ! onward ! towards the &ited 
fiiture !" 

Nor was that ory the less vehement or less importunate 
because he had no power whatsoever to advance or retard 
the coming events by a single hour : nor had it less influence 
because— unlike most men, who generally have some lamp, 
however dim, to give them light into the dark caverns of the 
fiitore — he bad not even one &int ray of probability to show 
him what was before his footsteps. 

On the contraiy, the yearning to reach that future, to pass 
on through that darkness to some bri^ter place beyond, was 
all the more strong and urgent. In short, excited imagina- 
tion had produced some hope, without the slightest proba- 
bility to foster it. He had even been told that he was to 
expect information of a painful kind. Not one word had 
been said to give him the expectation of a bright destiny : 
and yet there was something so sweet, so happy, in having 
found any one whose tenderness had been bestowed i^on 
his infant yeai^, and whose afiectJon had remained unchanged 
by time and absence, that hope — as hope always is — was 
bom of happiness ; and thou^ that hope was vrild, uncer- 
tain, and uniounded, it made ^e natural eagerness of youth 
all die more eager. 

When he lay down to rest he slept not, but still many a 
vision floated before his waking eyes, and thought made the 
night seem short On the following morning he was early 
up and dressed; but by seven o'clock a note was put into 
his hand, in a vmting which he did not know. On opening 
it, however, he found it to contain a request, couched in the 
most courteous terms, from the Duke of Gaveston, that he 
would call upon him immediately, and before he went to the 
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house of Littd Byerdale. There waseoaroely time to do bo; 
but he inetantly ordered his horse, and galloped to Beanfort 
Bouse as fast as possible. He was ushered iounedlately into 
a small saloon, and thence into the dressing-room of the 
Duke, whom he found in a state of considerable agitation, 
and evidently embarrassed even in ezpluning to hLn what 
he wanted. 

" I have sent for you, Mr, Brown," he said, — ** I have sent 
for you to speak on a matter that may be of great conse- 
quence: — not that I know that it will be — not that T have 
beard anything — for I would not hear, after I found out vbat 
was the great object; but — but " 

Wilton was inclined to imagine that some unexpected 
obstacles had occurred in regaJrd to the proposed alliance 
between the families of the Duke and of the Earl of Byeidale, 
and he certainly felt no inclination to aid in removing those 
obstacles. He replied, therefore, coldly enough, " If there 
is anything in which 1 can serve your grace, I am sure it 
will give me much pleasure to do so." 

His coldness, however, only seemed to increase the Dnke*s 
ea^mess and also his agitation. 

" You can, indeed, Mr. Brown," he said, "render me the 
very greatost service, and I'm sure you are an honourable and 
an upright man, and will notrefiise me. If you had explained 
yourself more clearly the night before last, I am sure I 
would have taken your advice at once, and would not have 
gone at all ; but, as it is, I stayed not a moment longer than 
I could help, and have now broken with Fenwick and Barklay 
for ever. They vow that I am pledged to their cause, and 
must take a part, but they will find themselves mistaken." 

Wilton now found that the good nobleman's fancy had 
misled him, and that his agitation arose from something 
that had taken place at the meeting at the Old King's Head, 
in regard to which he certainly ^ew nothing, nor indeed 
wished to know onythiag. He replied, however, somewhat 
more warmly,— r 

" In regard to these transactions, my lord duke, I know 
nothing, as I before informed you : but if yon will tell me 
how I can serve you, I will do it with pleasure." 

" I was sure you would, Mr. Brown, I was sure you 
would," said the Duke. " You can do me the greatest ser- 
vice, my dear young friend, by promising me positively upon 
your word of honour never to mention to any one that I 
went to this meeting at the Old King's Head, or, in i&ot, that 
I knew anything about it. I especially could vrieh that it be 
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not mentioned to dte Ear) of Byerdale ; for I know that be 
is a veiy fierce and Tindiotive man, and I do not wish to put 
myself in his power, just at present, ahove all times. Nobody 
on earth knows it but you and the people engaged in the 
affair, whose months are stopped, of oourse. We left the 
cfuriage on this sideofPaul's, andlsentthetworunningfoot- 
men (Ufierent wayB, so that, if you give me your honour, I am 
quite safe." 

** I give you my honour, most assuredly, my lord duke," 
replied Wilton, " that I will never, under any oiroumBtaaoea, 
or at any time, mention one word of that which has taken 
place between us on the subject. Best perfectly sure of that. 
Indeed, I know nothing; I therefore have nothing to tell. 
Dot, at all erente, I will utter not one word.'' 

" Thank you, thank you!" cried the Duke, grasping his 
hand with joy and enthusiasm — " thank you, ihank you a 
thousand times, my dear young friend!" and in the excite- 
ment of the moment, in his dressing-gown and slipperv as 
he was, he led Wilton out to the room where his daughter 
waa seated, and without any explanation informed her ^at 
be, Wilton, was one of his best and dearest Mends. He 
then rushed bock again to conclude the little that wanted to 
the labours of his toilet, leaving Wilton alone with her at the 
breakfiist^table. 

" Ob, Mr. Brown," exol^med Laura, with her face glow- 
ing with eagerness, " I hope and trust that you have settled 
this business, for 1 have been most anxious ever since last 
night Sir John Fenwick behaved so ill, and quitted the 
house in such fory, and that dark-looking man who occompa^ 
nied him back, used such threatening language towards my 
father, that indeed — indeed, I feared for the consequences 
this morning." 

Wilton evidently saw that her fears pointed in any direc- 
tion but the right one, and that she apprehended some 
hostile rencontre between her father and ^e two rash Jaoo- 
bites with whom- he had suffered himself to be entangled. 
Knowing, however, that it could be anything but the desire 
of such men to call public attention to their proceedings, he 
did not scruple to give her every assurance Uiat no duel, or 
angry collision of any kind, was likely to take place: at 
which news her face glowed with pleasure, and her lips 
flowed vrith many an expression of gratitude, although he 
assured her again and again that he had done nothing on 
earth to merit her thanks. 

The smiles were very beautiful, however, and very grateful 
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to his heart ; hut he foond that every momeot was adding to 
feelings which it was madness to indulge; and, therefore, as 
soon as the Dake had returned, he took his leave, and turned 
his steps homeward. He knew, indeed, that he should 
have to encounter the same pleasant danger again that veiy 
afternoon; that be should have to see her, to be in the same 
room, to sit at the same tahle with her, to speak to her, even 
tliough it were hut for a moment; but then it would be all 
under restraint; the eyes of the many would be upon them; 
there would he no open communication, no speaking the 
real feelings of the heart, no freedom from the dull routine 
of society. 

He was perhaps iive minutes behind his time, but the Earl 
was all eomplajsance : the arrangements that be had made 
fur his son; the unexpected fiicility with which Lord Sher- 
brooke had apparently entered into those arrangements; the 
political importance of the alliance with the Duke ; the im- 
mense accession of wealth to his family; the aspect of pub- 
lic affairs, were all sufficient to mellow down a demeanour 
which, to his inferiors at least, was generally harsh and proud. 
But yet Wilton could not help believing that there was a 
peculiar expression in the Earl's countenance when that 
nobleman's eyes turned upon him; that there was a smile 
which was not a smile of benignity, that there was a courtesy 
which was not of the heart Why or wherefore Wilton 
could hardly tell, but he &ncied that the Earl's conduct was 
what it might be towards a person who had suddenly Mien 
completely into his power, and whom he intended to use as a 
toolinany way that he might think fit He picturedtohisown 
imagination the Earl bidding his victim perform some action 
the most revolting to his feelings in the sweetest tone possible ; 
the victim beginning to resist; the cold blooded politician 
calmly showuig his power, and exercising it with bitter civility. 

However, the courtesy lasted all day : there was nothing 
said to confirm Wilton in this fiincy ; and when be took 
leave, the Eaxl reminded him of the dinner hour, adding, 
" Be punctual, be punctual, Mr. Brown. We shall dine ex- 
actly at the hour; and my cook is a virago, you know," 

Wilton did not fail to be to the moment, and he, the Earl, 
and Lord Sherbrooke, were some time in the great saloon be- 
fore the guests began to arrive. At length &e large heavy 
coaches of those days began to roll into the court-yard, and 
one after another many a distinguished man and many a 
celebrated beauty of the age appeared. Still, however, the 
Earl evidently looked upon the Duke and his daughter as the 
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principal guests, and waited in aozioos expectation for their 
coming. 

The}' arrived later than anv one, Laura herself looking 
grave, if not sad, tlie Duke evidently embarrassed and not at 
ease. Nor did the particular attentions paid by tho Earl to 
both remove io any degree the sadness of the one or the em- 
barrassment of the other. This was so marked that the Earl 
soon felt it ; and though &e sort of determined calmness of 
Ms manner, and habitual self-command, prevented him from 
showing the least uneasiness, yet, from a particular glance of 
his eye and momentary quiver of his lip, Wilton divined that 
he was angry and irritable. 

It must be admitted, also, that Lord Sherbrooke did not 
take the means to put his father more at ease. To Lady 
Laura he paid no attention whatsoever, devoted himself during 
the greater part of the evening to a beautiful woman of not 
the most pure and unsullied character in the world, and 
showed himself disposed to dirt vrith everybody, except the 
very person to whom his &ther wished him to pay court The 
dinner party was followed by an entertainment in the even- 
ing; and still the same scene went on; till at length the Earl 
came round to Wilton, and said, in a low voice, " I wish, my 
dear young gentleman, you would try your influence upon 
Sherbrooke." 

The Earl was going on, but Wilton rose immediately, say- 
ing, " I understand you, my lord," and approaching the place 
where Lord Sherbrooke was seated, he waited till the laughter 
which was going on around him was over, and then said in 
a low voice, "For pity's sake, Sherbrooke, and for decency's 
sake, do pay some attention to the Duke and his daughter ; 
remember, they are new guests of your Other's, and merit, at 
all events, some respect" 

The young Lord looked up in his friend's countenance 
with a malicious smile, replying, " They do, my dear Wil- 
ton, they do ! and you see I keep at a respectfril distance. 
But I vnll do anytlung to please.'' 

He accordingly rose from his seat, and Wilton saw him first 
approach the Duke, speak a few words to him, and then take 
a seat beside Lady Laura. Her air was evidently cold and 
reserved, but what passed more, Wilton, of ooorse, did not 
know. The young lord, however, seemed suddenly struck 
by something that she said, turned quickly towards her, and 
D^e a rejoinder; she answered, apparently, with perfect 
oalmness. Bat the instant after, Lord Sherbroolie rose frnm 
his chair, made her a low bow, and was crossing the room. 
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His fiuher, however, met him half-waj, and they spoke for a 
moment or two. The Earl's cheek heoame very red, and his 
brow coQtraoted ; but Lord Sherbrooke passed quietly on, 
and came up to where Wilton stood. 

" She has just told me what she thinks of my ohaxacter, 
Wilton," eaid the young nobleman, " and I have transmitted 
the same to my father, who must setde the matter with the 
Duke as he likes." 

" The Earl's plans are oertainly in a prosperous oondidon," 
diought Wilton ; and though he could not, of course, approve 
of the unceremonious means which ^ord Sherhrooke took to 
defeat his Other's intentions, and to cast the burden of re- 
lusal on Lady Laura, yet he oould not grieve, it must be ad- 
mitted, that she should have the means of judging rightly and 
determining for hersdf. 

During ^e whole evening her conduct towards WiltOD 
Brown had been exactly what he had expected — kind, gentle, 
and courteous. She evidently treated him more as a friend 
than any one else in the room ; and though he purposely 
spoke to her but seldom, and then merely vrith the terms m 
formal respect, yet whenever he did approach her, she greeted 
hkn with a enule, which showed that his society was not at 
all unpleasant to her. 

To the eyes of Wilton it was very evident that X^ord Byer- 
dale was extremely irritated by what he had heard. No one 
else perceived it, however, for, as was usaal with him, die 
irritation of the moment, though likely to produce very aerions 
effects at an after period, clothed itself for the -time in addi- 
tional smiles and stately courtesies, only appearing now and 
then in an additional drop of saroastic bitterness minglii^ 
wi^ all the oivil things that he said. As usual, also, he was 
peculiarly soft and reverential in his manner towards those 
vrith whom be was most angry, and the Duke and Lady Laora 
were more the objects of his particular attention thao aver. 
He sat beside her ; he talked to her ; he paid her that marked 
attention which bis son had neglected to offer ; and at length, 
when the Duke proposed to retire, be himself handed her to 
the carriage, paying her some well tamed compliment at every 
step, and reheving his heart of its bittemeu by some stirring 
sneer at the rest of womankind. 

Thus passed over the evening ; and Wilton, it must be 
acknowledged vrith a mind more at ease on account of the 
decided part that Lady Lanra seemed to have taken, slept 
soundly and dreamt happily, though be still resolved, sooner 
(H- later, to crlish feelings whioh could only end in misery. 
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On the following morning he went to the house of Lord 
Byeidale at the usual houj, and proceeded at once to the 
cabinet of the Earl. It was already occupied by that noble- 
man and bis son, however ; and though there were no loud 
worda spoken, no angry tones audible, yet there were sufiS- 
cient inoioatdons of angry feeling, at least on the part of the 
£a>'l, to make Wilton immediately pause and draw back a 
step. 

'< Come in, come in," said the Earl — " you know all this 
affair, and I beliere have done what yon oould to make this 
young man reasonable." 

Wilton accordingly entered the room, and Lord Byerdale 
^;ain turned to his son, laying his finger upon the letter be- 
fore him. " I repeat, Sherhrooke," he said, " that you yourself 
have done all this. I did not ask you, sir, to be virtuous, I 
did not ask you to be temperate, I did not bid you cast away 
the dioe or abandon drunkenness and rerelUng, or turn off 
three or four of your mistresses, or to give over going to the 
resort of every sort of vice in the metropolis. I asked you 
none of these things, because it would be hard and ungene- 
rous to require a man to do what his nature and habits ren- 
der perfectly impossible. I might as well ask the dog not to 
torn to his vomit again, or the sow to re£rain from wallowing 
in the mire." 

" Savoury similes, my lor di" said Lord Sherbrooke — "most 
worthy of Solomon and your lorddiip. May I ask what it is 
you did demand, then?" 

" That you should assume a virtue if you had it not," re- 
plied Lord Byerdale ; " that you should put a oertun cloak 
of decency over your vices, and that you should at least be 
commonly courteous to the person selected for your future 
wife : especially when I pointed out to you the immense, the 
inconceivable advantages of such an alHanoe not only to you 
but to me." 

" Well, but, my dear father," said Lord Sherbrooke, " I 
will grant all that you say. It is altogether my fault ; I have 
behaved very stupidly, very wildly, very rudely, very vioionaly. 
But there is no reason that you should be so angry with the 
young lady, or with my good lord duke." 

" Ay, sir ! think you so t" said the Earl — " you are mighty 
wise in your own conceit You have had yotir ahare, cer- 
tainly ; but I do not avenge myself on my own son. They 
have had thejx ahflre, however, too. Their pride, their would- 
be importance, their insufferable arrogance, which makes them 
think that kings or prinoes ara not too good for her — these 
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have a]l had no light share ; and if I live for six moDths I 
will briDg that pride down to the veiy lowest pitch. I will de- 
grade her till she thioks herself a serrant wench." 

Wilton certainly did feel his blood boil, but he knew that 
he had neither any right nor any power to interfere ; and he 
turned to some papers that were upon the tablea, and hid the 
expression which his thoughts might o(»nmunicate to his 
oounterance, by apparent attention to something else. 

Some more words passed between the father and son, but 
they were few. Lord Sherbrooke, upon the whole, behaved 
better than Wilton could have expected. He neither treated 
the sulgect lightly and jocularly as he was accustomed to do 
in most cases, nor bitterly and sarcastically, which his father's 
evident waut of principle in the whole business gave him but 
too fair an opportunity of doing. He acknowledged fairly 
and straight-forwardly his errors and bis vices ; and all that 
he said in regard to the offence he had given his &ther was, 
that he imagined he could not in honour suffer Lady Laura 
to decide without letting her know the character at least of 
the man who was proposed for her buaband. 

" Well, sir," replied his father, sharply, " you have con- 
vinced her of your character very soon. Mine, she may be 
longer in finding out; but she shall not fail to be made equally 
well aware of it in the end." 

Thus sayings he turned and quitted the room, giving some 
casual directions to Wilton as he passed. 

" Well, that business is so far done and over," exclaimed 
Lord Sherbrooke, as soon as his &ther was gone; " and, as 
it is pleasant, ray dear Wilton, to do a good action now and 
then, by way of a change, you and I must enter into a con- 
spiracy together, to prevent my worthy, subtle, and revenge- 
ful &ther &om executing any of hie well-liud schemes against 
this poor girl, who has only done her duty to herself and to 
me, and to her father." 

" 1 trust," replied Wilton, " that the Earl's threat vres but 
one of those bursts of disappointment which wiU pass away 
with time. I cannot imagine that, after a little consideration, 
he will have any iuclinataon really to injure either the Duke 
or his daughter; nor, indeed, do I see thidi he could have 
the means either." 

Lord Sherbrooke shook his head vrith a gloomy air, and 
answered, " He wUl make them, Wilton — he will make the 
means; and as to incliuation, yon do not know him as well 
as I do. He will not forget what has occurred this day, as 
long as he remembers how to write his own name. This 
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same goodly desire of revenge is henoefbiih a part of his 
nature, and nothing will ever remove it, unless self-interest 
or ambition be brought into aetion against it" 

" But what sort of revenge think you he will seek?" 
demanded Wilton — " situated as the Duke is, I see no 
opportunity that your Ciither dan have of injoring him.'* 

" Heaven only knows," replied Lord Sherbrooke. " The 
fire will go on smouldering for months, perhaps for years, 
but it will not go out He said, just before you came in, 
Hutt because she had refused to many me, he would make 
her marry a footman j and, as T really believe his lordship 
'a occasionally endowed with superhuman powers of executing 
what he thinks fit, it would not surprise me at all to see my 
Lady Laura led to the altar by JcMin Noakes, our porter's 
son, dressed up for the occasion as a foreign prince." 

**I do not fear that," replied Wilton with a smile; " I 
should rather apprehend that he may entangle the good Duke, 
who does not seem overburdened with sense, in some of these 
sad plots wfaieh are daily taking place. Should we find out 
that such is the case, we may indeed aid in preventing it" 

Lord Sherbrooke shook his head. " It is the poor girl be 
will aim at first, depend upon it," the young nobleman 
answered. '* I wish to Heaven she had told me her intention 
of refusing me in such a formal manner; I would have shown 
her how to manage the matter without colling down this 
storm. But, instead of that, she sits down and deliberately 
writes him a letter, which, just in die proportion that it is 
honest, true, and straightforward, is the thii^ best calculated 
to excite his wrath. Yet, as if she had some idea of his 
character, and wished to shield her &ther, she takes the 
whole responsibility of the thing upon herself, telling him 
tibat the Duke had pressed her much upon the subject, but 
that she felt it would be utterly impossible to give her hand 
to your very bumble servant All this has, of course, brought 
the storm more directly upon herael^ though her &ther will 
be screened thereby in no degree. I donbt not he has gone 
there now." 

" Do yon think there la any chance of an actual and open 
quarrel between them?" demanded Wilton. 

" Not in the least," answered Lord Sherbrooke with a scoff: 
" my dear Wilton, you must be as blind as a mole, if you do 
not see that my father, though as brave as a lion, is not a 
man to quarrel with any one. He is a great deal too good a 
politician for that; he knows that io quarrelling with any one 
he hates, he must sufier something himself, and may suffer a 
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good deal. No, no, he takes a better plan, and oontriTea to 
make bis enemies suffer while be aoffers not at all. In 
general, if you see him partioulaiiy civil to anybody, yon 
may suppose that be looks upon them as an enemy, and is 
busy in getting them quietly into his power. Quarrel with 
the Duke? Oh no, a thousand to one, ere half an hour be 
over, be will be shaldng him cordially by ll>e hand, putting 
him quite at bis ease, begging him to let the matter be forgotten 
altof^tber, saying that it was natural he should seek so illus- 
trioas an alliance, which, indeed, he bad scarcely a right to 
hope for. Then he will see the lady herself, and say &athe 
perfectly enters into her feelings, that a person eo richly 
gifted as herself, and haTing aJready all that wealth and 
rank ean give, has a right to consult, before all other things, 
the feelings of her own heart. It would not surprise me at 
all if he were to offer to send me abroad again, lest my 
presence in London, after the pretensions which have been 
formed, should prove, in any degree, annoying to her." 

The eonveisatioii oontinued for some time longer in the 
same strain : and Wilton could not but feel that Lord Sher- 
brooke gave an accurate though a terrible picture of bin 
fitthet's character. 

At length, the young nobleman rose as if to depart; but 
ftanding ere he did so before the table at which his young 
friend was seated, he gazed upon his face earnestly ana 
silently for a mimite or two, and then said, — 

** I don't know why, Wilton, but I have a great and a strong 
regard for you, and I have been dreaming dreams for you, that 
I see you are unwilling to dream for yourtelf. However, "you 
must have the same regard for me ; and — even if you are not 
inclined, in any degree, to take advantage of what I must say 
is evident regard on the part of this young lady towards you — 
yet, for my sake, you must let me know, aid me, and assist 
me, if you should see any scheme fonning against her happi- 
ness or peace. I am not so bad, Wilton, even as I seem to 
you. I am sorry for this girl— really sorry for her. I 
ought to have taken the burden upon my own shoulders, in- 
st^d of casting it upon hers; for I coidd have removed all 
these difficulties by speaking one single word. But that 
word would have cost me much to speak; and I shrunk from 
saying it. If, however, I find that through my fault she is 
likely to suffer, I will speak that word, Wilton, at all risks, so 
ytm must give me help and support, at least in doing what is 
right" 

" That I vrill, Sherbrooke," replied Wilton, grasping his 
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hand, " that I will most zealoiuly. But ia regard to what 
you say of Lady Laura's kind feeling towards me, depend 
upon It you are wholly mistalcen. The only rcEison, be you 
sure, why she makes any difference in her manner towards 
me, and towards men of higher rank dian myself, is, that she 
knows the difference of our station and foftuses must ever 
prevent my eutertaining any of those hopes whioh others 
might justly feel." 

Before Wilton conoladed, Lord Sherbrooke had cast him- 
self into a ohair; his eyes were fixed on the ground, his brow 
had become contracted. It was one of tiiose moments 
when, as he said, his evil spirit was apon him ; and seeing 
that such was the oase, Wilton left him to his own meditations, 
and proceeded to write the letters whioh Uie EkH had directed 
him to despatch. 

In about half an hour, the young nobleman roused himself 
from his reverie, with alight laugh, apparently eaaseless; 
and without speaking another word to Wilton, quitted the 
room. 

Wilton only saw the Earl for a few minutes during the rest 
of the day, and with him the statesman was bo captious, irri- 
table, and sneering, that^ reading his feelings by the key bis 
son had given, Wiiton had every reason to believe himself 
to be in high &vour. Various matters of business, however, 
ooourred to keep him late at the Earl's house, and night bad 
ialien when he returned to his own lodgings. 

In about an hour sfter, however, one of tbe Eori's servants 
brought him a note in Lord Sberbrooke's huidwriting, and 
marked " In baste." Wilton tore it open immediately, and 
read, — 

" My dbah Wilton, 
" My father directs me to request your immediate return. 
Tbe Duke is now here. Lady Laura has been carried off, 
or, at all events, has disappeared; and we want yonr wise 
h«kd to counsel, perhaps your strong band to execute. Gome 
directly, for we are all in agitation. 

" Yours, Sherbrookb." 

Written below, in ■mallerohsraoters, and mailed " Private," 
two lines to the following efiect: — 

" This business is not my other's doing. It is too ooarse 
for his handiwork. He may, perhaps, talke advanti^ of it, 
however, if be finds an opportunity. Bum tiiis instantly." 

k2 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Hating bow nm on for some time, following &lmost entirely 
the course and history of one individual, painting none but 
the characters with whom he was brought into immediate 
contact, and making him, as it were, a hintem in the midst 
of our dark story, all the characters appearing in bright light 
OS long as they were near him, and sinking hack into dark* 
ness as soon as they were removed from him, we must follow 
our old wayward and wandering habile; end just at the 
moment when we have contrived to create the first little gleam 
of interest in the reader's breast, must leave our hero entirely 
to his fate, open out new scenes, introduce new personages, 
and devote a considerable space to matters which have 
a^areiUltf not the slightest connexion whatsoever with &at 
which went before. 

About thirty miles from London, towards the sea-coast, 
there then stood a small ancient house, built strongly of brick. 
It was not exactly castellated in its appearance, but yet in 
the days of Cromwell it had endured a ^ort siege by a small 
body of the parliamentary troops, and had afforded time, by 
the resistance which it offered, for a small body of noblemen 
and gentlemen attached to the cause of King Charles to make 
their escape from a Buperior party of pursuers. It was built 
upon the edge of a very steep slope, so that on one side it 
was very mndi taller than the other. It was surrounded by 
thick trees also; and though by no means large, it had con- 
trived lo get into a small space as many odd comers as a 
Chinese puzzle. The walls were very thick, the windows 
few and small, the chimneys numerous, and tike angles innu- 
merable. 

Into one of the small rooms of this house, at about eleven 
o'clock at night, I must now introduce the reader. 

In that chamber, with her head resting on her hand, her 
eyes fixed upon a wood-fire that was burning before her, one 
small and beautiful foot stretched out towards it, while the 
other was concealed by the drapery of her long robe ; and 
with the whole graoefiil line of her figure thrown back in the 
large arm-chair which she occupied — except, indeed, the 
head, whidt was bent slightly forward — sat a very lovely 
young woman, perhaps of two or three and twenty years of 
age, in meditatdons evidently of a somewhat melancholy cast. 
The hand on whic^ her head leaned, and which was very 
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soft, round, and &ir, was oovered with rings, while the other 
vas quite free from such ornfimentA, with the exception of 
one email ring of gold upon the slender third finger. In that 
hand she had heen holding an open letter ; but, buried in 
meditation, she had suffered the paper to drop from her hold, 
and it had fallen upon the ground beside her. 

We had said that she was -wry beautiful, but her beauty was 
of a different sort and character altogether from that of the lady 
whom we have described under the name of Ladj Laura 
Q-areston. Her hair was of the richest, brightest, glossy 
black, as fine as silk, yet bending, wherever it escaped, into 
rich and massy curls. There was one of these which fell 
upon the back of her fair neck, and another upon either 
temple. Upon the forehead, as was then customary, the 
hair was divided into smaller curls, and cut much shorter, 
which &shion was a great disfigurement to beau^, and cer- 
tainly left her less handsome than she otherwise would have 
appeared. Still, however, she was very, very lovely; and 
the fine lines d her features, the clear rich brown of her 
complexion, the glorious light of her large dark eyes, softened 
by the long thick lashes that overshadowed them, the frill and 
rounded beauty of every limb, left it impossible even for 
human heart to do away what nature's cunning hand had 
done. 

There are certainly moments in which, as every one must 
have remarked, a beautiful human countenance is more beau- 
tiful than at any other period, when it acquires, from some 
accidental circumstance, a temporary and extraoriUnary 
degree of loveliness. Sometdmes it is the mere disposition 
of light and shade that produces this effect — the background 
behind it, the objects that surround it Sometimes it is that 
the tone of the mind at the moment gives the peculiar 
expression which harmonizes best with the lines of the 
features and the colouring of the complexion, and which is 
in perfect accord with aU those expeotationB which fine, 
indistinct, but sweet associations produce in our mind from 
every particular style of beanty that we see. Associarions 
are, in fact, 4he bees of ihe imagination, and, wandering 
through all nature, may be said to distil honey from every 
fair object on which they light. Why does a rich and warm 
complexion, and a glowing cheek, call up instantly in our 
mind the idea of joyous health and pleasant-heartedness ? 
Less because we have been accustomed to see that com- 
plexion attended by such qualities than because it connects 
Itself with the idea of summer, gay summer and all its fruits 
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and flowera, and meny sports and li^t amusemfintB, and a 
diousand memories of happy days, and thousands upon 
thousauds still of other things of which we hare no con- 
sciousness, but which are present to sensation though not to 
thought, all the while that we are gazing upon a ruddy cheek, 
and thinking that the pleasure is derived &om the white and 
red alone. 

When the expression is perfectly suited to the style of 
beau^, it is natural to suppose that it will add to the cbarm; 
but there is a eaae where ute cause of the iaoreaBo is not so 
easily discovered — I mean when the mind gives to the ooun- 
tenajice a temporary expression totally opposed to the style 
of beauty itself. Yet tms is sometimes Uie ease: for how 
often do we see high and miyestio features soften into playful 
smiles, and seem to gain another ^race. In the lady we have 
mentioned, the whole style of the countenance and of the 
form gave the idea of joyous gaiety, of happy, nay, exuberant 
\i£B and cheerfulness ; but the expression was now all sad ; 
and from the contrast — ^whtch produced deeper associations 
Uian perfect harmony would have called forth—her beauty 
itself was heightened. It was like some gay and splendid 
scene by moonlight 

She had remained in this meditating attitude for some 
time, when the door quietly opened, and a personage entered 
the room, of whom we must say a few words, though he is 
not destined to play any very prominent part in our tale. 
Monsieur Plessis was a Frenchman, a tm-ditant Protastsjit. 
One thing, at all events, is certain, that his father had been 
so, and had been expelled from France many years before 
by persecution. The gentleman before us exercised many 
trades, by which, perhaps, be had not acquired so much 
wealth as his father had by one. His father's calling had 
been that of cook and major domo to a fat, rieb, gluttonous, 
careless English peer; and as be employed his leisure time 
in distilling various simples, he had classed his noble patron 
under that head, and distilled from him what he himself 
would jocosely have called " Golden Water." 

Amongst the various trades which, as we have said, were 
carried on by the son, was smu^ling, under which were 
included iJie ooaveyanee of contraband men, women, and 
children, as well as other sorts of merchandise ; swindling a 
little, when occasion presented itself; clipping the golden 
coin of the kingdom, which at that time was a gjeat resource 
to unfortuns^ gentjemen ; not exactly forging exchequer 
tallies, and other securities of tlte same kind, but aiding by 
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a oertBin dextori^ <A engraving in the foj^iag, wluoh he did 
not choose B£tu&Uy to commit; and over and above all theae 
several occupations, callings, and employments, he was one 
of the best reputed spies which the French court had in 
Ei^land, as well as the most industrious agent which England 
had in obtainii^ intelligence from France. In fact, he sold 
each oovoktry to the other with the greatest possible oomplai- 
sance. The great sta[^ of the intelligenoe that he gave to 
both was false ; but he took care to mingle a sufficient por- 
tion of truth with what he told, to acquire a considerable 
degree of repntatiott. He was, indeed, much too well fersed 
in the practices of coiners, not to know that a bad piece of 
money is best passed off between two good ones ; and thoi^h 
he was a sort of bonding warehouse, where an immense 
quantity of manufactured intelligence lay till it was wanted, 
yet be bad means of obtaining better information, which he 
did not &il to make use of when he judged it needJiil. 

Strange, however, aie the perversities of human character: 
duB prootioal betrayer of trust was not without certain good 
points in his character. The cheating a king or a statesman 
had a touch of grandeur in it, which suited his magnificent 
ideas; a littie robbery on the King's Highway seemed to him 
somewhat chivalrous ; and be oould admire those who did it, 
though he did not meddle with the business himself: but 
there was a certain class of persons whom he would aa soon 
have cheated, betrayed, or deceived, even to keep himself in 
practice, which he considered one of the most legitimate 
excuses for anything he liked to do, as he would have cnt his 
hand off. These were the poor French emigrants in England, 
and the unfortunate adherents of the House of Stuart in 
France. 

As is now well known, though it was only suspeeted at the 
time, thousands of these men were daily coming and going 
between France and Britain, in the very midst of the war; 
and they were always sure to find at tiie house of Plesais 
kind and civil treatment, perfect security, and the moat accu- 
rate intelligence whitdi could be procured of all that was 
taking place. 

Id oases of danger he had a thousand ways <rf seoreti&g 
them or &vouring thrar escape. If ever, as was freqnentlT 
the case, they wished to oommonicate vrith some kind friend, 
who was willing to relieve them, or to frighten some timid 
enemy upon whom they had some hold, Flestis could gene- 
rally find them the means ; and in cases where some one in 
danger required to be brought off speedily and seoretly. 
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Pleeus had often been known to spend very laxge soms, and 
risk eveu life itaeV, rather than suffer an enterpriBe to foil in 
Tvbioh he had taken a part 

The Duke of Shrewsbory and Trumbull, while diey were 
seoretaries of state, employed Plessis actively, and over- 
looked not a few little peccadilloes for the sake of the intelli- 
gence they obtained ; and Torcy, though he had been known 
to vow more than once that he would hang him if he set his foot 
in France, held two or ^ree long coi^ences with him at 
Versailles, and dismissed him with a present of several thou- 
sand livres. 

His apparel was very peculiar, as he generally wore above 
his ordinary dress a large long waisted red coat, hooked 
round his neck at the collar, somewhat in the manner of a 
cloak, without his arms being thrust into the sleeves; his 
shoes were very high in the instep, and buckled with a small 
buckle over the front; but as he was a little man, and of a 
somewhat aspiring disposition, the heels of those shoes were 
enormously high, sufficient to raise him nearly two inches 
from the ground, and make his foot in external appearance 
TeiT like diat of a calf or a Chinese lady. Indeed, in body 
and in mind likevrise, he was upon tiptoes the whole day 
long. 

His entrance into the room where ihe lady was, roused her 
at onoe from the reverie into which she had &llen ; and taking 
np die letter from the ground, she turned to see who it was 
that came in. 

" Madam," he said, speaking in French, which, be it 
remarked, was the language used between them during the 
whole conversation, " were it not better for you to retire to 
rest ? You spoil your complexion, you impair your beauty, 
by these long vigils." 

" Beauty !" she said, with something of a scoff. '* But 
why should I retire, as you caU it, to rest, Plessis i ' Yon 
mean to say, retire to think more deeply still, in darkness as 
well as in solitude." 

"Madam," replied Plessis, "you take these diings too 
heavily. But the truth is, I have a ^r company coming here, 
by whom you might not well like to be seen. Far be it from 
me, if you think otherwise, to disturb you in possession of 
the apartments. But they come here at midnight to consult, 
it would seem, upon business of importance j whereof I know 
nothing, indeed, but which I know requires secrecy and 
care." 

" Business of importance !" said the lady, somewhat soom- 
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fully — « to seftt a bigoted dotard on the throne of England ! 
That ia what the; come to consult about, Are&ej not 
some of those whom I saw yesterday morning from the 
window P that dark Sir George Barkley, who used to walk 
^ough the halls of St. OermaiD's, in gloomy silence, till 
the profane courtiers called him the shadow of ihe cloud i 
and that sanguinary Chamock, whom I once heard conferring 
with the banished queen, and vowing that there was no way 
hut one of dealing with usurpers, and that was by the da^er i 
If these ore your guests, Plessis, I know the business that 
they come for full well." 

" I neither know, beautiiiil lady," replied Plessis, " nor do 
I seek to know. So pray tell me nothing thereof. Many a 
grown man in his day has been hanged for knowing too 
much, and nobody bat a schoolboy was ever punished for 
knowing too little. These gentlemen come about their own 
business. I meddle not wi& it; and I must not shame my 
hospitality so much as to say, ' Good gendemen, you shaU 
not meet at my house !' " 

" You are a wise and prudent man, Plessis," replied the 
lady : " bid the ^1 taJce a light to my chamber ; I will go 
ibere and muse — not that I fear their seeing me ; but ^e 
Lady Helen, perhaps, might wish it otherwise." 

With a bow down to the very ground, Plessis retired, and 
the lady paused for a minute or two longer, leaning upon a 
small table ia the middle of the room, and apparently dunk- 
ing over what had passed. 

" It is a strange thing," she said to herself, after a mo- 
ment, " a most strange thing, that the customs of the world, 
and what we call honour, so often requires us to do those 
things that every principle of right and justice, truth and 
religion, commands us not to do. God's word tells us not 
to murder, yet men daily do it, and women think them all 
the nobler for trading in blood. If we violate the law, and 
do what is really wicked, we risk punishment on earth, and 
incur punishment hereafter; yet if we do strictly what 
honesty and justice tells us, in all cases, bow many instances 
would be found, where men wotdd shun us, and where our 
own hearts would condemn us also. Here I have it in my 
power to atop the efiiision of much blood, to prevent the 
oommission of many crimes, to strangle, perhaps, a civil war 
in its birth, merely by discovering the presence of these men 
in a land from which they are exiled — I have it in my power 
diereby to spare even themselves from evil acts and certain 
punishment: and yet my lips must be sealed, lest men 
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shoald say I dealt treaohetoosly with diem. Tis a hard- 
dealing world, and I have suffered too maoh already by 
despising it, to despise it any more." 

As she thuB came to the conclusion, which every woman, 
perhaps, will come to sooner or later, she tamed and left 
the room ; and while her foot was still upon the staircase, 
there came a sound of many horses' feet from the small 
paved esplanade in front of Hie house. 

" Ay, diere they are," murmured the lady in a low Toioe 
— " the men who would use any treacherous art whatever to 
accomplish their own purpose, and who would yet call any 
cme traitor who divulged their schemes. Would to Qod that 
Helen would come back ! I am weary of all this, and sick 
M heart, as well I may be." 

A sound in the hall below made her quicken her footsteps ; 
and in two or three minutes more the room she had just 
quitted was occupied by five or six tenaitts of a very dif- 
ferent character and appearance from herself. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thb first person that entered the room after the lady quitted 
it was Monsieur Plessis himself, who, with a light in his hand, 
oame quickly on before the rest, and gave a rapid glance 
round, as if to insure that no little articles belonging to its 
last tenant remained aoattered siwut, to betray the fact of 
her dwelling in his house. 

He was followed soon after by a tall, thin, gloomy-lookii^( 
personage, dressed in dark clothing, and somewh^ heavily 
armed, for a period of internal peace. His oomplesion was 
saturnine, his features sharp and angular, his eyes keen and 
sunk de«^ under the oveihanging brows; and aoroas one 
eheek, not &r below the eye, was a deep ga^, which drew 
down the inner oomers of the eyelid, and gave a still mora 
sinister expression to the oountenanoe than it originally po»- 
sessed. He was followed by two others, both of whom were 
much younger men than himsell One was gaily dressed, 
and had a &t and somewhat heavy ootmtenanoe, which 
indeed seemed unmeaning, till suddenly a quick fierce glance 
of the eye and a movement of the large massy lower jaw, 
like that which is seen in the jawa of a dog eager to hits, 
showed that under that dull exterior there were passions 
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stroDg and quick, and a spirit not ao slow and heavy as a 
casQ^ observer might imagine. 

Besides these, there were one or two other persons whose 
dreas denoted ^em of some ranh and station in society, 
though those who bad seen them in other circumstanoeB 
might now have remarked that various devices had been em- 
ployed to disguise their persons in some degree. 

One of these, however, has been before introduced to the 
reader, being no other than that Sir John Fenwick whom we 
have more than once had occasion to mention. He was now 
no longer dressed with the somewhat affected neatness and 
ooxoombry which had mariced his appearance in London, 
but, on the ooatrory, was clad in garments comparatively 
coarse, and bore the aspeot of a military man no longer.in 
active service, and enduring some reverses. He also was 
heavily armed, though many of the others there present bore 
apparently nothing but the ordinary sword which was carried 
by every gentleman in that day. 

The first of the personages we have mentioned approaohed 
vrith a slow step towards the fire, saying tA Plessis as he ad- 
vanced, " So the Colonel has not come, I see P" 

" No, Sir George," replied Flessis with a lowly inclination 
of the head, " he has not arrived yet ; but I had a mes- 
senger from him at noon to-day, saying that he would be 
here to<night." 

" Ha !" exdaimed Sir George Barkley, " that is more than 
I expected — But he will not come, he will not come ! Make 
us a bow] of punch, good Plessis — make us a bowl of punch 
—the nig^t is very cold.— But he will not oome, I feel very 
sure he will not come." 

" I think I hear his horse's feet even now," replied Plessis 
— " at all events, there is some one arrived." 

" Keep him some minntes down below, good Plesus," 
exclaimed Sir G«orge Barkley hastily. "Bxm down and 
meet him. Make up some story, and delay him as long as 
possible; for I have got something to consult with these 
gentlemen upon before we see him." 

Plessis hastened away; and as soon as the door was 
closed, Barkley tamed to the gaily dressed man we have 
mentioned, saying, " Chamock, tell Sir John Friend and 
Captain Rookwood what we were saying as we came along ; 
and all that has happened in London." 

The dull countfljumoe of Chamock waa lighted np in a 
moment by one of those quick looks vre have menUoned. 
" Listen, Farkyns, too," he said, ** for yon have not heard 
the whole." 
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" Be qnick, be quick, Chamook," said SirOeo^eBarUey. 

" Well, thus it is thea, gendemea," said Gbainock — 
" matters do not go so f&vourablr as we oould have wiehecl. 
Sir John Fenwick, here, the most aotive of us all, had got 
the Duke of Oavestoii to join us heartilj, to concur in the 
rising, or, at all events, to hear all that yve propose, with 
a promise of perfect secrecy ; hut most unfortunately, at the 
meeting at the Old King's Head, some one unwisely suffered 
it to slip out that we were to have thirty thousand French 
troops, forgetting that what is good to tell the lower classes 
and those who are timid and featful of not having means 
enough, does not do to be told to the bold and hi^-minded, 
who are apt to be foolishly confident. The Duke oried out 
at that, and vowed that if his opinion were to have any 
weight, or if his co-openUion was of any import, not a 
foreign soldier should come into the land. This was bad 
enough; but we might have smoothed that down, had not 
Lowick chanced to hint the plan for getting rid of this 
Prince of Orange as the first step. Thereupon both the 
Duke and the Earl of Aylesbury, who were present, flew out 
like fire; and the Duke, vowing he would hear no more, 
took np his hat and sword and walked away, in spite of all 
that could be said. The Earl, for his part, stayed the busi- 
ness out, sayii^, that he would have nothing to do with the 
affair, but that be remsined to show us that he would not 
betray anything." 

" That is to say," exclfumed one of the others, "that the 
Duke will betray all." 

" Not exactly," said Sir John Fenwick, with a grim smile. 
" We have tsken care of that, and perhaps may compel the 
Duke to join us whether he likes it or not, when once the 
matter's done. However, Sir George and 1 have determined 
that it is absolutely necessary and needfiil for us all to un- 
derstand, that we, who take the deeper part in the matter, 
must keep our own counsel better for the niture. Of course, 
we must still endeavour to enrol as many names as possible ; 
but to all ordinary supporters we must tell nothing more, 
than that the general rising is to take place, and that we 
have the most perfect certainty of success by means which 
we cannot divulge." 

" Yon will remark, gentlemen," said Sir George Baxkley, 
" that the assistance of the French troops is to be mentioned 
to no one at all, without the general consent of die persons 
here present.** 

'* And the ezeontion, or putting to death, or call it what 
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yoa will, of the Prinoe of Orange," added Chamock, ** is to 
be told to nobody on any account whatever. We have quite 
sufficient hands to do it ourselTcs without any more help j 
and if you and your men will take care of tlie guards, I will 
undertake the pistoling work with my own hand." 

" But the Colonel," said one of the others, " you forgot to 
mention about the Colonel, Chamock." 

" Why, that is the worst spot in the whole business," stud 
Sir Qeorge Barkley. " No one expected his stomaoh to be 

aiieasy ; but by heavens he's worse than either the Duke or 
le Earl. He did not so much seem to dislike the idea of 
foreign troops— though that did not please him— but one 
would have thought him a madman to hear how he talked 
about that very necessary first step, the getting rid of the 
usurper. He said, not only that he would have nothing to 
do with it, but that it should not be done ; and he used very 
high and threatening language even towards me — at present 
bis Majesty's representative. He used words most injurious 
to us all, and which I would have resented to the death if it 
had not been for consideration of the high cause in which 
we are all here engaged." 

" What did be say i What did he say ?" demanded two 
or three voices. 

" In the first instance," answered Sir Gteorge Barkley, 
" he would not come to the last meeting at the King's Head; 
and his first question, when I went to seek him, was, whetlier 
the King knew of what we were about to do ? I said, cer- 
tainly not; that I had a general commission, which was 
quite enough, and that we had not told the King of an act 
which was very necessaj^, but mi^t not be pleasant for him 
to bear. With that be tossed up his head and laughed, in 
his way, saying that he thought so ; and that the King did 
not know what bloody-minded villains he had got in his 
service, — Bloody minded villsins was the word. — It is rather 
impudent, too, and somewhat strange, that he, of all men, 
should talk thus — ^he who, for many a year now, has lived by 
taking toll upon the King's Highway." 

" Ay ; but I must say, Sir G«orge," replied one of the 
others, " he has always been very pardoular. I, who have 
been with him now these many years, can answer for it, that 
in all that time be has never ttjcen a gold piece from any 
one but the King's enemies, nor I either : and he vows that 
the King's commission which he stall has, justifies him in 
stripping tJiem." 

" Ay, so it does," replied Sir Gteorge Barkley, " and the 
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King's commissioD, too, jostdGes as in killing them. This 
gentleman only makes nice dietinctioDS when it suits him. 
However, we are taking means to get all bis people away 
from him. Byerly won't be snob a stickler, no doubt, and 
five or six of the others we can bribe.*' 

" Ay, but will he not betray ns i" said Sir William Parkyns. 

" I think not," said Sir George Barkley ; and nnwittingly 
he paid die person he spoke of the highest compliment in 
his power, saying, " I rather &ncy the same sort of humour 
that prevents him from going on in ihe business with ua vrill 
keep him from betraying what he knows. But we shall soon 
see that ; and now having said all we have to say, you had 
better go down, Fenwick, and see if he be come or not." 

During the time that this conversation had been going on, 
there had been various sounds of difierent descriptions in the 
bouse ; and when Sir John Fenwiok rose and opened the door 
to seek the person last spoken of, be was met face to face by 
Monaieur Flessis, and a maid-servant, carrying an immense 
bowl of punch, at that time the favourite beverage of a great 
part of toe English nation. 

" Was that the Colonel?" demanded Fenwick, as soon as 
be beheld Plessis. 

" Yes," replied the Frenchman ; " but he is busy about his 
horses and things, and said he would be up immediately." 

" Has he got anybody with him ?" demanded Sir John 
Fenwick in a low voice, for Plessie had left the door partly 
open behind him. 

" Only two," rejoined the other. 

" Put down the punch, Plessis," said Sir Ckorge Barkley 
— " run down and see if you cannot stop the others from 
ooming up with him." 

Before Plessis could do as he was bid, however, the door 
was flung farther open, and our old acquaintance Green 
entered the room alone. He was dressed as upon the first 
occasion of his meeting with Wilton Brown, except that he 
had a sort of cloak cast over his other gannents, and a much 
heavier sword by his side. Plesais, who did not seem very 
much to like the aspect of aAairs, made his exit with all speed, 
and dosed the doorj and Oreen, with a firm step and a 
somewhat frowning brow, advanced to the table, saying, " I 
give yon good evening, gentlemen.*' 

Sir John Fenwick, who was nearest to him, held out bit 
hand as to an old friend; but Green thrust bis hands behind 
bis back, and made him a low bow, saying, " I must do 
nothing, Sir John, that may make you believe me your com- 
rade when I am not." 
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** Nay, Day, Colonel," mid Sir John Fenwiok, still holding 
out his hand to hun, " at lea«t as your friend of twenty years' 
standing." 

" That as yon please, sii," replied Green, gi^g him his 
band ooldly. 

" We have requested your presence here. Colonel," said 
Chamock, " to speak over various mattera— — " 

" Mr. Chamook," interrupted O-reen, " I have nodung to 
do with you. It is with this gentleman I wish to have a word 
or two more than we oould have the other aftemoon," and he 
walked direody up to SirGeo^e Baridey. 

" Well, sir, what is it that yon want with me i" said Sir 
George. " I hope yon have thought better of what you said 
that night" 

" Thought, sir," answered Green, " has only served to 
confirm ererything that I then felt In the first; plaoe. Sir 
G^rge Barkley, you have dealt with me in this business 
UDcandidly ; and if I had not had better information than that 
which you gave me, pretending to be a friend, I should have 
been smuggled into a transaction which I abhor and detesL" 

" How mean you, air? How mean yoo? I was perfectly 
candid with you," said Sir George Barkley. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" exclaimed Green, laughing scomfolly. 
" Perfectly candid ! Yes, when you oould not be other- 
wise. You told me, sir, that you wanted my assistance with 
ten men well armed for a service of great honour and danger; 
bnt until I put the question straightforward to you — ^having 
• * • *" fa did 



already obtained a knowledge of your p 

not tell me that the serrice you required was tbe cold-blooded 

murder of William, wrongly called King of England." 

" That, sir, was to be explained to you afterwards," said 
Sir George Barkley. 

" Afterwards !" exclaimed Green : ** ay, sir, how soon after- 
wnrds i After the deed was done, ha i or after I was so far 
oommitted that I eould not retract? And let me ask you, 
why it was that I was not to be informed till afterwards, when 
every other person here present knew it long before — I, who 
remained by the bloody waters of die Boyne when you acted 
as the King's running footman, and heralded him back to 
France f Nay, nay, yon shall hear me out, sir, now. I be- 
lieve not that you would ever have told me, had it not been 
that this intercepted letter fell into my hands, and informed 
me of all your proceedings, when you thought I knew them 
not" 

And as be spoke he held the letter out before him, and 
struck his hand fiercely upon the paper. 
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The others looked round, eooh in his neighbour's face, 
with a doubtful, and disconcert^ look, and Oreen went on 
before any one could answer. 

"Why was all this, SirOeorge Barkley?" he said. "Why 
was this concealment ? I will tell yoa why : because yoa 
dared not for your life propose such a thing to me, till yon 
thought I was BO far committed that I could not escape you; 
and if I had not asked yon myself the question, I should 
never have heard the truUi till diis day." 

Dark and darker shades of passion had come over the 
countenance of Sir George Barkley while Green had been 

raking; and he, Chamock, and one of the others, during 
latter part of their new companion's somewhat vituperative 
address, had been rxchanging looks very signiiicant and 
menacing. At length, however, Sir George Barkley exclaimed, 
" Come, come, Colonel — this language is too much. You 
have been asking questions and answering them yourself. 
We have now one or two to ask you, and we hope you vrill 
answer them as much to our satisfaction as yoa have answered 
the others to your own." 

"What are your questions, sir?" demanded Green, fixing 
his eye upon him sternly. " Let me hear them, and if it suits 
me I will reply ; if not, you must do without an answer." 

" To one question, at least," replied Sir George Barkley, 
"to one question, at least, we must compel an answer!" 

"Compel!" exclaimed Green, "compel!" and he took a 
step back towards the door. 

" Look to the door, Fenwick !*' exclaimed Sir George 
Barkley. " Parkyns, help Sir John ! I should be sorry to 
take severe measures with you, Colonel ; but before you stir a 
step from this room you must pledge yourself by all you hold 
sacred that you will not betray us." 

Green heard him to an end without any further movement 
than the step bock which he had taken, and which placed 
him in such a position that he could front either Barkley and 
the rest on the one side, or those who were at the door upon 
the other, without the possibility of any one coming upon tiim 
from behind without being seen. The moment the other had 
done, however, he shook back the cloak from his shoulders, 
and took from the broad horseman's girdle which girt him 
round the middle, a pistol, the barrel of which was fully 
eighteen inches long, while its ooonterpart appeared on the 
ouier side of the belt, in which also were two more weapons 
of the same kind, but of less dimensions. He leaned the 
muzzle calmly upon his hand for a moment, and looking 
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tranquilly in the face of Sir John Fenwick he said, in a quiet 
tone, " Sir John Penwick, yon are in my way. You wiU do 
wisely to retire from the door, and taJw your friend with 
you." 

** Rush upon him !" cried a man named Cranbume ; and 
as he spoke be sprang forward himself, while Sir George 
BarUey and the rest oame somewhat more slowly after. 
The pistol was in a moment transferred to Green's left hand, 
and with a back-handed blow of the right, which seemed in 
fact but a mere touch, Cranbume was laid prostrate on the 
groimd, with his whole face and neck swimming in blood 
from his mouth and nose. In his fall he nearly knocked 
down Sir George Barkley, who took it as a signal for retreat 
towards the fire-place, and at the same moment Green, who 
had not moved a step from the spot where he stood, repeated 
in a louder voice, " You are in my way, Sir John Fenwick ! 
Move from the door !" and at the same instant, in the silence 
which had followed the overthrow of Cranbume, the ringing 
sound occasioned by a pistol being suddenly cooked made 
itself distinctly heard. 

*' Move, move. Sir John Fenwick !" cried one of the others, 
a Captain Porter— "this is all very silly: we risk a great 
deal more by making a fracas here, than in trusting to the 
honour of a gentleman, such as the Colonel." 

Sir John Fenwick did not require two recommendations 
to follow this suggestion, but he and Paxkyns drew back 
simultaneously, leaving the way free for Green to go out. 
He advanced, in consequence, as if to take advsntage of this 
movement; but before he quitted the room, he turned and 
fronted the party assembled. 

" Sir George Barkley," be said, looking at him with a 
aoomful smile, " you are, all of you, afraid of my telling 
what I know ; but now that the way is clear, I will so far re* 
heve you as to say, that nothing which any of you have told 
me shall ever pass my lips again. The knowledge that I 
have gained or may gain by other means ia my own properly, 
with which I shall do as I like; but there are one or two 
pieces of information which I carry under my doublet, and 
which you may not be sorry to hear. As for you. Sir George 
Barkley, the secret I have to reveal to you is, that you are a 
white-Uvered coward. This I shall tell to nobody but yourself 
— Ha, ha, ha ! — because your friends know it already, and to 
your enemies you will never do any harm. Fenwick, you are 
just sufficient of a fool to get yourself into a scrape, and suf- 
ficieDt of a knave to dn^; your friends in too, in die hopes of 
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getting ont jouTse]£ Sir William Parky ns and Sir John 
Friend, Imights and gentlemen of good repute, with full 
purees and with empty heads, you are paving a golden road 
to the gallows. Chamock, you are a butcher; but depend 
upon it, you were not made to daughter any better beast 
than a bullock. The rest of you, gentlemen, good night. 
As for you, Porter, I wish you were out of this basiness. 
You are too honest a man to be in it; but take oare ^at you 
do not make a knave of yourself in trying to shake yourself 
free from a cloak that you should never have put on." 

It may ea^y be conceived that this speech was not parti- 
cularly palatable to any of the parties present. But Bir 
Oeoige Barkley was the only one who answered, and he only 
did it by a sneer. 

" Oh! we know veiy well," he sud, " my good Colonel, 
that you can turn your coat as well as any man. We have 
heard of certain visits to Kensington, and interviews with the 
usurper; and, doubtless, we shall soon see a long list of our 
names fiimished by you, and stuck up against Wlutehall." 

" He who insinuates a falsehood, sir," replied Green, 
turning sharply upon him, " ia worse than he who tells a lie, 
for a lie is a bolder sort of cowardice than a covered ^se- 
hood. I have never been but once to Kensington in my life, 
and tliat wag to see Bentinck, Lord Portland — whom I did 
not see. William of Nassau I have never spoken to in my 
life, and never seen, that I know o^ except once through a 
pooket-glass, upon the banks of the Boyne. All that you 
have said, sir, you know to be false; and as to my giving a 
list of your names, that you know to be &lBe also. What I 
may do to prevent evil actions I do not know, and shall hold 
it over your heads. But of one thing you may be quite sure, 
that no man's name would ever be compromised by me, 
however much he may deserve it." 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heel uid quitted the 
room, still holding the pistol in his hand. After dosing the 
door, he paused for an instant and meditated, then thrust the 
pistol back into his belt, and walked along one of the many 
passages of the house, with the intricacies of which he 
seemed perfectly well acquainted. 

The scene of dismay and confusion, however, which he 
left behind is almost indescribable. Every person talked 
at once, some addressing the general number, not one of 
whom was attending ; some speaking vehemently to another 
individual, who in turn was speaking as vehemently to some 
one else. The great majority of those present, however. 
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seemed perfectly convinced tlut their late oompauion would 
betray them, or, at all events, take sacli measures for frustrat- 
ing their schemes, as to render it perilous in the extreme to 
proceed in them. Sir John Friend was for giving It all up at 
once, and Farkyna seemed much of the same opinion. 
Rooliwood, Fenwick, and others hesitated, but evidently 
leaned to die safer course. 

Sir George Barkley and Chamook were the only persons 
who, on the contrary, maintained the necessity and the pro- 
prie^ of abandoning none of their intentions. To this, 
indeed, after great efforts,, they brought back the judgment 
of the rest; but it required aU their skill and art to accom- 
plish that object In regard to the general question of pro- 
ceeding, they urged, at first, that they might as well go on, 
though cautiously , inasmuch as they were all committed to such 
a degree, that they oould not be more so, let them do what 
they would. They were already amenable to the law of high 
treason, which was sure not to be mitigated towards them, 
and therefore they had nothing ftirther to fear but disoovery. 
This having been conceded, and fear beginning to wear 
away, after a little consideration, it was easily shown to 
some of those present who proposed to abandon the idea of 
calling in foreign troops, in the hope of bringing back the 
Duke and the Earl of Aylesbury, with others, to their party, 
that their great hope of seouri^ lay in the actual presence of 
those foreign troops, who woidd, at all events, enable them 
to effect their escape, even if they did not insure them suc- 
cess in their design. The assassination was the next thing 
touched upon: but here Sir George Barkley argued, that 
what had occurred should only be considered as a motive 
for urging on their proceedings with the utmost rapidity. 

'* Let us leave it to be understood," he said, " by the great 
multitude of King James's loyal subjects, that the matter of 
aid from France is a thing yet to be considered of. In re- 
gard to the death of the usurper, whatever it may be necessary 
to say to others, none of us here present can doubt that it is 
absolutely necessary to our success. The whole of the in- 
formation possessed by the man who has just left us is evi- 
dently gained from a letter which I wrote to Sir John Hub- 
baJ'd in the north, which has somehow unfortunately fallen 
into his hands. In diat letter, however, 1 stated that the 
usurper's life would come to an end in April next, as we 
at first proposed. If the man have any des^n of betray- 
ing us " 

" No, no, he will not betray ns," said aareral voices ; " be 
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has pledged himself not to diBclose our names ; and when his 
word is once given, it is sure." 

" But," said Sir JohnFenwiok, " he straight-forwardly said 
that he would frustrate our scheme, and in bo doing, it is a 
thousand chauoes to one that he causes the whole to be 
diacovered." 

" Then the way," exclaimed Sir George Barkley, " the 
only way is to proceed in the business at once. This letter 
to Hubbard is what he goes upon : he has no suspicion of 
our being ready to accomplish me thing at once. Let us then 
take him by surprise ; and while he is waiting to see what 
April will produce, let us, I say, within this very week, exe- 
cute boldly that which we have boldly undertaken. We can 
easily have sharp spies kept constantly watching this good 
friend of ours in the green doublet, who seems to fancy him- 
self a second-hand sort of Robin Hood. Half of his people are 
mine already, and the other half will be so soon. Let the 
thing be done before the year be a week older ^ and let us 
to-morrow night meet at Mrs. Moun^oy's in St. James's- 
street, and send over to hurry the preparations in France. 
Grendemen, it is time for action. Here several mon^s have 
slipped by, and nothing is done. It is high time to do some- 
thing, lest men shotdd say we promised much and performed 
little." 

Oradaally all those who were present came round to the 
opinion of Sir Qeorge Barkle}', and everything was arranged 
as he had proposed it. Some farther time was then spent in 
desultory conversation ; and it seemed as if every one lin- 
gered, under the idea that they were all to go away together. 
Sir George Barkley, however, and Fenwick, seemed some- 
what uneasy, and whispered together for a moment or two ; 
and at length the latter said, " It may be better, gentlemen, 
for us to go away by two or three at a time, Yon, Farkyns, 
with Sir John Friend, had better take along the upper road ; 
three others can take the low road by the waterside ; and 
Sir George with Chamook and myself will wait here tiU you 
are safely on your way." 

This proposal was instantly ap^ed to ; but still some of 
the gendemen lingered, evidently to the discomuoaure of Sir 
George Barkley, who at length gave them another hint that 
it was time to depart. 

" By Heaven !" he exclaimed, as soon as they were all 
gone, " I thought they would have hung drivelling on here 
till the boat came down. The tide served at ten o'clock, and 
before one they must be off the end of the garden. How &r 
is it from Erilh ?" 
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" Oh, oertainlv oot four hours* swl," answered Chamook. 
" But had I not better now write the letter we talked of to the 
Duke ? I oon conceal my own hand well enough, and then 
if Fenwiok is aaked anything about it, he can swear most 
positiTely that it is not his writing." 

" Oh ! I care nothing about it," replied Fenwick. " The 
foolish old man cannot betray me without betraying himself; 
and you will see he will soon come round. In the meantime, 
however, I will go down and talk to old Plessis about the 
ship. I should think it could be got ready two days sooner 
ea^y ; and as this that we have in view is a great object, we 
must not mind paying a few pounds for speed." 

Thus saying, he left the room ; and Chomook, taking paper 
out of a drawer, proceeded to write a letter according to the 
suggestions of Sir George Barkley. Presently after, there 
was a sound of several voices speaking, which apparently 

Jrooeeded from some persons ^proaching the front of tlie 
ouse. Both Sir George Barkley and Cfaamock started up, 
the first exclaiming, ** Hark ! there they axe !" 

*' Yes," excliumed Chamoek, " there's a woman's voioe, 
sure enough ! Why the devil don't they stop her talking so 
loud?" 

" You write out the letter, Chamook," said Sir George. 
" I must go down and see that all is right" 

Chamook nodded bis head, and the other left the room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Wilton Brown reached the house of the Earl of 
Byerdale, he found that nobleman, the Duke of Gaveston, 
and Lord Sherhrooke, sitting together in tlie most amicable 
manner that it is possible to conceive. The countenance of 
tibe Duke was certainly very much diEtressed and agitated ; 
but making allowance for the different characters of the two 
men. Lord Byerdale himself did not seem to he less distressed. 
Lord Sfaerbrooke, too, was looking verj' grave, and was 
thoughtfully scribbling unmeaning lines vritb a pen and ink 
on some quires of paper before him. 

" Oh, Mr. Brown, 1 am very glad to see you," exolumed 
the Duke. 

" My dear Wilton," sud the Earl, addressing him by a 
title which he had never given him tn his life before, " we are 
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partienlarly in need of yonr advice and assistance. I tinow 
not whether Sherbrooke, in his note, told you the event that 
has occurred." 

" He did so, to my greai grief and surprise, my lord," re- 
plied Wilton. " How I can be of any ausistance I do not 
know ; but I need not say that I will do anything on earth 
that I can to aid my lord duke and your lordship." 

" The truth ia," replied Lord Byerdale, " that I am as 
greatly concerned as his grace : it having happened most un- 
fortunately, diis veTy morning — I am sorry, through Sher- 
brooke's own fe.ult — t^at Lady Laura found herself compelled 
to break off the proposed alliance between our two families, 
which was one of my brightest day-dreams. The Duke 
knows well, indeed, that however high I may consider the 
honour which 1 had at one lime in prospect, I am perfectly 
incapable of taking any unjiiBtifiable means, especially of 
such a rash and desperate nature, to secure even an alliance 
such as his. But other people — the slanderous world at 
large — may insinuate that I have had some share in this busi- 
ness ; and therefore it is absolutely necessary for me to use 
every exertion for the purpose of discovering whither die 
young lady has been carried. At the same time, the circum- 
stances in which we are placed must, in a great degree, pre- 
vent Sherbrooke from taking that active part in the business 
which I know he could wish to do, and I therefore must cast 
tile burden upon you, of aiding the Duke, on my part, with 
every exerdon to trace out the whole of this mysterious bu- 
siness, and, if possible, to restore the young lady to her 
father." 

The Earl spoke rapidly and ea^^rly, as if he feared to be 
interrupted, and wi^ed, in the first instance, to give the 
matter that turn which seemed best to him. 

" 1 am very anxious, too, Mr. Brown," said the Duke, " to 
have your assistance in this matter, for I am sure, you well 
know I place great confidence in you." 

Wilton bowed his head, not exactly perceivingthe cause of 
this great confidence at the moment but stiW well pleased 
that it should be so. 

"May I ask," he said, in as calm a voice as he cduld com- 
mand, for his own heart was too much interested in the sub- 
ject to suffer him to speak altogether tranquilly^" may I ask 
what are the partjculais of this terrible affair, for Lord Sher- 
brooke's note was very brief? He merely told me the Lady 
Laura had disappeared ; but he told me not where she had 
last been seen." 
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" She was last seen walking on the terraoe in the garden," 
said the Duke, " juet ae it was becoming dusk. The after- 
noon was cold, and I bought of sending for her ; but 8he 
had been a good deal agitated and anxious during the day, 
and I did not much like to disturb her thoughts." 

" On which terrace ?" demanded Wilton, eagerly. 

" On the low terraoe near the water," replied the Duke. 

" Good God !" exclaimed Wilton, olasping his hands, " can 
she have fallen into the rivei ?" and die horriUe image pre- 
sented to his mind made his cheek turn as pale as ashes. In 
a moment after, however, it beeame red ftgain, for he marked 
the eye of the Earl upon him, while the slightest possible 
smile crept round the comers of that nobleman's mouth. 

" My apprehensions, at Sret, were the same as yours, my 
young friend," replied the Duke. " I was busy with other 
things, when one of the servants came to tell me that they 
thought they had heard a soream, and that their young lady 
was not upon the terrace, though she had not returned to the 
house. We went down instantly with lights, for it was now 
dark ; and my apprehensions of one terrible kind were in- 
stantly changed into others, by finding the large footmarks of 
men in the gravel, part of which was beaten up, as if there 
had been a stroggle. The footsteps, also, could be traced 
down the stone steps of the landing-place, where my own 
barge lies, and there was evidently the mark of a foot, loaded 
with gravel, on the gunwale of the boat itself, showing that 
somebody had stepped upon it to get into another boat." 

This intelligence gready relieved the mind of Wilton ; and 
at thd same time. Lord Sherbrooke, who had not yet spoken 
a word, looked up, saying, " The Duke thinks, Wilton, that 
it will be better for yon to go home with him, and endeavour 
to'traoe this buuness out from the spot itself. One of the 
messengers vrill be sent to you immediately with a warrant, 
under my Other's hand,* to assist you in apprehending any 
of the participators in this business. Do you think anything 
can be done to-night F" 

Wilton was accustomed to read his friend's countenance 
with some attention, and, from his whole tone and manner, 
he gathered that Lord Sherbrooke was somewhat anxious to 
bring the conference to an end. 

" Perhaps something may be done to-night," he replied, 

* It ma^bsM sell to reoMrii here, that mneh of the bniineM which U now 
entirely CDtmited to police nugistrates hm thea oarried on b; the 
ttata and high official penoni ; and a " tecretarj'i warraat" waa ■ 
of very dangcront and enenaiTC power. 
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" especially if no inquiiy has yet been made amongst tlie 
watermen apon the river." 

" None," replied tJie Duke, " none ! To say the truth, I 
was so confounded and coniused, that I came away here 
instantly — for advice and asBistanoe," he added ; hut there 
waa a pause between the words, which left his real views 
somewhat doubtfiil. The rest of the business was speedily 
axranged. The Duke's coach was at the door, and Wilton 
proceeded into the Earl's library to write a note to his own 
servant, containing various directions. He was followed in 
a minute or two by Lord Sherbrooke, who seemed looking 
for something in haste. 

<< Where are the blank warrants, Wilton i" he said ; " my 
&theT will sign one at once." 

As he spoke, however, he bent dovm his head over Wilton's 
shoulder, and then added, " Get away as fast as you oan, or 
you will betray yourself to the keen eyes that are upon you. 
Go with the Duke, rescue the girl, and the game is before 
you. I, too, will exert myself to find her, bat with different 
views, and you shall have the benefit of it." 

" Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke," said Wilton, " what madness 
is it that you would put into my head ? " 

" It is in your heart already, Wilton," replied Lord Sher- 
brooke. " But after all, it is no madness, Wilton ; for 1 have 
this very night heard my fiither acknowledge to the Duke 
that he knows who you really are ; that the blood in your 
veins is as good as that of any one in the kingdom ; and that 
your family is more ancient than that of the Duke himself, 
only that on account of some of the late troubles and changes 
it has been judged necessary to beep you, for a time, in the 
shade. Thus, you see, it is no madness — Nay, nay, collect 
your thoi^ts, Wilton. — Where are these cursed warraulH 7 
.1 say the game is before you. — There is my father's voice 
calling. He has an intuitive perception that I am spoiling 
his plans. Look to Sir John Fenwick, WUton— look to Sir 
John Fenwick. I suspect him strongly. Hark bow that 
patient and dignified father of mine is making the bell of the 
saloon knock its head against the wall ! By heavens, there's 
his step ! Fold jip your note quickly ! Where oan these 
cursed warrants be i — My lord," he continued, turning to 
his father, who entered at that moment, " before you sent me 
for the warrants, you should have given me a warrant to dis- 
cover and take ibem up, for I oan neither do one nor dw 
othev." 

The warrants were soon found, however ; the Eari signed 
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one and filled up the blanks : one of the ordioaxy MeBsengars 
of State was sent for, in order to follow Wilton and the Duke 
w soon aa possible ; and the young gentleman, taking his 
place in the csxriage, was soon upon the way to Beaufort 
House, conversing over the events that had oocurred. 

What between agitation, grief, and apprehension, the Duke 
was all kindness and condescension towards his young com- 
panion. He seemed, indeed, to oast himself entirely upon 
WUton for support and assistance ; and it speedily became 
apparent that his suspioions also pointed in the direction of 
Sir John Fenwiok, and the rash and violent men with whom 
he was engaged. 

" I could explain myself on this subject," said the Duke, 
*' to no one bnt you, my dear young friend, as you are the 
only person acquainted with the &ct of my having been at 
that nnfortonate meeting, except, indeed, the people them- 
selves. Of cooTBe I could not say a word upon the subject 
to Lord Byerdale or Lord Sherbrooke ; bnt in you I can 
confide, and on your judgment and activity I rely entirely 
for the recovery of my poor girl." 

" 1 will do my best, my lord," replied Wilton, " and trust 
I shall be suooessful. Perhaps I may have more cause for 
anticipating a fortunate result than even your grace, as I 
have means of instantly ascertaining whether the persons to 
whom you have alluded have any share in this matter or 
not; means which I must beg leave to keep secret, but 
which I shall not &il to employ at once." 

" Oh, I was sure," replied the Duke, " that if there was a 
man in £ngland could do it, you would be the person. I 
know yonr activity and youi courage too well, not to have 
every confidence in you." 

Ibe coachman had received orders to drive quick ; and 
the hotv of nine was just striking on the bell of an old olock 
at Chelsea when the carriage drove into the court-yard. 
Wilton sprang out after the Duke ; but he did not enter the 
house. 

" I will bnt go to moke some inquiries," he said, " and 
join your grace in half an hour. I may learn something to- 
ni^t, and under these circumstances it is right to lose no 
time. 1 should be well pleased, however, to have a cloak, if 
one of youT graoe^s servants could bring me either a common 
riding cloak or a roquelaure." 

One was immediately proouiied ; and, somewhat to the 
Burprise and admiration oi the Duke, who was, as llie reader 
may have perceived, one of those people that are expressively 
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denoaiiDated </<ot0 ffim, he set off instantlj to ptiTsae his 
search, atiitnated hy feelings whiofa had now acquired eTen a 
deeper intereat than erer, and by hopes of tfae extmordinuy 
oircunistancfls in which he was placed proving the means oS 
attaining an object well worth the exertion of eveiy energy 
and every thought. 

It was a fine frosty n^it, with the stars twinkling ovot 
head, bat no moon, so that his way amongst The narrow lanes 
whioii surrounded Beaufort House at that time, was not very 
easily found. As he walked on, he heard a sharp whistle 
before him, but it produced nothing, though he proposed to 
himself to stand upon the defensive, judging ftroniMte or two 
little signs and symptoms which he had seen, that the Green 
Dragon might protect under the shadow of its wings many 
persons of a far more fierce and dangerous description tfaaa 
It had itself proved, either as an adversary of St. Geoi^, or 
as an inhabitant of the marshes near Wantley. 

He walked on fast, and a glimmering light in the direotitHi 
from which he had heard the soond proceed at length led 
him to the hospitable door of the Green Dragon. One sign 
of hospitality, indeed, it wanted. It stood not open for l£e 
entrance of every one who sought admission ; and a pre- 
cautionary minute or two was sufibred to pass before Wilton 
obtained one glance of the interior. 

At length, however, a small iron bolt, which provented any 
impertinent intrusion into die penetnlia of the Oreen Dragon, 
was drawn back, and the lus^ form of the landlord made its 
appearance in the passage. He instantly reoognised Wilton, 
wbose person, imieed, was not very easily forgotten ; and 
laying his finger on the side of bis nose, with a loch of much 
sagacity, he led Wilton into a little room which seemed to 
be his own peculiar abode. 

" The Colonel is ont, sir," he said, as soon as the door 
was closed ; " and there are things goii^; on I do not 
much like." 

Wilton's mind, full of the thought of Lady Laura, instancy 
oonneoted the landlord's words with the fa/st of her dis- 
appearance, but refrained from asking any direct question 
regarding the lady. " Indeed, landlord," he said, " I am 
sorry to hear that. What has happened ? " 

" Why, sir," answered the landlord, " nothing particular; 
but only I wish the Colonel was here— that is alL I do 
not like to see tampering witii a gentleman's friends. You 
understand, sir — I wish the Colonel was here." 

" Bat, landlord," said Wilton, " can be not be found i 1 
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wish he were here, too, and if you know where he is, I mi^it 
seek htm. I faaye something important to say to him." 

" Blesa you, sir," replied ibe landlord, " he's half-way to 
Rochester by this time. He went well nigh two hours ago, 
and he is not a man to lose time by the way. Yob'11 not see 
him before to-morrow night, and then, may be, it will be too 
late. I'd tell you, sir, upon my life," he con^ued, " if you 
could find him, for he bade me always do so ; but you will 
not meet with him on this side of G^vesend till to-morrow 
□ight, when he will most likely be at the Nag's Head in St. 
James's Street about the present blessed hour. Fve known 
him a long time now, sir, and I will say I never saw such 
another gentleman m the icay, though there is Mr. Byeriy 
and many others that are all very gentlemanlike — but bless 
you, dr, tbey do it nothing like the Colonel, so I do not wish 
him to be wronged." 

" Of courae not," answered Wilton ; " but tell me, landlord, 
had he heard of this unfortunate business of the lady boing 
carried off, before he went?" 

" Lord bless you, no, sir," replied the man — " I only heard 
of it myself an hour ago. But one of our people was talking 
with a waterman just above there, and he ssdd that there was 
a covered barge — like a gentleman's barge-^oaine down at a 
great rate, about six o'clock ; and he vowed that he heard 
somebody moaning and crying in it; but likely that is not 
true, for he never said a word till after he heard of the Duke's 
young lady having been whipped up." 

Wilton obtained easily the name and address of the water- 
man, and finding that there was no chance whatever of gain- 
ing any fhnJier intelligenoe of Green, or any means of com- 
munieating with him at an earlier period than the following 
night, he took his leave of the good host, and rose to 
depart The landlord, however, stopped him for a moment. 

" Stay a bit, Master Brown," he said. " You see, I rallier 
think there are one or two gentlemen in the laue waiting just 
to talk a word with my good Lord Peterborou^, who is likely 
to pass by ; and as the Colonel told me that you were not 
just in that way of business yourself you had better take 
the boy with you." 

" No, indeed," replied Wilton, somewhat bitterly, " I am 
not exactly, as you say, in that way of business myBel£ I 
am being taught to rob on a larger scale." 

** Oh, sir !" exolumed the landlord, not at all understand- 
ing Wilton's alluBion to his political pursuits, " all these 
gentlemen keep the highway a horseback too. This foot- 
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podding is only done jnst for a bit of aina86ment,'«ad be- 
oauae the Colonel is out of the way. He would be very 
angry if be knew it— But I did not know you were upon 
the road at aU, sir," 

** No, no," replied Wilton, smiling, *' I was only joking, 
my good friend. The sort of robbery I meant nas aiding 
kings and ministers to rob and cheat each other." 

" Ay, ay, sir !" said the landlord, now entering into his 
meaning, and taking as a good joke what Wilton had really 
spoken in sadness — '* you should have oalled it miching, sir 
— miobing on a great scale. Well, that's worse than t'other. 
Give me the King's Highway, I say ! only I'm too fat and 
pursy now." 

This said, he went and oalled a little boy well trained in 
bearing foaming pots from place to place, who soon con- 
ducted Wilton back in safety to the house of the Duke, and 
then undertook to send up the waterman with all speed. By 
this time the Messenger from the Earl of Byerdale bad 
arrived ; but although the good gentlemen called Messengers, 
in those days, exercised many of the iimctions of a Bow- 
street officer, and possessed all the keen and cunning sa< 
gacity of that two-le^ed raoe of ferrets, neither he nor 
Wilton could elicit any farther information &Dm the water- 
man than that which had been already obtained. 

<< I think, sir, I think, your grace," said the Messenger, 
bowii^ low to the statesman's secretary, and still lower to 
the Duke, " I think that we must give the business up for 
to-night, for we shall make no more of it. To-morrow 
morning, as early as you please, Mr. Brown, I shall be ready 
to go down the river with you, and I think we had better 
have this young man's boat, as be saw tlie barge which be 
thinks took the young lady away. Hark ye, my man," he 
continued, addressing the waterman, "you've seen fifty 
guineas, haven't youf" 

" Why, never in my own hand, your honour," replied the 
man, with a grin. 

" Well, tben, youll see them in your hand, and your own 
money too, if by your information we find out this young 
lady ; so go away now, and try to discover any one of your 
comrades who knows something of the matter, and come 
wiUi a wherry to the Duke's stairs to-morrow morning as 
soon as it is daylight." 

" Ay, ay, we'll find ber, sir, 111 bet something," said the 
man ; and with this speech, the only coDSolatory one which 
bad yet been made by any of the party, he left them. 
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Tfae Messenger haviDg now done all that he thought suf- 
ficient, retired comfortably to repose, shaking from his mind 
at once all recollection of a business in which his heart took 
no part. Nothing on earth marks more distiijiitly that tfae 
Spirit or the Soul, with all its fine sensibilities and qualities, 
both of suffering and acting, is of distinct being nom the 
mere Intellect, which is, in fact, but the soul's prime minister, 
than the manner in which two people of equal powers of 
mind will act in circumstances where the wel&re of a third 
person, dear to the one, and not dear to the other, is oon- 
cemed. A sense of what is right, some accidental duty, or 
mere common philanthropy, may of^n cause the one to 
exert all his powers with the utmost activity to obtain the 
object in view; but the moment that be has done all lha,t 
seems possible, the soul tells the mind to throw off the 
burden for the time ; and, casting away all thought of the 
matter, he lays himself down comfortably to sleep and for- 
getfiilness. The other, however, in whose bosom some more 
deep interest exists, pursues the object also by every means 
that can be su^ested ; but when all is done, and ^e mind 
is wearied, the soul does not suffer the intellect to repose, 
but, still engaged in the pursuit, calls the mind to labour 
with anxious thought, even though that thought may be 
employed in vain. 

For some hours after the Messenger was sound asleep, 
and had forgotten the whole transaction in the arms of 
slumber, Wilton sat conversiug with the Duke, and en- 
deavouring to draw from him even the smallest partionlars 
of all that had taken place during the last few days, with 
the hope of discovering some probable cause for the event. 
The Duke, however, diough (Usposed to be communicative 
towards Wilton on most sulgeots, showed a shyness of ap- 
proaching anything connected with the meeting in Leaden- 
hall-street 

It was evident, indeed, that all his suspicions turned upon 
Sir John Fenwick, and he admitted that a violent quanrel 
had occurred after the meeting ; but he showed so evident 
an inclination to avoid entering into the subject &rther, that 
Wilton in common delioacy could not press him. Finding 
it in vain to seek any more information in that quarter, 
Wilton at length retarra to rest, but sleep came not near his 
eyelids. He now lay revolving all that had occurred, en- 
deavouring to extract from the little that was really known 
some light, however funt, to lead to fitrther discovery. In 
the darkness of the night, imagination, too, oame in, and i 
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pictured a thousand vague but honiblfl probabilities regarding 
the fate of the beautiful girl with whom hi! had so lately 
walked in sweet oompaniouBhip on the very terrace ftom 
which it appeared that she had been violently taken away. 
Fancy bad wide range to roam, both in regard to the objects 
of those who had earried her off, to the place whither ^ey 
bad borne her, and to the probability of ever recovering her 
or not. But Fancy stopped not there — she si^gested doubts 
to Wilton's mind as to ^e fact of her having been carried off 
at all. The terrible apprehension that she might, by some 
aooident, have fallen into the river returned upon him. The 
fset-marks upon the gravel, he thought, might very naturally 
have been produced by the servants in their first search ; and 
it was not at all improbable that some one of them, thinking 
that his young mistress bad fallen into the water, might have 
placed lua foot upon the gunwale of the barge to lean for- 
ward for a clearer view of the river under the terraoe. 

Aa he thooght of all lliese things, and tortured his heart 
with apprehensions, the conviction etane upon the mind of 
Wilton, that, notwithstanding every difference of station, and 
the utt«r h<^elessBess of love in his case, Laura had become 
£ur, &r dearer to htm than any other being upon eaxth; had 
produced in his bosom sensationB such as he had never 
known before ; sensations which were first discovered fully 
in that hour of pain and anxiety, and which, alas! promised 
but anguish ana disappointment for the years to come. 

There was, nevertheless, something fiiscinating in the 
emvidion, which, once admitted, he would not willingly 
have parted with ; and it gradually led his thoughts to what 
Lord Sherbrooke had told him oonceming bis own fate and 
fiuntly. That information, indeed, brought him but little 
hope in the present case, though we should speak falaely 
were we to assert that it brought him no hope. The gleam 
was faint, and doubting that it would last, he tried volun- 
tarily to extinguish it in his own heart He called to mind 
how many there were, whose &milies, engaged in the late 
troubles during the reigns of Oharles and James, had nev^ 
been able to raise themselves again, but had sunk inu> ob- 
sonrity, and died in pover^ and exile. He recollected how 
many (^ them and of their children had been driven to betake 
themselves to the lowest, and even the most crimiuEil courses ; 
and he bethoi^ht him, that if he were the child of any of 
these, he might dunk himself but too fortunate in having 
obtained an inferior station which gave him competence at 
least. The cloud might never be cleared away from his 
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isM ; aod he reooUected, that even if it were so, theie was 
but litde if any ohance of his obtaining, with every adTon- 
ta^, that which he had learned to desire even without hope. 

He kDflw that the Duke was a proud man, proud of his 
family, proud of hie wealth, proud of his daughter, proud of 
his rank, and that he had judged it even a very great oonde- 
soension to oonsent to a mtniage between his daughter and 
the aon of the Earl of Byerdale, a nobleman of immense 
wealth, vast influence, most anoient family, and one who, 
from his power in the counsels of his sovereign, might, in 
fiuit, be conBidered the prime minister of the day. He knew, 
I say, that the Duke had oonsidered his consent as a very 
great oondescension ; and he had remarked that very night, 
that Laura's father, even in the midst of his grief and anxiety, 
had made the Earl feel, by his whole tone and manner, that 
in the opinion of the Duke of Ghiveston there was a vast dia- 
tinotioQ between himself and the Earl of Byerdale. What 
ohance was there, then, he asked himself, for one without any 
advanta^s, even were the happiest explanation to be given 
to the mystery of his own early history? 

Thus passed the night, but before daylight on the follow- 
ii^ morning he was up and dressed; and, aeoompanied by 
the Messenger, he went down the river with two watermen ; 
both of whom declared that they had seen the covered barge 
pass down at the very hour of Lady Laura's disappearance, 
and had heard sounds as if from the voioe of a person in 
distress. 

We shall not follow Wilton minutely on his search, as not 
a little of our tale remains to be told. Suffice it to say, that 
from Chelsea to Woolwich he made inquiries at every wharf 
and stairs, examined every boat in the least like that which 
bad been seen, and spoke with every waterman whom be 
judged likely to ^ve information ; bat all in vain. At that 
tame aimost every nobleman and gentleman in London, as 
well as all merchants, who possessed any ready means of 
aooesa to the Thames, had each a private stairs down to the 
river, with his barge, which was neither more nor less tfatn a 
large covered boat, somewhat resembling a Venetian gon- 
dola, but much more roomy and comfortable. 

Thus the inquiries of Wilton vnd the Messenger occupied 
a considerable space of time, and the day was far spent when 
they turned again at Woolwioh, and began to row up the 
stream. Wilton, on his part, felt inclined to land, and, 
hiring a horse, to proceed to the Duke's house with greater 
r^i^qr ; but the - Messenger shook his head, sayii^, " No, 
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no, sir : that iroDt do. We must go throogb the same work 
all over again up the river. There's quite a different set of 
people at the water-side in the morning and in the evening. 
We are much more liltely to hear tidings this afternoon than 
we were in the early part of the day." 

Wilton saw the justice of the man's remark, and acquiesced 
readily. But he did so only to procure for himself as it 
turned out, a bitter and painful addition to the apprehensions 
which already tormented him. In passing London bridge, 
one of the heavy barges used in the conveyance of mer- 
chandise was seen moored at a little distance below the 
bridge, and in the neighbourhood of the fajl. A great num- 
ber of men were in her, rolling up various ropes and 
grappling irons, while a personage luessed as one of the 
city officers appeared at their head. He was directing Uiem 
at the moment to unmoor the barge, and bring her to one 
of the wharfs again ; bat the boatmen of WUton's boat, 
without any orders, immediately rowed up to the baige, and 
the Messenger inquired what Uie officer and his comrades 
were about. 

The officer, who seemed to know him, replied at once, 
" Why, Mr. Arden, we are dragging here to see if we can get 
hold of the boat or any of the bodies that went down lost 
night" 

" Ay, Smith," replied the Messenger, " what boat was 
tliat ? I haven't beard of it." 

" Why, some stupid fools," replied tiie officer, " dropping 
dovm the river in a barge about half-paat eight last ntght, 
tried to shoot the arch at half tide, struck the pier, got 
broadside on at the fall, and of course capsized and went 
down. If it had been a wherry, the boat would have floated, 
but being a covered barge, and all the windovrs shut, she 
went down in a minute, and there she sticks ; but vre cant 
well tell where, though I saw the whole tiling happen with 
my own eyes." 

" Did you see who was in the barge i" demanded the 



[ saw there were three men in her," the officer replied, 
** but I couldn't see their faoes or the oolonr of their clothes, 
for it was very dark ; and if At bad not been for the two great 
lamps at tbe jeweller's on the bridge, I should not have seen 
BO much as I did. We are going home now, for we have not 
light to see ; but we got up one of the bodies, drifted dovm 
nearly half a mile on the Sonthwark side there." 

" Was it a man or a woman i" demanded Wilton, eagerly. 
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" A man, sir," replied the officer. " It turns oat to be 
Jones, the waterman by Fulham." 

Wilton did not speak for a tttoment, and die Messenger 
was struck, and silent likewise. When they recovered a 
litde, however, they explained to the officer briefly the object 
of their search upon the river, and he was easily induced to 
oontiDue dragging at the spot where he thought the boat had 
disappeared. He was unsuccessful, however; and, after 
labouring for about half an hour, the total failure {^ li^t 
oompelled them to desist without any &uther discovery. 

Wilton then landed with the Messenger ; and with his 
brain feeling as if on fire, and a heart wrung witb grief, he 
rode back, as soon aa horses could be procured, to cany the 
sad tidings which he had obtained to Laura's father. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A SPIRIT — ^though rather of a better kind than that which 
drags too many of oar onibrtunate countrymen into the 
abodes of wickedness and oomiption, now called Qin 
Palaces, so liberally provided for them in the meiropolis — 
abodes licensed and patronised by the government for the 
temptation of the lower orders of the populace to commit 
and harden themselves in the great beaetring vice of this 
country — a spirit, I say, of a better kind than &is, drags me 
into a house of public entertainment, called the Nag*s Head, 
in St James's Street 

The Nag's Head, in St James's Street! ! ! 

Now, thou^ nobody would be in the least surprised to 
have read or heard of the Nag's Head in the Borough, yet 
there is probably not a single reader who will see this oollo- 
cadon irf the "Nag's Head" with " St. James's Street" 
without an exclamation, or at least a feeling of surprise, at 
it being possible there should ever have been such a thing in 
St James's Street at all — that is to say, not a nag's head, either 
borsioally or hobbyhorsically speaking, but tavemistioally ; 
for be it known to all men, that the Ni^'s Head here men- 
tioned was an inn or tavern actoally in the very middle of 
the royal and &shionable street called St James's. 

One might write a whole chapter upon the variations and 
mutadons of the names of inns, and inquire curiously whether 
their modiiioation in various places and at various times 
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depends merely upon fashion, or wbetheT it is produced by 
some really existiug but latent sympathy between peculiar 
names, as applied to inns, and pardcidar ciroumstanoes, 
affecting localities, times, eeasons, and national ohanieter. 

Having already touched upon this sulgeot, however, though 
with but a slight and allusive sentence or two, in reference 
to our friend the Green Dragon, and being at this moment 
pressed for time and room, we shall say no more upon the 
subieOt here, but enter at once into the Nag's Head, and 
lead the reader by the hand to the door of a certain large 
apartment, which, at about half-past nine o'clock, on the 
nigbt we have just been speaking di, was well nigh as fiill 
as it oould hold. 

The people whom it contained were of various descriptions, 
but most of them were gentlemanly men enough in their ap- 
pearance, and these were ranged round little tables in parties 
of five or six, or sometimes more. It conuot, indeed, be said 
that their occupations were particularly edifying. Dice, 
backgammon-boards, and cards were spread on many of the 
tables ; punch smoked around with a very fragrant odour ; 
and whatever might have been the nature oif the conversation 
in general, the oaths and expletives, with which it was inter- 
larded ftata time to time, spoke not very well for either the 
morality or the eloquence of our ancestors : for such, indeed, 
I must call these gentlemen, forming as they did part of the 
great aoeestral body of a hundred and €fty years a^o ; 
dtougfa I devoutly hope and pray that none of my own 
immediate progenitors happened to be amongst the number 
there assembled. The smell of punch and other strong 
drink was, to the atmosphere of the place, exactly what the 
dissolute and swa^^ring ur of a great number of the persons 
assembled there was to the natural expressicm of the human 
countenance. The noise, too, was very great; so that the 
ear of a new eomer required to become accustomed to it 
before he "ould hear anything that was taking place. 

GraduaJly, however, as habit reconciled the viutor to the 
din, the oadis and objurgations, together with the words 
" cheat, liar, knave," &c. ka^ eepaxated themselves from the 
rest of the oonTersation, and swam like a sort of scum upon 
the top of the buzz. Though all were met there for enjoy- 
ment, too, it is worthy of remark, that many of tiie counte- 
nances around bore strong msrks of fierce and angry passions, 
disappointment, hatred, revenge ; and many a flushed cheek 
and flashing eye told the often-told tale, that in the amuse- 
ments which man devises for himself he is almost always 
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sure to nuii|>1e a' Bufficient quantity of vice to bring forth a 
plentiiul retom of sorrow. 

While all this was proceeding in full current, the door, 
which opened with a weight and pulley, rattled and squeaked 
as it was oast back, and our often-mentioned friend Green — 
or the Colonel, as he was called— entered the room. Giving 
a casual glanoe around him, he proceeded to the other end 
of the saloon, where there was a small table vacant, and 
called in a loud but slow voice for a pint of claret. Whether 
^s was his habit, or whether it was merely an accidental 
compliance with the tavern etiquette of taking gometbing in 
the house which we visit, the claret was brought to him 
instantly, as if it had been ready prepared, together with a 
large glass of the kind now called a tumbler, and a single 
biscuit. 

Green took no notice of any one in the room, for some 
minutes, but ate the biscuit and drank the olaret in two 
drafts of half a pint at a time. When this was done, he 
gazed round him gravely and thoughtfully ; after which he 
walked up to one of the tables where some people were 
playing at haxard, and spoke a word or two across it to the 
man who was holding the dice-box. The man looked up 
with a frank smUe, and for his only reply nodded his head, 
saying, *' In five minuteB, Colonel." 

Green then went on to the next table, and spoke in tiie 
same low voice to a person on the left-hand side, but the 
man looked down doggedly, shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, " I can't leave my game now. Colonel. If you had 
told me half on hour ago, it might hare been different.'' 

"Oh! yoaareverybusyinyoiu:game,areyou?" said Green. 
" And so I suppose are you," he added, turning to another 
who was sitting at the same table. 

That man answered also in tbe same tone ; and Green, 
mnttering to himself " Very w^ ! " went on to two more 
tables at little distances from each other, irom one of which 
only, he received a nod in answer to what he said, with the 
words, " DirecUy, Colonel — directly." 

He was jnst going on to another, when the door again 
opened, and a tall, graceful young man, apparently/ of one or 
two and twenty years of age, entered the room, and advanced 
towards the table which Green had left vacant His whole 
manner and appearance was totally different from that of the 
persons by whom the room had been previously tenanted, 
and a number of inquiring eyes were naturally turned towards 
him. Green looked lum fnD in the fiice witiiout taking tibe 
m3 
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slightest notice ; nor did the stranger show any sign of 
remarking him, except by brushing against him as he passed, 
and then turning round and begging his pardon, while at the 
same time he laid the finger of bis right band upon a 
diamond ring which he wore upon the little finger of the left 
He then advanced straight to the vacant table, as we have 
said, and sat dovm, looking towards a drawer who stood at 
the other end of the room, and saying — 
" Bring me some claret." 

At the same moment, Green advanced to the table, and 
bowing his head vrith the air and grace of a distinguished 
gentleman, said — 

" I beg your pardon, sir, for saying that this is my table ; 
but there is perfectly room at it for us both, and if you will 
permit me the honour, I will join you in your wine. Shall 
we say a bottle of good Burgundy, which will be better than 
cold claret on this chilly night ? " 

" With all my heart," replied Wilton Brown, for we need 
hardly tell the reader that it was he who bad last entered die 
room at the Nag's Head; and Oreen, turning to the drawer, 
said, " This gentleman and I will take a botde of Burgundy. 
I<et it be that which the landlord knows of." 

" I understand, air — I understand," replied the drawer, 
" last Monday night's;" and Wilton and his companion were 
soon busily mscussing their wine, and talking together, upon 
various indifferent things, in a voice which could be hearn at 
the neighbouring tables. Green spoke with ease and grace, 
and had altogether so much the tone of a well-bred man of 
the world, that he might have passed for such in the highest 
soeiet; in the realm. Wilton found the task a more difficult 
one, for his mind was eagerly bent upon other subjeets. He 
laboured to play his part to the best, however; and Green, 
laughing, showed him how to drink his wine oat of goblets, 
as he called it j so that the matter was brought to a conclumon 
sooner than he had ventured to h^e. 

Ab the bottle drew to its close. Green took an opportunity 
of saying, in a low voice, " Come with me when I go out" 

WUton answered in ^e same tone, " Must you not make 
some excuse ?" 

" Ob, I will show you one — I will show you one !" excltumed 
Green, aloud — " if you have never seen one, I will show you 
one within five minutes from this time. I have but to speak 
a word to some of my friends at these different tables, and 
then you shall come with me." 

This was hesjd all through the room; and Wilton seeing 
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that the excuse was already mode, said no more, but, " Very 
well, I am ready when you like." 

Oreen then rose, and went round those to whom he had 
before spoken, addressing each of tbem a^ain in the same 
order. 

" I will meet you, Harry," he said to the first, who had so 
readily made an affirmative answer, " in three quarters of an 
hour. Don't be longer, my good fellow, if you can help it 
Master Williamson," he added, when he oame up to the 
other, speaking in as low a tone as possible, *' I think you 
would have given up your game at cards, if you had known 
what I had to tell you and Davis there, opposite." 

There was something dark and meanmg in Green's look 
as he n>oke, a knitting of the brows, a drawing together of 
the eyehds, and a tight shutting of the mouth between every 
three or four words, which made the man turn a little white. 

" Why, what is the matter. Colonel?" he ssid, in a muoh 
civiler tone than before. " Cannot you tell me now?" 

" Oh, yes," replied Green, in the same low tone, " I can tell 
you now, if you like. It is no great matter : only that there 
are warrants out against you ana Davis; and against Ingram 
there at the other table, for robbing the Earl of Peterborough 
last night in the Green Lane, behind Beaufort House. They 
have got hold of Jimmy Law, poor fellow, already, and he 
will be hanged to a certainty. It was discovered who you 
all were by Harry Brown, who was one of your party when 
yod went, without my knowledge, to do business between 
Graresend and Rochester. He's one of my Lord Peter- 
borough's led captains now, and was in the carriage with him, 
though you dian't see him to know him. He gave all your 
names, and they have sent down to the Green Dragon after 
you, and have also people on the Rochester road. Tell Davis, 
and I will tell Ingram ; for it is'better you should all get out 
of the way for awhile." 

This was said in so low a tone, that none of those arotmd 
could hear distinctly ; but the worthy gentleman to whom the 
words were addressed did not seem near so cautious as the 
Colonel; for, after having suffered his eyes and his mouth to 
expand gradually with a look of increasing horror at every 
word, he started up from the teble as Green concluded, ex- 
claiming, " By ! " and dashed the cards down upon the 

board before him, scattering oue half of them over the floor. 

Green gave him one momentary look of sovereign contempt, 

and then prooeeded to the opposite table, where he told die 

same story to the person^e named Ingram, whose attention 
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had been aalled by the vehement excitanent of his comrade. 
The effect now produced seemed fiUly as deep, though not 
quite BO demonstraliTe; for Master Ingram sat in profound 
Btlence at the table for at least five minutes, with his face 
assuming various hues of purple and green, as he revolved 
the matter in his own mind. 

It isprobableithatvery seldom any three men, except three 
sailors, have ever thought so much of a rope at the same moment ; 
and before Oreen could finish his tour round the room and 
rejoin Wilton, those to whom he had spoken were all basten- 
ing Qp St. James's Street as fast as they oould go. Green 
returned to the table where he had been seated, called the 
drawer to receive the money for the Burgundy, and then bow- 
ing his head to Wilton, vriUi somewhat of a stiff air, he said, 
" Now, sir, if you please, I am ready to show you the way ; 
and as I have not much time " 

" I am quite ready," replied Wilton ; and turning to the 
door, he and Oreen left the house together, while those who 
remained behind, immediately they were gone, gathered into 
two or three little knots, discussing the scene which had just 
taken place. 

In the meantime, Green led Wilton into St. James's 
Square, the centre of which was not at that time enclosed, 
as now, by iron railings; and walking to and fro there, he 
demanded eagerly what was the matter, and heard with sur- 
prise all that his young companion had to tell him of the 
sudden disappearance of the Duke's daughter, of which be 
bad previously received no intelligence. 

We need not recapitulate the whole of Wilton's account 
to the reader ; but vvill only add, to that which is already 
known, one fa«t of some importance with which the yoong 
gentleman concluded the detail of his inquiries during that 
very day. 

"When I arrived at Beanfort House," he said, " fully and 
punfiiUy impressed with the notion that this poor young kdy 
was drovmed, I was met by the Duke at the very door of bis 
library with a letter in his hand. His eyes were Aillof tears 
of joy, for the news of aboat having been lost had, by this time, 
reached him; and the letter, which was dated from a distant 
part of the country, informed him of his daughter's safety, in 
these words : — * Lady Laura Gaveston will be restored to 
Beaufort House as soon as her father can make up his mind 
to behave with spirit and patriotism, and follow out the only 
plans which can save his country. This must be done by 
actiona, not by words ; but a positive engagement under his 
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hand will be oonudered Bofficuent. In the meantime, ahe 
remains a hostage for his good faith.' At the bottom was 
written, in a band i^ch he says is that of Lady Laura her- 
aelf— * M; dear &ther, I am well ; but tbia is all they will let 
me write.' " 

" Whenoe was it dated f* demanded Green sharply. 

" Newbury," replied Wilton; " and the letter was brought 
by a person who spoke with a foreign accent." 

" This is strange," said Qreen: " I shoold think it was 
some of that troop of — I know not well' whether to call them 
viUuns or madroen. I should think some of them had done 
this, were it not that 1 had seen them all — I may aay all the 
princqud ones — last ni^t, and they oertainly had not a 
woman with them then." 

" The Duke's suspicions turn prinoipally upon Sir John 
Fenwick," said Wilton. 

" It could not well be him," relied Green : " he was there, 
and none but men with him. It is very strange ! I wish I 
oould see that letter. Perhaps I might recognise the hand." 

" That is evidendy feigned," answered Wilton ; " but I 
should think the date of Newbury must be false, too." 

" To be sure, to be sure," replied Green — " the exact 
rererse most likely. They must have taken her towards the 
sea, not inland — Newbury '. — More likely towards Koofaester 
or Sheemess ; yet I can't think there was any woman there. 
Yet stay a minute, Wilton," be continued, " stay a minute. 
I expect tidings to-night from the very house at which I met 
them last night. There is a chance, a bare chanoe, of there 
being something on this matter in the letters ; it is worth 
while to see, however. Where can I find you in ten minutes 
from this time ? — I saw the boy waiting near the palace when 
we came out" 

" I will go into the Earl of Sunbury's, on that side of the 
square," replied Wilton, " where you see the two lights. 
There is nobody in it but the old housekeeper, but she knows 
me and will admit me." 

" She knows me, too," replied Green, drily ; " and I will 
join you there in ten minutes with any inteUigence I may 
gain." 

Green left him at once, with that peculiar sharpness and 
rapidity of movement which Wilton had always remarked in 
htm from their first meeting. The young gentleman, on bis 
part, went over to the house of the £arl of Sunbury, and 
telling the old housekeeper, and the girl who opened the 
door to him, that a gentleman would soon be there to speak 
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vitlt him on basiiiiesB, he went i^ to the saloon, and as soon 
as he was alone, raised the light that was left with him, to 
gaze upon the piotnre which we have mentioned more than 
once, and to compare it by -the aid of memory with the lady 
whom he had seen but a few days before. The likeness was 
very strong, the height was the same, the features, examined 
striotly one by one, presented ezaody the same lines. The 
complexion, indeed, in the picture, was more brilliant ; and 
it was that, perhaps, as well as a certain ronndnesB, which 
marked a difference of age; but then the expression was 
precisely the same — a depth, a tenderness even iq>proaching 
to melancholy — in the picture, as in her whom he bad seen ; 
and though he gazed, and wondered, and wearied imagina- 
tion for probabiUties, be found none, but could only end by 
belieTing that, in the &cts connected with that picture, lay 
the mystery of his £ate, and of the link between him and the 
Earl of Simbuiy. 

He was still gazing, wben Qreen was ushered into the 
room, and setting down the light, Wilton turned to meet him. 
There was a dark and heavy frown upon the oountenance of 
bim whom we have so often heard called the Colonel, as be 
entered: an expression of bitterness mingled with sadness; 
but, nevertheless, he took up the light, and walkiog up to the 

Sicture, gazed upon it for a minute or two, as Wilton bad 
one. 

** It is wonderfully like," be said, after pausing for a moment 
or two — ^"how beautifid she was!" However, I haveno time 
to think of such things now. I bare here tidings for you, 
Wilton. I know not yet righdy what they are, for I caught 
but a glance of them ; and had other things to think of bitter 
enough, and requiring instant attention. Here, let us look 
what this epistle says." 

Setting down the Itunp upon the table, he opened the letter 
and held it to the light, reading it attentively, while Wilton, 
who stood bemde him did the same. It was written in fine 
small hand, and in French; but the page at which Green had 
opened the sheet, after a few words connected wi^ a sentence 
that had gone before, went on as follows: — I should not have 
sent this till we were safe across, but that circumstances have 
induced us to delay our departure ; and you would scarcely 
think that it is I who have urged Caroline to remain for yet 
a little while: I, who some days ago was so fearful of remain^ 
ing, so anxious to depart. Nor is it solely an inclination to 
linger near that dear boy, although I own the sight of him 
baa been to me like the foretaste of a new existence. Blew 
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Um for me, my friend— bless him for me! But I found tint 
the dear wild giil who is with me had neither oeased to love, 
nor oeased entirelf to hope. In the last letter she reoeived, 
mingled with reproaches for ooming hither, there was every 
now and then a burst of tendemeas and affection which made 
her trust, and me almost believe, that all good uid honourable 
feeUng is not extinct She thinks that if she could see him, 
the better angel might gain the dominion, and I have not 
only counselled her to remain yet a little while, but also even 
to go to London should it be required. While we were talkii^ 
over all these things," the letter proceeded, "just after you 
were gone, we heard a fresh arrival at this honse, and, as I 
thought, a womui's voice speaking in tones of remonstrance 
and complaint. I have this morning learned who it is, and 
now wnte in great haste to ask you if these things are right in 
anyoause,orifyou can haveanythingtodo with it. Iwillnot 
believe it, Lennard — I will not believe it Rash as you have 
been in choo^g your own iate— hasty an you have been in 
all things connected with yourself — you would not, I am sore, 
eoUDtenance a thing that is cruel as well as criminal." 

*Oreen laughed bitterly. " I am forced," he said, " to bear 
much that I would not countenance. But look here — she 
goes on to say that it is the daughter of the Duke. ' Young, 
and beaudfiil, and gentle,' she says— that matches well, does 
it not, Wilton, ha ? — ' Who has been torn from her &ther, 
the Duke of Gaveston, in this daring and shameful manner, 
and brought hither by water with the intention, as I believe, 
of sending her over to France in the ship that we have hired. 
I have seen her twice, and spoken wi^ her for some time, 
and I beseeoh you, if it be possible, find means of setting her 
free.' — Ay, but how may Uiat be ?" continued Green. " If 
they have got her, and risk their necks to have her, they will 
take care to keep her sure. They have men enough for that 
purpose, and they have taken care to render me nearly 
powerless." 

" I should have thought," replied Wilton, whose joy at the 
discovery of where Laura really was had instantly blown up 
the flame of hope so brightly, that objects distant and difficult 
to be reached seemed by that Ught to be close at hand — " I 

should have thought, from what I have seen and what 1 sus- 
pect, that you could have commanded a sufficient force at 

any moment to set all opposition at defiance, especially 

when yoa were engaged in a lawfiil and generous cause." 
" I should have bought so, too," replied Green, *' two days 

i^. But times have changed, Wilton, times have changed, 
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and, like die wind of a troploal climate, turned raandi in a 
single mom^it. On my soul, he continued, vehemently, " one 
would think that men were absolutely insane. Here a set of 
people, whose lives are all in my own hand, dare to twnp^ 
with my &iends and comrades, to bribe tiiem, to hire tbem 
away from me, ay, and to do it so openly that I cannot &il 
to see it, and that too, at the very moment when they know 
that I bate and abhor their proceedings, and when they have 
just reason to suppose that I will take means to frustrate 
their base and cowardly designs, and only waver between the 
propriety of doing so, and the wish not to give them over to 
the death they well deserve." 

" If they have so acted," rephed Wilton — ** if they have 
shown sooh base ingratitude towards you, as well as designs 
dangerous to the oountzy — for I will not affect to doubt or 
misunderstand yon — why not boldly, and at once, give them 
op to justice? Understand me, I wish to hear nothing more 
of ihMe men. I wish to be perieotly ignorant of their whole 
]»ooeediiigs. I wish to have no infonnation whatsoever, 
ezoept my own suspicions, for if 1 had, I should feel myself 
bound immediately to cause their arrest But from whftt 
you have said in regard to Sir John Fenwiok; &om what the 
Duke has said on various occasions; and from what I myself 
have remarked, I am strongly inclined to beheve that there 
are matters going on which can but end in niin to those en- 
gaged in them, if not in ail the horrors of a civil war." 

" That I should not mind — that I should not mind !" cried 
Oreen — ** let us have a. civil war; let every man lay his hand 
apon his sword and betake him to his standard. That is the 
true, the right, the only right way to get rid of an usnrper. It 
has been with the very view of Uiat civil war you talk of that 
I have banished myself from the Btation in which I was bom, 
that I have walked by night instead of by day, and that I have 
kept in constant preparation, throughout the whole of the 
south of England, the seeds, as it were, of a fiiture army. 
And now what have they done i Not oijy trusted the com- 
mand of all things to others, but given that command to men 
who would do, by the basest and most dastardly means, that 
which I would do by open force and bold exertion ; men who 
have mixed up crimes of the blackest die with the noblest 
aspirations that ever led on men of honour to the greatest 
deeds; who have soiled and sullied, disgraced and degraded, 
the cause for which I have shed my blood, ruined my fortune, 
and seen all the &ir things of life pass away like a dream. 
By heavens, I could ciy ae if I were a girl or a bal^," and he 
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dashed away a tear from his eye wluch he could not Testram ; 
** and nov," he oontinued, " and now if I do not prevent them 
they will put a damning seal to all theii follicB and orimes, 
which will render that holy and noble cause horrible in the 
eyes of all men, which will brand it for ever with infamy and 
shame, and leave it blighted and loathsome, so that men will 
shrink from the very thought thereof." 

" But why not prevent them?" cried Wilton — "why not 
give up such traitors and villains to justice at onoe ?" 

" Why not f " replied Oreen ; " because there are men 
amongst them who have fought side by side with me in the 
day of battle ; beoaaee there are some foolish when others 
are wicked ; because that there are many who abhor their acts 
AS much as I do, bat who would be implicated in the oonse- 
quenoes of their orimes. These are all strong reasons, 
Wilton, poweiftil, mighty reasons, and I find now, alas ! — I 
find DOW, most bitterly — that be who seeks even the best 
ends, in dark and tortuous ways, is sure, sooner or lat^, to 
involve himself in circumstances where he can neither aot nor 
refuse to act, neither speak nor be ulent, without a crime, a 
danger and a punishment. In that situation I have plaoed 
myself; and I tell you that even now, since 1 have entered 
this room, I have determined to call upon my own head 
those dangers, if not that &te, which the mistake I have com- 
mitted well deserves. I will frustrate these men's designs. 
They shall^ot commit the aot they purpose. But yet I will 
betraynoman; I will give no man up to death. Theyshallnot 
wring it from me ; but they shall be sufficiently warned. Now, 
however, let us leave all this, and only inquire how this girl 
can be saved from their hands. You, Wilton, must be th£ 
person to rescue her, for I feel sure that your fate and hers 
are bound up together. I feel sure, too," he added with a 
faint smile, " that she would rather it were your hand saved 
her than ^at of any one else. I have seen you together 
more than onoe, remember. But how it is to be done is the 
question. My time must be given to other things, for £rom 
tidings I have received not a moment is to be lost. They 
have taken such means that I find there are only two whom 
I can trust out of very many who were vrith me near London. 
I have no time to send either into Dorsetshire or Sussex, and 
the people there may have been tampered with also. Besides, 
as we cannot call in the power of the law upon our side, it 
would need a number to effect our purpose." 

" But I will coll in the power of the law," rephed Wilton. 
*< I have a Messenger with the Secretaiy of State's warrant 
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at my oommand ; and vberever this place may be, I con in a 
moment raise Buoh a force in the Deigobourhood as will enable 
me to rescue her, and capture those who have committed so 
daxing an outrage. 

" Ay, but* that is what mast not be, Wilton," rephed 
Oreen. " There is not one of those men whom you woold 
capture whose head would be worth ten days' purchase, 
were he within the walls of Newgate or the Tower. No, no I 
to that I cannot consent. Her freedom must be effected 
somehow, but their liberty not lost I must think OTer it 
this night Where can I find you to-morrow morning early i" 

" At my own lodgings," repUed Wilton, " not four streets 
off " 

" No, no!" answered Oreen; "I never enter London in 
the day. I might risk much by doing so, and must not do it 
except in case of great need." 

" Then let it he at Beaufort House," replied Wilton : " I 
sleep there to-night But why should we not settle and de- 
termine the whole at once i Tell me but where is this place 
to which they hare taken Lady Laura, and I will undertake 
to rescue her." 

" Yon alone, Wilton ?" sud Green. 

" Aided by none hut the Messenger," replied Wilton: 
" armed with the force of the law, I fear not whom I 
enoounter." 

" Armed with die force of love !" answered Oreen, after 
looking at him for a moment with eyes in which affection 
and admiration were equally evident " You want not the 
spirit of yotu race ; and it will carry you through. If you 
vill promise me to take none but Uie Messenger with yon, 
you shall hare some one to guide you to the house, and to 
aid you on mr part I need not tell you what you have to 
do. Demanif Uie young lady's liberty simply and strajght- 
fDrwardly; say to aJl those who oppose you, ^at the task of 
investigating what have been the causes, and who the perpe- 
trators of the outride committed, must Jail upon the Duke ; 
that you have no authority to meddle with that part of the 
business. Say this, I repeat, and 1 doubt not that you wilt 
be fnlly successful. They dare not — I am sure they dare 
not — resist you, if you do not attempt to arrest any of their 
own number." 

" I promise you most faithfully," replied Wilton, " to a«t 
as you have said. I will go with the Messenger and the per- 
son you send only. But where am I to meet this person ? 
■When, and how, and where, un I to find the honse i" 
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' « Yoa iroald find it with difficult," replied Oreen ; " for 
it lies far off &om the high road, not many miles from Bo- 
ohester; and the lanes and woods about it are not arranged 
for the purpose of making it easily discovered. You must 
not^ therefore, attempt to find your way alone. However, 
set out early to-morrow with strong fresh horses, and ride on 
till you oome to the village of High Halstow. Should yoa 
reaw that place before nightfall, remain there till it turns 
dusk. As it begins to become grey, ride out again, takiuv 
the vny towards Cowley Castle. As you go along that road, 
yoa will find some one to show you the way. He will ask 
yoa what colour you are of. Answer him ' Brown,' but that 
' Oreen' will do as well. I would be there myself if I oould; 
but that, I fear, cannot be. Let me hear of you and of your 
saeoess, however — thon^ I will not doubt yoar soceess ; 
and now, are you going back to Beaufort House? If so, I 
will bear you company on the way." 

Wiltoivcplied in the afSrmative, and they aooordingly left 
the house of the Earl of Sunbury. Wilton, however, had to 
procure his horse; and Green also was delayed, for a mo- 
ment, by the same piece of business. When all was pre- 
pared, he seemed to nesitate and pause before be mounted; 
and while he yet remained speaking, with his foot in the 
fltimip, a boy ran up, saying, " 1 have just been down, sir, 
and seen him go in." 

Green gave him a note which he had held in bis hand 
daring the whole conversation at Lord Sunbory's, saying, 
" Take bim that note ! Tell the servant to deliver it imme- 
diately. If liord Sherbrooke asks who sent it, tell him it 
was the gentleman who wrote it, and who hopes to meet him 
at the appointed place." The boy ran off with the note as 
fast as he could go, and Wilton and his companion turned 
their horses' beads towards Chelsea. 

What he had beard oertajnly did surprise Wilton a good 
deal ; and he did not scruple to say, " You seem acquainted 
with every one, I tbink, and to have an acquaintance with 
many of whom I did not know you had the sl^htest know- 
ledge." 

"It is so,** answered Oreen, in a grave and thoughtfol 
tone, " and yet nothing wonderful. It ia with a man like me 
as with nature," be added with a smile, "we both work 
secretly. Things seem extraordinary, strange, almost mi- 
raculous, when beheld only in their results, but when looked 
at near, they are found to be brought about by the simplest 
of all possible means. You, having lived but little in the 
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world, and not being one half my Rge, yet know thousands of 
people in the bighett ranks of life that I do not know, 
Aough I have mingled with that rank ten titaes «8 mncfa as 
yon have done: and I know many whom yon would think 
the last to hold aoqtuintanoe with me in then changed 
times. You could go into any thronged assembly, a theatre, 
a baU>room, a boose of parliament, and point me out, by 
hnndreds, people with whose persons I am utterly unao* 
qnainted, and these would be the greatest men of the day. 
* Bat I oould lay my finger upon tliis wily stateanan, or that 
great warrior, or die other stem philosopher, and could tell 
you seorets of those men's bosoms which would astonish you 
to hear, and make them shrink into the ground ; — and yet 
diere would be no ma^e in all this." 

Wilton did not answer him in the same moralizing strsin, 
but strove to obtain some farther information in regard to his 
proceedings proposed for the following day. But neither 
upon that, niv upon the snbjeot of the note to I«rd Sher- 
brooke, would Green speak another word, till, on arrinng at 
the gates of Beaufort House, he said — 
" Remember High Halstow." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It was night, and the large assembly of persons who had 
thronged die palace at Kensington during die day had taken 
their departure. Silence had returned after the noise and 
bnsde of the sunshine had subeided; scarcely a soond was 
beard throughout the whole building, except the porter snor- 
ing in the hall. The King himself had taken his frugal 
sapper, and was sitting slone in his cabinet with merely a 
page at the door; his oourders were scattered in dieir dif- 
ftrent apartments; and his immediate attendants were wait- 
ing in the distant chambers where he slept, for the hour of 
his retiring to rest. 

Snch had been the state of things for some litde time, 
when the great bell rang, and the porter started up to open 
the door. A gentleman on horseback appeared without, 
accompanied by two others, apparently servants ; and the 

Srincipal personage demanded, in a tone of authori^, " Is 
le Earl of Pordaod in the palace?" 
The porter, thongh not well pleased to be roused, replied, 
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widi eveiy Bort of deferenoe to the air and manner of the 
TJiitor, Baying that the Earl was in the palace, but he believed 
was unveil. 

" I am a£:aid I must disturb him," said the stranger. " My 
business is of too much importance to his lordship to wait 
till to-morrow morning." 

The porter then gare the speaker another look: the diess, 
Ae demeanour, the horaes, the attendants, were all sueb 
as ooounaiided respect, although he did not recoUeot the 
stnwger's taoe. " Well, sir," he said, " if you will come in, 
I will have his lordship informed." 

The stranger nodded his head, and turning to his followers, 
bade them take away tlie horses. " I will walk back," he 
said, and then following the porter, entered the palace. 

The janitor led him onward through some large folding 
doors to a room where two or three serratits were sitting, 
into whose bands he delivered him, bidding one of them con- 
duct him to the page in waiting. This was speedily done; 
and the page, on being informed of the stianger's desire, 
again examined him somewhat curiously, and asked his 
name. 

" That matters not," replied the stranger. " Toll him 
merely that it is a gentleman to whom he rendered great 
service many years ago, and who has now important intelli- 
gence to give him." 

" I fear, sir," replied the page, " that my Lord Portlattd 
would not like to be disturbed without some clearer informa- 
tion than that." 

" Do as you are ordered, air," replied the gentleman, in a 
tone of stem authority, which seemed not a little to surprise 
his hearer. " Tell Lord Portland it is a gentleman whose 
life he saved at the battle of the Boyne." 

The page retired with the air of one who would iain have 
been sullen if he had dared; and the Steanger remained 
standing with bis hand upon the table in the middle of the 
room, the doors closed round him on all sides, and no one 
apparently near. 

His first thought was one not of^n indulged in that place, 
though by no means an unnatural one. It was a thought, for 
merely expressing which, not less than twelve people were 
onoe committed to a seTere and lengthened imprisonment 
by a king of France. " How easy would it now be," the 
stranger said mentally, " to kill along, were one so minded! 
Kow, Gh)d forbid," he added, " that even the attempt of such 
an act should ever stain our loyal^ to our legitimate sore- 
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reign ! Those Romans, those splendid but most barbaroni 
of barbarians, were certainly the greatest cheats of l^eir own 
.understandings that ever lived. There was scarcely a crime, 
a vice, or a folly upon earth, that they did not hug to their 
hearts, when they had onoe gilded it with a glmmu name." 

As he thus paused, moralizing, he laid down his bat upon 
the table, and brushing back his grey hair from bis brow, 
pressed his hand upon his forehead as if his head ached, and 
then dropping it again, mused for several minutes with his 
eyes fixed upon the floor. He was only roused from this 
dieep fit of thought by the door opening suddenly. A gentle- 
man rather below die middle height, with strong marked 
features, and a keen but steadfast eye, entered the room with 
a paper in his hand. His eyes were fixed npon the ground 
as he came in, and he walked with a firm but somewhat 
beavy step, as if his limbs did not move very easily, though 
he was by no means a man fiur advanced in 1^. 

The stranger gazed at him fot a moment with a look of 
inquiry, and then advanced immediately towards him, bow- 
ing with a stately ur, and saying, " My Lord of Portland, 
since I last saw you, you are somewhat changed, but per- 
haps not 80 much as I am, and therefore I may have to recall 
myself to your remembrance ; especially as those who confer 
a benefit m a moment of haste and tumult, are more likely 
to forget the person they obliged, than that person to forget 
his benefactor," 

He spoke in French, as it was generally known that Lord 
Portland was unwilling to speak English, though he imder- 
stood it. 

The other heard htm out in perfect silence, and without 
the slightest change of countenance ; but looked him in the 
&ce attentively, as if endeavouring to recollect his features, 

" I have seen you somewhere before," he said at length, 
** but where I really do not know. It must have been a long 
time ago. Pray what do yon want ?" 

" It is a long time ago, my lord," replied the visitor, "and 
the place where we met is far distant. It was upon the banks 
of the Boyne, just when the battle was over." 

" Oh, I think I remember now," replied the other: " did I 
not come up just as one of our people had got his knee upon 
your throat, and was going to fire his pistol into your head, 
because you would ask no quarter, while another was wrench- 
ing your broken sword out of your hand ?" 

" You did," answered the stranger, " yon did ; you saved 
my life; and when I jumped up and ^it to a horse, you- 
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wonld not let them fire after me. It was not to be forgotten, 

my lord ; but " 

At that momenfthe door was again thrown open, and the 
page re>entered the room, speaking in a somewhat harsh and 
auttioritative tone as he came in, so as to cut across what the 

Btranger was abont to say, with "My Lord of Portland ;" 

but ^e gentleman who had entered jast before waved his 
band, saying, in a stem voice, " Leave &e room ! and wait 
without." 

The man obeyed immediately, and the other turning to 
the visitor, added, " I am at this moment not very well, and 
extremely busy — even pressed for a moment, so that I must 
leave you just now. If you will sit down and write what you 
wish, it shall have favourable attention, or if you would rather 
say it, and explain it more fully by word of mouth, I will 
send an intimate Mend of mine to you to whom you can tell 
what you think proper. I will hear what it is, and give - 
every attention to it; but at this moment it ia impossible for 
me to remain. These papers in my hand require instant 
reply, and I was seeking for some one to answer them when 
I came here." 

" AVhat I have to say," answered the stranger, " requires also 
instant attention ; that is to say, it must be told to your lord- 
ship before to-morrow morning, and I will therefore, if you 
will permit me, remain here til) you are ready to hear. 
When once told to yon, the burden of it will be off my 
shoulders." 

" I oouid have wished to have gone to bed," replied the 
other, with a faint smile, *' without any farther borden upon 
mine. But if it so please you to wait, do it ; but I fear I 
shall be long." 

The visitor, however, signified his acqoiescence by bowing 
his head; and the other left him without sajang anything 
more. 

** Somewhat of the insolence of office !" he said to himtielf, 
as his acqnaintanoe quitted the room: "however, I must not 
forget ^e obligation ;" and seating himself, be fell into deep 
thought, which seemed of a painful kind ; for the muscles of 
his face moved vritfa the emotions of his mind, and one or 
two half-uttered words escaped him. At length, he seemed 
weary of his own thoughts, and turning round as if to look 
for some occupation for his thoi^ts, he said, " It matters 
not!" 

There were no books in the room, nor any pictures; there 
was nothing that could attract the eye or amuse the mind, 
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except the beautiiul forms of some of the folded paoel-frunes, 
and the spots of the carpet beneath bis feet The visitor 
began to grow weary, and to think that Lord Portland vas 
very long in returning. 

At length, howevei, when he had been there about baJf an 
hoar, a somewhat younger man entered, splendidly dressed 
according to the costume of the day, and advancing directly 
towards the stranger, he said in very good English — 

" My name is Keppel, sir, and I am directed to say that 
Lord PortlanS will really be hardly able to see you to-night, 
as he is anything but well; but as it would appear that what 
you have to say is important, I wish to know whether it is 
important to the King or to the Earl himself. If to the 
latxar, the Earl will see you at two o'clock to-morrow; if to 
tiie ^ng, I am directed to request that you would communi- 
cate it to me, by whom it shall be most faithfully reported, 
. both to Lord Portland and to the King himself." 

" Sir," replied the stranger, *' the motive of my ooming is 
on no private business. It is on business of importance to 
tlie 8tat« generally — of the very utmost importance. I had 
wished to commmiicate it to Lord Portland, because that 
gentleman once performed an act of great Idndneas and 
generosity towards me, and I wished to give him the means 
of rendering a great service to his master." 

" The King and Lord Portland are both indebted to you, 
sir," replied Keppel, better known as the Earl of Albemarie, 
with a grave smile; "but in those circumstances, as the 
greatest fitvour to all parties, you will be pleased to oommu- 
oioate anything you have to say to me. From your whole 
tone and demeanour, I am perfectly sure that what you have 
to say is none of the unimportant things with which we are 
Boo often troubled here ; and I may therefore confidently add, 
that, after you have given me a knowledge of the business, 
either the King or Lord Portland, as you may think fit, will 
see you to-morrow." 

" Well, sir," replied the visitor, " I have no ri|^t to stand 
on ceremony, especially at such a moment as this. What I 
have to say would have been muoh more easily said to Lord 
Portland himself as be knows under what circumstances we 
met, knows probably who I am, and would make aHowanees 
for my peculiar views. Yim may think it next to high treason 
Cor me to call that Personage, who was not long a^ William 
Prince of Orange, by any other name than King of 

England " 

" Oh bo! oh no !" said Keppel with a smUe— " names an 
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but names, my good sir; and in this boisterouB land of 
Eoglajid we are aocustomed to see thiogs stripped of all 
omEunents. The difficulty you mentioTi is easily obviated, by 
oalling bim of whom you just have spoken, ' The High Per- 
sonage.'" 

" Names, indeed, are nothing," said the other vrith a smile. 
" What I have got to say, sir, is this, that I have undoubted 
reason to know that the life of the Hi^ Personage we refer 
to is in hourly danger; that there are persons in this realm 
who have not only designed to kill him, but have laid with 
skill and acouraoy their schemes for effecting that purpose. 
I have heard that he is very apt — ^for I have never seen the 
royal hunt — to go oat to the chase nearly alone, or rather, i 
should say, very alighdy attended; and I came to tell Lord 
FortlaDd that if this were continued, that High Personage's 
life could not be counted upon &om day to day. Let him be 
well guarded ; let there be always some one near him as he 
rides; and, as far as possible, let someof his guards be ready 
to escort him home on Ma return." 

" Your information," said Keppel, " is certainly very im- 
portant, and the precaution you recommend vrise and 
judicJons ; but yet I fear you must give us some more informa- 
tioD to renderit at all efficient — I say this, not at all from doubt- 
ing you, but because we have had, especially of late, so many 
false reports of plots which never existed, that the King has 
become careless and somewhat rash. Nor would it be pos- 
sible for either Lord Portland or myself to persuade him to 
take any precautions unless we had some more definite in- 
formation. If you know that such a plot really exists, you 
must also know the names of those who laid it." 

" But those names I will never give up," replied the other: 
** it is quite sufficient for me, sir, to satisfy my own heart and 
my ovm conscience, that I have given a full and timely warn- 
ing of what is likely to ensue. It matters not to me whether 
that warning be taken or not; I have done what is right; I 
will tell no more. Lord Portland knows that I am neither 
a coward, nor a low bom man. I expect not — I ask not for 
favour, immunity, reward, or even thanks. All I do aak is, 
in the words of the poet, ' that Ctesar would be a Mend to 
Cesar.' " 

" But you are doubtless aware," answered Keppel, after a 
pause, ** that by concealing the names, and in any degree the 
purposes of persons guilty of high treason, you bring yourself 
under the same condemnation." ■ 

" I both kuow die fact, sir," replied the other, " and I knew 

MS 
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before I came that it might be urged against me here; but I 
did not think that Lord Fortlajid would urge it. However 
that may be, I came fully prepared to do what I think right, 
and as nothing, not even the cause to which I am most 
attached, would induce me to become an assassin or to wink 
at cold-blooded murder, so, sir, nothing on earth will induce 
me to betray otheis to the death which I do not fear myself. 
At all events, the truth of what I have told may be positively 
relied upon; &ud that I ask no reward or recompence of any 
kind, may well be received to show that the warning I have 
given is not vain." 

Keppel again mused for a moment or two, and then sud, 
" Well, sir, I must not urge yon by any harsh menace, nor 
was such my intention in what I said. But there are other 
considerations which should induce yoa to tell me more than 
you have told. One is, the safety of the Great Personage 
we have mentioned himself. It is scarcely possible for him 
to guard t^:funst the evil you apprehend in the manner jaa 
propoBe. He is by for too fearless a man, as you well know, 
to waA himself up within the walls of his palaoe, or even to 
conceal himself in his carriage. If he rides out, he cannot 
always be surrounded by guards, nor can he have a troop 
galloping after him through the hunting field." 

" Sir," replied the stranger, "to you andto his other fnends 
and attend^ts I must leave the guardianship of his person — 
I neither know him nor his habits. I have done what I con- 
ceive to be my duty ; I have done it to the extreme limit of 
what I judge right; and neither fear nor &Toiir will make me 
go one step farther." 

"These scruples are veiy extraordinary" replied Keppel — 
" indeed, I cannot understand them : but at all events I must beg 
you to remain a little, while I go and speak to LordPortiand 
upon the subject Perhaps, if the King himself were to hear 
yon, you might say more." 

" I should say no more to the Personage you mention," 
replied the other, " than I shotdd to Lord Portland — for to 
the one I am obliged, to the other, not" 

" Well, wait a few minutes," replied Keppel, and quitted 
the room. 

The other remained standing where the courtier had left 
him, though the thought crossed his mind, ** My errand is 
now done. Why should I remain any longer? I should risk 
less by going now than by lingering." 

But still he stayed ; and in two minutes, or perhaps less, 
the door again opened, giving admission, not to Keppel, but 
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to the elder personage with whom he had spoken before. 
Advancing into the middle of the room, he leaned upon the 
table, near which the other was standing, and said — 

" Monsieur Keppel has told me all that you have sud, 
and, moreover, what you have refused to say. First, let me 
tell you that I am much obliged to you for the intell^^enoe 
you have brought; and next, let me exhort you to make it 
more full and complete to render it effectual." 

" I have made it as complete, my lord," replied his visitor, 
** as it is possible for me to do without betraying men who 
were once my Mends, and who have only lost my fiiendship 
by such Bohemes as these. I must not say any more even at 
your request; for I must not take from you the power of 
saying, that you saved the life of a man of honour. You 
must contrive means to secure the Great Personage we speak 
o^ and I doubt not you will be able to do so. I had but one 
object in coming here, my lord, and that object was not a 
personal one ; it was to tell you of the danger, and thereby 
enable you to guard against it ; it was to tell you, that a 
body of rash and criminal men have oonspired together, to 
assassinato a Persont^ who stands in me way of their 
schemes." 

" Are there many of them i" demanded his oompaDion. 

" A great many," he replied — ** enough to render their 
object perfectly secure, if means be not taken to frus- 
trate it" 

" Bnt," said the other, " the men must be mad, for many 
of them must be taken and executed very soon," 

" True," answered his visitor, " if we were to suppose the 
country would remain quiet all the while. But assassination 
might only be the prelude to insurrection and to civil war, 
and to the restoration of our old monarchs to the throne." 

" Such was the purpose, was it ?" replied bis companion. 
" Assassination is a pitJful help, and has never yet been 
called in to aid a great or good cause." 

" Ay, my lord," replied his informant ; " but in this instance 
it is a base adjunct affixed to the general scheme of insur- 
rection by a. few bloody-minded men, without the knowledge 
of ^ousands who would have joined the rising, and without 
the knowledge, I am sure, of King James himself." 

" I really do not see," said the other, " what should have 
caused such hatred against the person they aim at — the post 
of King of England is no bed of roses ; and a thousand, a 
thousand-fold happier was he, as Stadtholder of Holland, 
governing a willing people and fighting the battles of free- 
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dom throughout the world, than monarch of this great king- 
dom, left without a moment's peace, hy diTiuons aod factio&s 
in the mass of the nation, which called him to the throne, 
and seeing union nowhere but in that small minority of the 
people who oppose his authotity, and even attempt his life. 
His is no happy fate." 

" Sir, there are some men," repUed the other, " in whom 
certain faumours and desires are so strong, that ihe gratifica- 
tion thereof is worth the whole of the rest of a life's happi- 
ness, and gratified ambition may be auffioient in this case to 
compensate for the saerifioe of peace. I mean not to speak 
one word against the master that you serve. He has, as yon 
say, fought the battles of liberty for many years: be is a 
brave and gallant soldier, too, as ever Uved : I doubt not he 
is a kind friend and a good master " 

" Stay, stay," rephed the other, holding up his hand — 
" before you go farther, let me tell you that you are nnder a 
mistake. I am the personage of whom you n>eak — I am the 
King. When I prevented the soldiers from killing you, Ben- 
tinckwas nearme. He is taller than I am : the Dutch guards 
saw him before me, and shouted his name, whioh led to your 
error." 

The effect of these words upon the other can hardly be 
imagined. He turned pale — he turned red ; but he yielded 
to the first impulse both of gratitude and respect, and wi&- 
out taking time to think or hesitate, he bent his knee and 
kissed the King's hand." 

" Rise, rise !" said William — " I ask nothing of yon, sir, 
but to speak to me as you would have done if I ha!d really 
been Lord Portland. I conld not let you go on vrithont 
explanation, for you had said all that could be pleasant to a 
king's ears to hear; and yon seemed about to say those 
things which you might not have been well pleased to 
remember, when yon discovered my real situation." 

" I thank you, sir, most deeply," replied the other, " for 
that act of kindness, as well as for that which went before. 
I have hitherto, as I need scarcely say, been a strenuous and 
eager supporter of King James. I have served him with all 
my ability, and had he at any time returned to this country, 
would have served him with my sword. That sword, sir, 
however, can never now be drawn against the man who has 
saved my life ; and, indeed, though I have known many 
changes and chances, yet I remember no one moment of joy 
and aatts&iction greater than this, whoi I think that, spon- 
taneously, I have refiued to tak« a share in criminal designs 
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against my benefactor, though I knew him not to be bo, and 
have Tevealed the sobemes againat his life, who generoD&ly 
spared my own." 

" 1 intended," said the King, " in the obaraoter of Lord 
Portland, to press you to fartber explanations ; but now that 
you know wno I am, I may feel a greater difficulty in so 
doing. I must leave it to yourself, then, to tell me all that 
you may think necessary for my safety." 

The other put bis band to bis head, and for a few minutes 
seemed embarrassed and pained. " The discovery, sir," he 
said, at length, " alters my situation also ; and yet I pray and 
beeeeoh you, do not press me to perform an act that is base 
and dishonourable; grant me but one or two oonditions, and 
I will go to the very verge of what I ought to do, towards 
yoQ." 

" I will press you to nothing, sir," replied William; *' what 
are the conditions ?" 

" First," replied the other, *< that I may not be asked to 
name any names ; secondly, liiat I may never be called upon 
to give any evidence upon this subject in a court of justice." 

" The names, of course, sje important," said WilUam, " as 
by having them we are placed most upon our guard. How- 
ever, you have come voluntarily to renner me a service, and I 
will not press bard upon yon. The conditions you adc shall 
be granted. The names shall not be required of you, &ai 
you shall not be called upon to give evidence. Call in 
Keppel ! Arnold !" he added, raising his voice ; and imme- 
diMely the door was opened^ and Ksppcl entered, bowing 
low as be did so. 

" I have promised this gentleman two things, Keppel," 
said the King. " First, that he shall not be pressed to give 
up the names of the conspirators; and, secondly, that be 
shall not be called upon to give evidence against ^em." 

" Your majesty is very gracious," replied Keppel : " widi- 
out the names of the persons, I scarcely think " 

William made a sign with his band, saying, " That is 
decided. Now, sir, what more have you to add ?" 

" Merely this, sir," replied the other : " it is not macb, 
indeed, but it will enable you to take greaWr measures for 
your %a&ty. The design to assassinate you has existed some 
time, but the period for putting it in execution was formerly 
fixed for the month of April. My opposition to the bloody 
design, and to the purpose of bringing French troops into 
Great Britain, has deranged all the plans of these base men, 
I had fsncied that such opposition, and tbe falling away of 
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many others on whom the assasBms counted, would hare 
induced them to abandon the whole design. Last night, 
however, I received intelligence that, instead of bo doing, 
theii purpose was but strengt}tened, and their design 011I7 
hastened ; that instead of April, the assassination was td mke 
place whenever it coiUd be aooompliBhed ; tliat even to- 
morrow, when it k believed you dine with the Lord Bomney, 
if it were found possible absolutely to surround the house so 
as to prevent escape, the deed was to be attempted there ; or 
as you went; or as you came baclc. If iione of these ooea- 
sions suited, you were to be assailed the first time that you 
went out to hunt ; and dresses such as those worn by many 
of your attendants in the chase are already ordered for the 
purpose of facilitating the execution of the murder, and the 
escape of the assassins. It has been calculated, I find, that 
on the night of next Saturday you are likely to pass across 
Tmnham Qreen towards ten o'clock, and that is one of the 
occasions which is to be made use of, if others fail." 

WtUiam looked at Lord Albemarle, and Albemarle at the 
King ; but the latter remained silent for a minute or two, as 
if to give his informant time to go on. The odier, however, 
added nothing more ; and the King, after this long pause, 
said, " I must not conceal &om yon, sir, that we have heard 
something of this matter, and may probably soon have 
&AlieT tidings." 

" It is high time, sir," replied liie otlier, " that you should 
have &Tther tidings, for the first attempt will certainly be 
to-morrow night." 

" Perhaps we have acted somewhat rashly," said Keppel ; 
** but to say truth, there have been so many reports of plots, 
that we tliought it but right to discourage the matter; his 
Majes^ justly observing, that if he were to give attention to 
everything of the kind, he would have nothing to do but to 
examine into the truth of stories composed for the purpose 
of obtaining rewards. We tlierefbre gave this matter not so 
much attention as it would seem to require." 

"It requires eveiy attention, sir," replied their visiter; 
"and from whomsoever you may have obtained the informa- 
tion, if possible, obtain more from him immediately. If he 
tell you what I have told, he tells you tmth ; and u so, it is 
probable that any forther information he may give will be 
true likevrise. Did I know his name, perhaps 1 could say 
more," 

*' Suppose his name were Johnstone i" said the King. 

" I know of none such," replied the other, *' who ooold 
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give you mach information. There aie many persons, whom 
men csll Jacobites, of that name, and many very gallant 
gentJemen who would sooner die than become aasassins. 
Bat npne that I know of, ia this business." 

"What would you say, then," the King continued, "to 
the name of WillianiBon, or Carter, or Porter ?" 

" Porter 1" replied the other, gazing in the King's &«e — 
" Porter ! — I believe, sir," he added, " you are too generous 
to attempt to wring from me the names of persons oonneoted 
with this business in any underhand manner ; and therefore 
1 reply to you straightforwardly, that if Captain Porter 
should give you any information upon this matter consistent 
with the ddinge that 1 have given, or in explanation thereof, 
you may believe him. He is not a gentleman I either very 
much respect or esteem ; hut I do not believe that he is one 
who would willingly take a part in assassination, or who 
wonld falsify the truth knowingly." 

" Sir, you confirm my good opinion of you," replied the 
King: "we have intimation of some of these proceedings 
from Porter, and have had intimation from other quarters 
also, but none such as could be relied upon till the informa- 
tion that you have given us to-night. Porter's, indeed, 
might have proved more satisfactory ; but he does not bear 
a good reputation, and it was judged better to discourage the 
thing altogether. He shall now be heard, and very likely 
the whole will be explained. On the complete discovery of 
the plot, I need hardly say that any reward within reason 
which you may require shall be given you." 

The stranger waved his hand somewhat indignantly. 
" There was a man found, sir," he said, " to sell the blood of 
Christ himself for thirty pieoes of silver; and therefore it 
can scarcely be considered as insulting to any of the sons of 
men to suppose that they would follow that example. I, 
however, do not trade in such things, and I require no 
reward whatsoever for that which I have done. I trust and 
see now that it will prove eSeoCual, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied. If these men fall into your bauds by other means than 
mine, and incur the punishment they have justly deserved, I 
have not a word to say for them, hut I have only to beseech 
you, sir, to separate the innocent from the guUty ; to be 
careful — oh ! most careful, in a moment of excitement and 
just indignation — not to confound the two, and to make 
a just distinotiou between fair and open enemies of your 
government, and base and treacherous assassins." 

" I shall strive to do so, nr," answered the King, " and would 
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ftlways rather lean towards mercy lion crusty. And now, as 
it growB late, I would fain know your name, and would gladly 
see you again." 

" My name, sir," replied the other, " must either be kept 
secret, or revealed to your Majesty alone. I have long been 
a nameless man, having lost aJl, and spent all, in behalf of 
that family opposed to your dynas^." 

" Who have, doubtless, shown you no gratitude," said 
William. 

" They hare had no means, sir," replied the Jaoobita, 
" and I have made no demand upon tliem." 

" It is but right, however," said the King, changing the 
subject, "that I should know your name. When 1 inquired 
who you were when we last met — the only time, indeed, we 
have met, till now — they gave me a name which I now see 
must have been a mistaken one. Do yon objeot to give it 
before this gentleman?" 

" To give my real name, sit," replied die odier, ** I do. 
But I have no objection to give it to you yourself in private," 

" Leave us, Aniold," said the King ; and Lord Albemarle 
immediately quitted the presence. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The day which we have just seen terminate at Kensington 
we must now conduct to a close in another quarter, where 
evenu very nearly as much aSeoting the peace and safety of 
this realm, and &r more affecting ^e peace of various per- 
sonages mentioned in this history than the events which 
took place at the palace, were going on at the same time. It 
was a bright, clear, frosty day, with everything sparkling in 
the sunshine, the last dry leaves of the preceding year still 
lingering in many places on the branches of the trees, and 
clothing the form of nature in the russet livery of deoay. 

Wilton Brown was up long before daylight, and ready to 
set out by the first streak of dawn in the east. Not having 
seen the Ooke on the preceding night — as that nobleman, 
worn with anxiety and grief, had hllen ill and retired to seek 
repose — he sat down and wrote him a note, while waiting 
for the Messenger, informing him that he had obtained in- 
formation concerning Lady Laura's situation, and doubted 
not to be enabled to set her free in the course of the follow- 
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img day. Tbe^eBseoger was somewhat later up than him- 
self and Wilton sent twice to hasten his movements. When 
he did ^pear, he bad to be informed of the yonng gentle- 
niait'e purposes, and of the information be had obtained the 
m^A before ; and this information Wilton could of course 
oommunicate only in part. When told in this mysterious 
manner, however, and warned that there might be some 
danger in the enterprise which they were about to undertake, 
he seem^ to hesitate, as if he did not at all approve of the 
affiur. As soon as Wilton remarked this, he said, in a stem 
tone, " Now, Mr. Arden, are you or are you not willing to go 
throo^ this business with rae ? If you are not, let me know 
at oDCe, that I may send for another messenger who bos 
more determination and spirit." 

** That you wont eaaily find," replied the Messenger, a 
good deal hurt. " It was not at any danger that I hesitated 
at all, for I xtever have in my life, and I wont begin now, 
when I dare say there is not half so miioh danger as in 
things that I do every day. — Did not I apprehend Tom 
Lambton, who fired two pistols at my head ? No, no, it is 
not danger; but what I thought was, that the Earl very 
likely might not like any of these bargains about not taking 
up the folks that we find there, and all that. However, as 
he told me to obey your orders in everything, 1 suppose diat 
must be saffioient" 

" It must, indeed," answered Wilton; " for I have no time 
to stop for explanationB or anything else; and if you hesi- 
tate, I mnst instantly send for another messenger." 

*' Ob, I shall not hesitate, sir," replied the Messenger ; 
" but you most take all the bnrden of the business on your- 
self. I shall do exactly as you order me, neither more nor 
less ; so that if there comes blame anywhere, it must rest at 
your door." 

" Come, come, Arden," said Wilton, seeing that he was 
likely to have a lukewarm companion where a very ardent 
and energetic one was much wanted, " yon must exert your- 
self now as usual, and I am sure you wUl do so. Let us get 
to our horses as fast as possible. 

Wilton tried to soothe the Messenger out of his iU-humonr 
as tbey rode along, but he did not succeed in any great 
degree. The man remained sullen ; being one of those who 
like, when clothed with a little brief authority, to rule all 
aconnd them rather than be directed by any. So long as he 
had conducted the seardi himself, it had been pleasant enough 
to hhn to have one of the minister's Meretahea with him, fol- 
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lowing his sQ^estions, listening to hiB adviy, and showing 
deference to Ms ezperieQce; but when tbe Toung gentleman 
took the businesB into his own baiids, conducted the whole 
proceedings, and did not make him acquainted even with all 
the particulars, his vanity was mortified, and he resolved to 
assist as little as possible, though he could not refuse to act 
according to the direotiona which he received. This deter- 
mination was so evident, that, before they had reached 
Oravesend, Wilton felt cause to regret that he had not put 
his threat in execution, and sent for another messenger. 
His companion's horse must needs be spared, though he was 
strong, qoiok, and needed nothing bat the spur; he must be 
fed here, be mast be watered there ; and the young gentle- 
man begtui to fear that delays which were endently made on 
purpose, mi^t cause them to be late ere they arrived at ^e 
place of their destination. He had remarked, however, that 
the Messenger waa somewhat proud of the beast that carried 
him, and he thought it in no degree wrong to make use of a 
stratagem in order to hurry his follower's pace. 

After looking at the horse for some time with a marking 
and oritioal eye, he said, " That is a fine, powerfid horse of 
yours, Mr. Arden. It is a pity he's so heavy in Uie shoulder." 

" Heavy in the shoulder, Mr. Brown !" said Arden — " I 
don't diink he can be called that, sir, any how j for a really 
strong, serviceable horse, he's as &ee in the shoulder as any 
horse in England." 

" I did not exactly mean," replied Wilton, " to say that he 
was heavy; I only meant that he could not be a speedy 
horse wiu that shoulder." 

** I don't know that, sir; I oan't say that," replied tbe Mea- 
aenger, evidently much piqued : " you reckon your horse a 
swift horse, I should thiiuc, Mr. Brown, and yet I'll bet yoa 
money, that at any pace you like, for a oouple of miles, mine 
wont be a yard behind." 

" Oh, trotting will do, trotting will do," replied Wilton — 
** there's no such made horse as mine in England. Let him 
once get to his fiill pace, and he will out-trot any horse I 
ever saw." 

" Well, sir," replied bis companion, ** let us pat to our 
spurs and see." 

" With all my heart," answered Wilton, and away they 
accordingly went, trotting as hard as they ooold go for the 
next four or five miles. Nevertheless, although the scheme 
was so fiir sucoessfid, Wilton and the Messenger did not 
reach the village of High Halstow above an himr be&re sun- 
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set. The horses were by this tiine tired, and the liders 
somewhat hungry. Provisions were prooured in haste to 
satisfy the appetite of the travellers, and the horses, too, 
were fed. It was some time, however, before the tired 
animals woald take their food, and WUton and his com* 
panion at length determined to prooeed on foot Before 
they did so, as both were perfectly ignorant of the way, ap- 
pheation was made to the host for directions, and the reply, 
" Why, there are three roads you can take !" somewhat 
puzzled the inquirers, especially when it was followed by a 
demand of where they were going tsac&f. 

" When I know that," said the landlord, " I shall be able 
to tell you which is the best road." 

" Why, I asked the way to Cowley Castle," said Wilton, 
both embarrassed and annoyed; for the Messenger stood 
coolly by, without any attempt to aid bito, and, in truth, en- 
joying a little diffioulty. 

** But you are not going to Cowley Castle at this time of 
night," said the man ; " why, the only house there is the great 
house, and that is empty." 

" My good friend," said Wilton, " I suppose the nex.t ques- 
tion yon will ask me is, what is my business there ? 1 ask you 
the way to Cowley Castle, and pray, if you can, give me a 
sb^ghtfbrwaid answer." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," replied the man, with a deter- 
mined air — " I have given yon a straightforward answer. 
There are three roods, all of them very good ones, and there 
is, besides, a footpath." 

As he spoke, he stared into Wilton's fitce with a look half 
dogged, half jocular; bnt in the end, he added, — 

" Come, oome, sir — yon might as well tell me the matter 
at once. If yon are going to Master Plessis's — the mount- 
seer, as we call him here— 111 put you mon your road in a 
minate : I mean the genUeman that, folks think, has some 
dealings with France." 

It struck Wilton, instantly, that this gentleman, who was 
supposed to have dealings with France, must have something 
to do with the detention of Laura, and be therefore replied, 
" Perhaps it may be as you suppose, my good friend. At all 
events, put me upon the principal horse-road towards Cowley 
Castie." 

" Well, sir, well," replied the host, " you have nothing to 
do bnt to turn to the right when yon go out of the door, and 
then you will find a road to the left ; then take the first road 
to the ri^t, which will lead you straight down to Cowley 
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Church. Now, if you're going to Master Pleasis's, 700 had 
better BOt go futher than that." 

" That way will not be diffiottlt to find " replied Wilton ; 
and followed by the Messenger, be quitted the little inn, or 
rather public-house, for it was no better, and traced aoco- 
rately the road the landlord bad pointed out. 

" He had better ge no farther than Cowley Churoh, indeed," 
said a man who was eittiug in the bar, as booh as he was 
gone ; " for if he be going to Master Pleseis'a, he'll be half a 
mile beyond the turning by that time." 

*'Jenkin, Jenlcin!" cried the landlord, not mindii^ what 
his guest said, bat addressing a boy who was cleaning some 

Eewter stoups in a kitchen at the end of the passage — " come 
ere, my man. Run down by the lanea as fast as you ean 
go, and tell Master Plessis that there are two gentlemen 
coming to his honse, whose looks I don't like at all One ia 
a state messenger, if I'm not much mistaken. I've seen his 
&Ge before, I'm snre enon^, and I think it was when Evans 
the ooiner was taken up at Stroud. Yon can get there half 
an hour before them, if you run away straight by the lanes." 

The boy lost not a moment, very sure that any one who 
brought Monsieiu- Plessis intelligence of importanoe would 
get something at least for his pains. 

In the meantime, Wilton and his companion walked on. 
The sky yms clear above, but it had abeady become very 
dark, and a doubt occurred, both at the first and second 
turning, as to whether they were right. Wilton and the Mes- 
senger bad furnished themselves with pistols, besides their 
swords ; and the young gentleman paused for a moment to 
ascertain that the priming had not &Jlen out ; but nothing 
would induce the Messenger to do so likewise ; &>t his sullen 
mood had seized upon lum again more strongly than eveir, 
and he merely replied that his pistols wonld do very well, 
and that it woidd be lucky if Mr. Brown were aa sure of hu 
way as he was of his pistols. 

'* I should like you to give me my orders, Mr. Brown," he 
added, in the same dogged tone, " for I am always glad to 
know beforehand what it is I am to do, that 1 may be ready 
to do it." 

" I shall of course give orders," replied Wilton, somewhat 
sharply, " when they are required, Mr. Arden. At the pre- 
sent moment, however, I have only to tell you that I expect 
every minote to meet a person who will leaid us to the house 
where Lady Laura is detained. At that house, we shall have 
to encounter, I nntfeiatand, a number of persons wbcMe in- 
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terest and design is to oany her off, probably to the ooast of 
Franoe. 1 intend to demand bei in a peaceable and tranquil 
manner, and in ease they refuse to give her up, must aot ao- 
cording to oircumBtances. I expeet your BQpport on all the 
legal points of the case, such as the due notice of our autho- 
rity, et catera ; and, in case 'it should become necessary or 
prudent either to menace or to use force, I will tell you at 
the time." 

The Messenger made no reply, but sunk again into snllen 
sileaoe ; and Wilton olearly saw that little help, and indeed 
little advantage, was to be derived fi'om the preaenoe of his 
self-sufficient attendant, except ioasmuch as ws ^pearanoe 
of BUioh a person in bis company was likely to produce a 
moral effect npon those to whom he might be opposed. Mes- 
sengers of state were in those days very awful people, and 
employed in general in the arrest of such criminals as were 
Tery unlikely to escape the axe if taken. Yet it seldom if 
ever happened that any resistance was offered to them ; and 
we are told that at the appearance of a single individual of 
this redoubted species, it often happened three or four 
traitors, murderers, spies, or pirates, whose fate if taken was 
perfectly certain, would seem to give up all hope, and sur- 
rendering without resistance, would suffer themselves to be led 
quietly to the shambles. 

Thus if Arden did but his mere duty, Wilton knew that 
the effect of his presence would be great ; but as he walked 
on, he began to entertain new apprehensions. For nearly 
two miles, no one appeared to guide them to the place of their 
destination ; at length a church, with some cottages gathered 
round it, announced that they had reached the little hamlet 
of Oowley, where, as aoTeral roads and patbs branched off in 
different directions, he found it advisable to follow the counsel 
of &e landlord, and not go any farther. 

He oonsequently turned back again ; but a thin white fog 
waa now beginning to come on— a visitation to which that 

Srt of the country near the junction of the Thames and the 
edway is very often subject I'he cloud roUed forward, 
and Wilton and the Mesaenger advanced directly into it ; so 
that at length the hedge could only be distinguished on one 
side of tlie road, and beyond it, on either side, nothing could 
be seen farther than the distance of five or six yards. 

The Messenger lingered somewhat behind, muttering, 
" This is pleasant ;" but ere loilg, as they were approaching 
the top of a narrow lane which Wilton hod before remarked, 
as they passad, bs thought he heard people ^Making at a 
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distance, and stopped to listen. The tonen were ihoae of a 
male and a female voice coDTersing evidently with eagerness, 
though with slow and measured words and long paases. 
Wilton thought that the sound of one voice was familiar to 
him, though the speaker was at such a distance tliat he could 
not catch any of the words. 

Not doubting at all, however, that one of die interlocutors 
was the person who was to guide him on bis way, Wilton 
paused, deternuned to wait till they came up. 

A loud " So be it then !" was at length uttered; and the 
next moment steps were heard advancing rapidly towards 
him, and the figure of a man made its appearance through the 
mist, first like one of the fabled shades upon the dim shores 
of the gloomy river, but grovring into solidity as it came sear. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

For the right understanding of all that is to follow — strange 
as it may appear to the reader, we are only just at the begin- 
ning of the story — it may be necessary to go hack to the 
house of Monsieur Plessis, and to trace Uie events of the past 
day, till we have brought them exactly dovm to that precise 
time Wilton was walking, as we have described, with a mist 
around him both moral and physical, upon the road betwem 
High Halstow and Cowley. We must even go beyond that, 
and introduce the reader into a lady's bedchamber, on the 
morning of that day, as she was dressing herself after . the 
night's repose; though, indeed, repose it could scarcely be 
c&Ued, for those bright eyes had closed but for a short period 
during the darkness, and anxie^ and grief had been the com- 
panions of her pillow. Yet it is not Lady Laura of whom we 
speak, but of that gentle-looking and beautiful lady whom 
we have described as sitting in the saloon of Plessis's house, 
shortly before the conspirators assembled there. 

Without any of the aids of dress or ornament, she was cer- 
tainly a very beautiful being, and as, sitting before the glass, 
she drew out with bet taper fingers the glossy curls of her 
rich dark haii, nothing could be more gracefdl than the atti- 
tudes into which the whole form was cost Often as she did 
BO, she would pause and meditate, leaning her head upon her 
hand for a moment or two. Sometimes she would raise her 
eyes imploringly towards Heaven, and once those eyes b«- 
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came fiill of tears. She wiped tbem away hastily, bowever, 
as if angry with herself for giving way, and then proceeded 
eagerly wifii the task of the toilet. 

While she was thus engaged, some ooe knocked at tlic door, 
which she unlocked, and the next instant, another lady, to 
whom the reader has heen already introduced, entered the 
chamher. It was the same person whom we have called the 
Lady Helen, in her interview with Wilton Brown ; and there 
was still in the expression of her countenance tiiat same look 
of tender melancholy which is generally left upon the face by 
long grief acting upon an amiable heart It was, indeed, less 
the expression of a settled gloom ou her own part, than of 
sympathy with the sorrows of others, rendered more active by 
sorrows endured herself. On the present occasion she had a 
note in her hand, which she held out towards the fair girl 
whom she had interrupted at her toilet, saying, with a faint 
smile, " There, Caroline — I hope it may bring you good 
news, tlear girl." The other took it eagerly, and broke the 
seal, with hands that trembled so much that they almost let 
the paper drop. 

" Oh, Lady Helen," cried the younger lady, while the colour 
came and went in her cheek, and her eyes sparkled, and then 
again nearly ovei'flowed, " we must, indeed, we must stay 
over to-day. He says he will come down to see me this 
afiemoon. Indeed we must stay ; for it is my last chance, 
Helen dear, my last chance of happiness in life." 

" We will stay, of course, Caroline," replied the other ; 
" but I trust, my poor girl, that if you see him, you will act 
both wisely and finnly. Let him not move you to yield any 
faitber than you have done ; let him not move you, my sweet 
Caroline, to remain in a degrading and painful state of 
doubt. Act firmly, and as you proposed but yesterday, in 
order, at least, if you do no more, not to be, as it were, an 
accomplice in his ill-treatment of yourself." 

" Oh no ! " replied the other — " oh no ! Fear not, dear 
lady, that I will deal with him otherwise than firmly. But 
yet you know he is my husband, Helen, and I cannot refuse 
to obey his will, except where he requires of me a breach of 
higher duties." 

" Ay," replied the Lady Helen. " When he claims you 
openly as his wife, Caroline, then he has a right to command, 
and no one can blame you for obeying j but he must not take 
the whole advantage of his situation as your husband, 
without giving you ihe name and station, or suffering you to 
! Uie character of his wife. Let him now do you 
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juBtlce in these respects, or else, dear Caroline, lesve htm ! 
fly irom him '. strive to forget bim! Look upon yonrself as 
widowed, and try to bear your sorrow as an infiiction from 
the hand of Heaven, for having connnitted this action without 
your father's knowledge and consent" 

*' Oh, Helen!" replied the other, moomfully, "you know 
my father was upon Uie bed <^ deatii ; you know that H^iry 
was obliged to depart in three weeks; you know that I loved 
him, and that if I had parted with him then, without ^ving 
him the baud I had promised, it might have been years 
before I saw him again ; for then I should have bad no title 
to seek him as bis wife, and the ports of France were not 
likely to be opened to him again. Wonld yon have had me 
i^^tate my father at that moment f Could I refuse to be his, 
under suMi ciroiunstanoes, when I believed every word that 
he said, when I thought that if he departed wiuiout being 
my husband, I might not behold him for many years to 
come?" 

" Forgive me for glaooing at the past, poor child," replied 
her friend — " I meant not to imply a reproach, Caroline ; 
but all I wish is to counsel you to firmness. Let not love 
get the better of your judgment. But tell him your deter- 
mination at once, and abide by it when it is told. Ifyoa 
would ever obtain justice for yourself, Caroline, now is the 
moment. He himself will love and respect you more for it 
hereafter. He assigns no reason for farther delay ; and his 
letters, hitherto, have certainly sn^ested no motives which 
could lead either your judgment or your affection to consent 
to that which is degrading to yourselC I have seen enough 
of these things, Caroline, and I know that they always end 
in misery." 

" Misery ! " replied ihe yoanger lady, " alas ! Helen, what 
have I to expect but misery ? Oh, Helen, it is not that he 
does not openly acknowledge onr marriage, and forbids me 
to proclaim it— it is not ^at which mt^es me unhappy. 
Heaven knows, were that all, I could willingly go on with- 
out the acknowledgment. I could shut myself from the 
day, devote myself to him alone, forswear rank, and station, 
and the pleasures of affluence, for nothing bnt his love ; so 
long that, knowing I myself was virtuous, I also knew that 
he continued to love me well. It is not that, Helen, it is not 
that ; but all which I have heard assures me, that notwith- 
standing every vow of amendment, of changed life, of 
constant afibctton towards me, he is fruthless to me in a 
thoosand iostwioes ; ihxt his wish of longer concealment 
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proceeds, not iiram neoeseity, but from a libertine spirit ; in 
short, Helen, that I have been for a week ^e creature of his 
pleasure, but that he never really loved me ; that his heart 
rested with me for an hour, and has now gone on to 
others." 

As she spoke, she sajik again into her chair, and clasping 
her hands together as tliey rested on her knee, fixed her 
eyes upon die gronnd daring a moment or two of bitter 
thought. 

The other lady advanced toward her, and after gazing at 
her for a minute, she kissed her beaudfiil brow affectionately, 
saying, " Nevertheless, Caroline, he does love you. He is 
a libertine by habit, Caroline, I trust not a libertine in heart; 
and I see in every line that he writes to yon that he loves 
you still, and always will love you. It is my belief dear 
Caroline, that if you behave well to him now, firmly, though 
kindly, gently, though decidedly ; if you yield nothing, either 
to love, or importunity, or remonstrance, but tell him that yon 
now bid him farewell for ever if he so obooses it, and that 
you will never either see him, or hear from him, or write to 
him, till he comes openly as your husband, and gives you 
the same vows and assurance of future affection and good 
eonduot that he did at first — it is my firm conviction, I say, 
&at the love for you which I see is still strong within him, 
the only good thing perhaps in his heart, will bring him 
back to you at last Paflsion may lead him astray, folly may 
get the better of reason, evil habits may rule him for a time ; 
but the memory of your sweetness, and your beauty, and 
your firmness, and your gentleness, will come back upon his 
mind, even in the society of the gay, the light, and the profli- 
gate, and will seem like a diamond beside faUe stones." 

"Hush, hush, hush!" saiA the younger lady, blushing 
deeply — " I must not hear such praises, Helen : praises that 
I do not deserve." 

" Nay, my dear (diild, I speak but what I mean," replied 
the Lady Helen — " I say that the recollection of you and 
your young fresh beauty, and your generous mind, will return 
to his remembrance, my Caroline, at all times and in all cir- 
fiumstanoes, even the most opposite: in the midst of various 
enjoyments, in the heated revel, and in the idle pageant ; 
when lonely in his chamber, when suffering distress, or pun, 
or illness; amidst the reverses and the strife, as well as in 
tile prosperity uid the vanities, of the world, he will remem- 
ber you and love you stall. That memory will be to him as 
a sweet tune that we have loved in our youth, Ae recollection 
02 
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of which hnDgs with it alw&ys visions of the only joys that 
we have known without alloy. But still, remember, Caroline, 
that the condition on which this is to be obtained, the con- 
dition on which his recollection of you is to be, as it were, a 
precious antidote to the evils of his heart, is, that you now 
act towards him with firmness and with dimity." 

*' But suppose, dear lady," said the other, " that he were 
to ask me to remain with him, still concealing our marriage. 
Nay, loot not terrified — I am not going to do it. I have 
told you how I am going to act, and, on my honour, I will 
keep to my determination. I only ask yon what you think 
woidd then be the consequences ?" 

" Destruction both to you and to him," replied the Lady 
Helen : " he would never look upon you entirely as his 
wife, he would never treat you entirely aa such. You would 
dwell with him almost as a concubine. — Forgive me, but it 
must be spoken. — He would grow tired of your beauty, 
weary of your society; your virtues would be lost upon him, 
because be would see that firmness was not amongst them, 
and he would not respect you because you had not respected 
yourself There is something, Caroline, in the state and 
dignity, if I may so call it, which surrounds a virtuous 
married woman, that has a great effect upon her husband, 
ay, and a great effect upon herself There is not one man, 
Caroline, out of a million, who has genuine nobility of heart 
enough to stand the test of a long concealed private marriage. 
I never saw but one, Caroline, and I have mingled with 
almost every scene of human life, and seen the world with 
almost all its faces. However, here, there can be no cause 
which should jusUy induce you to consent to li^e with him 
under such circumstances, and there are a thousand causes 
to prevent you from so doing. If you were to do it, you 
would lose your respect for yourself, and how then oould you 
expect that he would retain any for you ?" 

The conversation was some time protracted in the some 
tone, and nearly a whole hour was thus passed ere the 
younger lady was dressed and ready to accompany her fiiend 
to break&ist. 

Monsieur Plessis was there to do the honours of hie table, 
treating his fair guests not exactly as his equals, but yet 
behaving not at all as an Englishman, under such circum- 
stances, could have demeaned himself. He was polite, 
attentive, deferential j but be was still Monsieur Plessis in 
his own house. There can be no doubt that all he furnished 
them with waa amply paid for; but yet he had an air of con- 
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femng a &vout, and indeed felt that he did so when he re- 
' ceived them into hia dwelling at all. There was thus an air 
of gallantry mingled with his respectfiilneBS, a Eweet smile 
that bent his lips when he pressed either of them to their 
food, a courteous and affable look when he greeted them for 
the first time that day, all of which spoke that Monsieur 
Plessis felt that he was laying them under an obligation, and 
wished to do it in the most gracefiil manner possible. The 
breakfast table was beautifully laid out, with damask linen of 
the finest quality, and more silver than was usually displayed 
at that day even in families of distinodon. Both the ladies 
Beat«d themselves; and Plessis was proceeding to recom- 
mend some of the most exquisite chocolate which had 
ever been brought from Portugal — at least so he assured 
them — when the elder lady interrupted its praises by 
saying, " Had we not better wait a little. Monsieur Plessis, 
for the young lady whom we saw yesterday f " 

Plessis, however, put his finger on his large nose, saying, 
" Her breakfast will be taken to her in her chamber, Miladi. 
There are mysteries in all things, as you well know. Now 
here you are ; and there are nine or ten gentlemen meet at 
my house every night, from whom I am obliged to hide that 
you are in the place at all. Here is this young lady, whom, it 
seems, I should have concealed from you in the same way : 
only I could not refuse to let you see her and speak to her 
yesterday, in order that you might be kind to her on board 
the ship ; for she is to go in the ship with you, you know, 
and she seems quite helpless, and not accustomed to all 
these things. When the worthy gentlemen found that the 
ship was not to sail last night, they were in great embarrass- 
ment, and charged me strictly not to let her see any one till 
the ship suled; and I find they have put a man to watch on 
both sides of the house, so that no one can go out or come in 
without being seen. They told me nothing about it ; and 
that was uncivil ; but, however, I must keep her to her own 
room ; for the man that they left in the house, with my con- 
sent, to keep guard over her, watches sharply also." 

The elder lady said nothing, but the colour of the younger 
heightened a good deal at this detail, and she started up in- 
dignantly as soon as Plessis had finished, exclaiming, " Non- 
sense, sir. I never heard of such a thing! — You, a man 
of honour and gaUantry," she continued, with a gay smile, 
such as had once been common to her countenance, pa^g- 
' iug over it for a moment — "you, a man of honour and 
gallantry, Monsieur Plessis, consenting to see a lady dis- 
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oourteouely used and mal treated in jour hoase, and a stranger 

?ut as a spy upon you in your own dwelling. Fie '. Forshame ! ' 
never heard of such a tbing ! I shall go immediately to hei, 
with your compliments, and ask her to come to In^akfiaet. 
And let me see if this spy upon you will dare to atop me." 

" Oh no, Miladi," replied Plessis, " he is not a spy upon 
me ; but I said myself I would hare uothing to do with the 
young lady being detained ; that it was no partof my busi- 
ness, and should not be done by my people ; that they might 
hare the rooms at the west comer of the house if they liked, 
but that I would have nothing to do with it. I beseech yon, 
dear lady," be continued, seeing Caroline moving towards 
the door — "I beseeoh you, do not meddle ; for this is a very 
dangerous and bad busineas, and I fear it will end ill.— 
Nay, nay ! " and springing towards the door, he placed him- 
self between it and the lady, bowing lowly, vritti his hand 
upon bis heart, and exclaiming, *' Humbly on my knees I 
kiss your beautiful feet, and beseech you not to meddle with 
this bad business." 

" A very bad business, indeed," said Caroline; " and it is for 
that very reason that I am going to meddle, Monsieur Fleesis. 
Do me the favour of getting out of my way. I thought you 
were a man of gallantry and spirit. Monsieur Plessis. — I am 
determined ; so there Is no use in opposing me." 

Plessis shrugged up his shoulders, bowed his head low, 
and with a look which said as plainly aa any look could say, 
*' I see Acre is never any nee of opposing a woman," he 
suffeved the fiur lady to pass out, while her friend remained 
sitting thoughtfully at the table. 

The lady whom we have called Caroline walked quietly 
along one of the corridors of the house till she oame to a spot 
where a man in the garb of a sailor was sitting on a large 
chest, with bis elbows on his two knees, and hie chin on hie 
two hands, looking very much wearied with bis watch, and 
swinging one of hie feet backwards and forwards disconso- 
lately. There was a door &rther on, and towards it the lady 
walked, but found that it was locked, though the key was on 
the outside. The sailor personage had started up as she 
passed, and then gazed at her proceedings with no small 
snrprise ; bat as she laid her hand upon the lock, he came 
forward, saying, " Ma'am, what do you want there ? " 

"I want," replied the lady, taming round, and looking at 
him &om head to foot, " marely to call this yonng lady to 
break&st Be so good a« to open the door: the lock ia ' 
rather staff." 
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ShB Spoke BO completely with the tone of calm authority, 
that the mail did not even hesitate, but opened the door wide, 
taking it for granted that she had some right to enter. The 
lady was about to go in ; but suddenly a feeling of appre- 
hension seized her, lest the man should shut the. door and 
lock it upon her also ; and pausing in the doorway, she 
addressed Lady Laura, who we need soarcely tell the reader 
was within, — " I have oome to ask you," she said, " if you 
will go with me to hreakfiwt." 

" Oh gladly, gladly ! " cried the poor girl, darting forward, 
and holding out her hands to her ; and Caroline, drawing one 
fair arm through her own, led her onward to the room where 
she had left the Lady Helen. 

The man paused and hesitated, and then followed the two 
ladies along the passage ; but before he was oeax enough to 
hear what was said, Caroline had whispered to her compa- 
nion, " It is already done : I have had an answer to my note, 
which went in the same packet, so that the place of your 
detention is now certainly known to those who will not tail to 
send you ud." 

The bright joy that came up in the eyes of Laura might 
very well have betrayed to the man who guarded her, had he 
seen her face, that she had reoeived more inteUigence than 
his employers could have wished. He followed, however, at 
some distance, without taking any notice ; and seeming to 
think it enough to watoh her movements, and prevent het 
egress from the hoase, he seated himself again near the door 
of the chamber where breakfast had been prepared, while 
Laura and her fair companion entered the room. 

They found the Lady Helen and Monsieur Plessis in 
eager oonversation, the lady having just announced to him 
her intention of delaying their departure till another day ; 
and he, who was in ioMt part proprietor of the vessel which 
was to bear them to France, and was actuated by very different 
views, urging her eagerly to follow her first intention of sailing 
that night He made representations of all sortA of dangers 
and difficulties which were to arise &om the delay ; the two 
ladies were Ukely to be arrested ; he was likely to be ruined ; 
the master of the ship would sail without them ; and in abort, 
everythii^ was represented as about to happen which could 
induce them to taJie their departure with all speed. 

The Lady Helen, however, was resolute. She rephed that, 
&om what she had beard in London, she was convinced there 
was not the least chance whatsoever of their even being 
inquired after, and much less of their being airested ; that his 
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niin wajs only likely to be a consequence of the arrest, and 
therefore that was (Usposed of. Then ^ain, in regard to the 
captain of the vessel saJling witliout them, she said that was 
improbable, inasmuch as he would thereby lose the large sum 
he was to receive, both for brii^ing them thither and taking 
them back. 

Now, though Monsieur Plessis was, in his way, a very cou- 
rageous and determined person, who in dealing with his fellow 
men could take his own part very vigorously, and, as we have 
shown, sucoessfiilly, yet he was much feebler in the presence 
of a lady, and on the present occasion, with three to one, 
they certainly made him do anything they liked. The con- 
sequence was, that Laura was pennitted to spend a great 
part of that day with the two accidental tenants of Monsieur 
Plessis's house ; and not a litde comfort, indeed, was that 
permission to her. 

It was a moment when any society would have been a great 
consolation and relief But there was in the two ladies with 
whom she was now associated for the time much more to inte- 
rest and to please. The manners of each were of the highest 
tone ; the person of each was highly pleasing ; and when 
Laura turned to the Lady Helen, and marked the gentle pen- 
siveDesB of her beautd&l countenance, listened to the high, 
pure, noble words that hung upon her lips, and mafked the 
deep feelings which existed beneath an exterior ihaX people 
sometimes thought oold, the remembrance of her own 
mother rose ap before her, and she felt a sort of clinging 
yearning towards a being who resembled her in so many 
respects. 

With the younger lady, too, she had many a thought and 
many a feeling in common. Caroline was a few years older 
than herself, and evidently more acquainted with the world ; 
but there were deep strong feelings apparent in every word 
she uttered — a thoughtfulness (if wo may so express our- 
selves) which blended with an air of oarelessness — a depth 
to be seen even through occasional lightness, which was 
only like a profound river rippled by a rapid breeze. Ea«h 
had subjects for thought ; each had more or less matter for 
grief or apprehension ; but each foimd relief in the society 
of the other ; and the day passed over more happily than 
Laura could have imagined it would have done in suc^ 
tnrcumstances. 

Towards evening, indeed, she became anxious and appre- 
hensive, for no attempt to deliver her had, apparently, been 
made, and she had been warned that she was to embark for 
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France that night. From this apprehension, however, the 
Lady Helen speedily relieved her, by assuring her that there 
was no other ship to convey her but that which was hired 
to tale herB||lf and her young friend to France, and that they 
had detennined upon putting off their departure till the suc- 
ceeding nighL 

About the same hour, however, Caroline became uneasy 
ajid agitated. She rose often; she looked often at her 
watch ; she gazed ont from the window ; she turned her eyes 
to the sky ; and in the end she retired for a time to her own 
chamber, and returned shordj after, dressed for going out, 
with a short black oloak, richly trimmed, cast over her shoul- 
ders, and a silk hood, stiffened with whalebone and deeply 
fringed witli lace, covering her bead and the greatest part of 
ber face. 

" Who are you going to take vrith you, my dear child, to 
show you the way r " said the Lady Helen. 

" No one, sweet lady," replied the other. " While you 
were away from me in London I had plenty of opportunity 
to explore every path round Uiis house, and the place is so 
distinctly marked, that neither he nor I can mistake it" 

Lady Helen looked in her face for a moment with an 
expression somewhat sad as well as inquiring ; and her beau- 
tiful companion, as if comprehending at once what she meant, 
advanced qoietly towards her, knelt on the footstool at her 
feet, and putting her two hands in hers, she said, '* I promise 
you most solemnly, dearest lady — most solemnly and firmly 
do I promise, not to suffer myself to be' shaken in any one of 
the resolutions which I have taken vrith your adrice." 

" Thank you, my child, thank you," cried the elder lady, 
— ** thank you for giving me tbe prospect, CaroUne, of seeing 
you ultimately happy. But oh, do not be late, my sweet 
child. Return to us soon. The country is in a distracted 
state — the hour is very late. You see it is already growing 
dusk." 

" I will return as eoon as I can," replied Caroline, and 
left the room. 

The man who was still on watch in the passage looked at 
her attentively, but said nothing ; and Plessis, who was at 
the door speaking to two ship-boys, said merely, " It is veiy 
cold and very late, madame. I wonder you don't get cold 
vrith such late walks." 

She made no reply, but went on : and taking one or two 
turns through the tortuous lanes in the neighbourhood, ar- 
rived at a spot where a small obelisk, of no very graceful form 
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or great dimeQeions, planted in the middle oftfaeroad,nurirad 
&e boundary of four distinct parisheB. She paused there for 
a moment, and leaned upon the landmark, as if from fatigue, 
-weakneBB, or agitotioD. The light was now dim, but it was 
not yet dark ; and in a moment or two she saw a figure ap< 
pear suddenly in the lane before her. 

It advanced rapidly towards her, and she pressed her hand 
tight upon her heut. One might have heard it throbbing. 
The gentleman came on widi a pace like Ughtoing, and held 
ont his hand towards her. She gave him her hand, but turned 
away her head ; and after gazing on her for a moment, he 
drew her gently to his bosom, saying, " One kiss at least, my 
Cajoline." 

She did not refuse it, and he pressed her warmly to his 
heart There was a moment's silence, and then his arms 
relaxed their hold, and he exclaimed, "Oh Heaven !" 

He then drew her arm within his, and walked on wkh hex. 

" Oh, OoroUne," he said at length, " would that yon did 
know how I love you!" 

" If I did know, Sherbrooke," she replied, " that you really 
did love me, it would make me &r, sir happier than I am. 
But how oan I believe it, Sherbrooke ? how con I believe 
it?" 

" Is it," he demanded, " is it because I have asked you to 
conceal our roamsAe a Jitde longer ? Is it ft>r that reason that 
you doubt my love r Is it for that reason that you have come 
over to England, risking all and everything, affecting my 
fate in ways that you have no idea of? Is it for this, Caro- 
line?" 

There was a pause for several minutes, and at length she 
answered, — 

" Not entirely. There may have been many reasons, 
Sherbrooke, joined therewith. There were many that I 
stated in my letters to you. There were others that you 
might have imagined. Was it unnatural that I should vriah 
to see my husband ? Was it unnatural I should believe that 
be would be glad to see me ? As I told you, dm circum- 
stances were changed ; my father was dead ; I had none to 
protect me in France; the LEuly Helen was coming to 
Bngland. When she was gone, I was left quite alone. But 
oh, Sherbrooke, tell me, tell me, what cause have I had to 
believe that you love me? Have you not neglected me? 
Have you not forgotten me ? Have you not " 

" Never, never, Caroline !" he cried, vehemeiitly — " in my 
wildest follies, in my rashest «ots, I have tiiought of you and 
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loTed you. I have remembered you widi a&otioD, and with 
grief, and whh teademeBB. Memory, sad memoiy, has come 
upon me in the midst of the maddest efforts far gaiety, and 
cast me into a fit of deep, anxious, sorrowftil, repentant, re> 
moreeful thought, which 1 could not shake off: it seemed aa 
if some vengeful spirit seized upon me for its prey, and 
dinned in my ears the name of love and Caroline, till my 
heart was nearly broken." 

" And the moment aifter," she said, " what was it, Sher> 
brooke, that you did ? Did you sit down and write to Caro- 
line, to her who was giring every thought to you ? or did you 
fly to the side of some gay coquette, to dissipate such painful 
thoughts in her society? or did you fly to worse, Sher- 
brooke f " 

He was silent. " Sherbrooke," flhe added, after a time, 
" I wish not to reproach you. All I wish is to justify myself, 
and tlie firm unchangeable resolution which I have been 
obliged to take. I have always tried to close my ears agunst 
everything that might make me think less highly of him I 
love. But tales would reach me — tales most painful to hear ; 
and at length I was told that you were absolutely on the eve 
of wedding another." 

" They told you false !" exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke, 
wildly and vehemently — " whoever said so, lied. I have been 
culpable, and am culpable, Caroline ; but not to that extent 
I never dreamed of wedding her. EHd I not know it could 
not be i But you speak ofyour resolutions. Let me know 
what they are at once ! To declare all, I suppose ! Pub* 
licly to produce the proofs of our marriage ! To announce 
to my father, already exasperated against me, that in tbis, 
too, I have offended him ! To call down, even upon your 
own head, the revenge of a man who has never yet, in life, 
gone without it ! To t«ll all— all, in short i" 

" No, no, no, Sherbrooke !" she said — " I am going to do 
none of all theee things. Angry and thwarted, you do not 
do that juBtioe to your wife which you ought. You speak, 
Sherbrooke, as if you did not know me. I will do none of 
these things. You do not choose to acknowledge me as 
your wife. Yon are angry at my having come to England. 
I will not announce our marriage till the last moment. I 
will not publish it till my dying hour, unless I be driven to 
it by some terrible oiroumstanoe. X will return to France. 
I will live as the widow of a man that 1 have loved. But I 
will never see you more, Sherbrooke ; I will never hear £rora 
yon more ; I will never write to you more ; till yon come 
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openly and straightforwatdly to claim me as your wife in the 
face of all the world. Whenever you declare me to be your 
wife, I will do all the duties of e. wife : I will be obedient to 
your will, not alone from duty but from love ; but till you do 
acknowledge me as your wife, you can plead no title to such 



" Ah, Caroline," replied Lord Sherbrooke, " you speak 
well and wisely, but coldly too. You can easily resign the 
man that you once loved. It costs you but little to give him 
over to his own course; to afford him no solace, no conso- 
lation, no advice ; to deprive him of that oommunicatioo, 
which, distant as it was, might have saved him &om many 
an eiTOT. It costs you nothing to pronounce such words as 
you have spoken, and to sever our &,te for ever." 

" It is you that sever it," she replied, in a sad and re- 
proachful tone. " Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, you do me 
wrong — you know you do me wrong — Oh, how great wrong ! 
Do youihiuk I have shed no tears? Do you think my heart 
his not been wrung ? Do you think my hours have not 
passed in anguish, my days in sadness, and my nights in 
weeping? Oh, Sherbrooke, since you left me, what has 
been my &te ? To wat«b for some weeks the death-bed of 
a father, from whose mind the light bad already departed ; 
to sorrow over his tomb ; to watch the long days for the 
coming of my husband—of the husband whom all had 
doubted, all bad condemned, but my own weak heart, whose 
vows of amendment I had believed, to whose entreaties I 
had yielded, even to that rashest of all acts, a secret mar- 
riage ; to find him delay his coming from day to day, and to 
see the sun that rose upon me in solitary sadness go down 
in grief; to lose the hope that cheered me ; to look for his 
letters as the next boon ; to read them and to weep over 
them ; to remain in exile, not only from my native land, but 
also from him to whom I had given every feeling of my 
heart, to whom I had yielded all that a virtuous woman can 
yield ; to remain in a strange court, to which I had no longer 
any tie, in which I had no longer any protector ; and evenr 
lime I heard big name mentioned, to hear it connected with 
some tale of scandal, or stigmatized for some new act of 
vice ; and worse, worse than all, Sherbrooke, to be sought, 
idly sought, by men that I despised, or hated, or was indif- 
ferent to, and forbad to say uie words which would have 
ended their pursuit at once, ' I am already a wife.' Sher- 
brooke, you have given me months and months of misery 
already. I weep not now, even vrith the thought of parting 
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from you for ever ; bot it is, I believe, that the foontain of 
my teara is dried up and exhausted. Oh, Sherbrooke, when 
firat I knew you, who was so blithe and joyous as myself? 
and now, what have you made me ?" 

He was much moved, and was about to speak ; but she 
held up her hand beseechingly, and said, " Let me go on — let 
me go on. You asid it costs me little to act as 1 proposed 
to act. Think, Sberbrooke, think what it does really cost 
me. Even were I all selfishness, how bitter is the part that 
I have assigned myself to play ! To pass my time in soli- 
tude, without the pleasures of youth and gaiety; debarring 
myself from all the advantages of an unmarried woman, yet 
without the name, the blessings, the station, the dignity, of a 
wife ; voluntarily depriving myself of every sort of consola- 
tion, relinquishing even hope. But if I am not altogether 
selfish, Sherbrooke — and you have no cause to say I am so 
— if, as you know too well, there is deep, and permanent, 
and pure and true affection fur you at die bottom of my 
hearty judge what the after-hours of life will be, judge what 
a long dreary lapse lies before me, between the present 
instant and the grave." 

Sherbrooke was moved, and again and again he assured 
her that he loved her more than any other being upon earth ; 
and the conversation continued for nearly half an hour 
longer. He begged her to stay with him in England, still 
concealing their maniage ; he pressed her in every way to 
break her resolution ; he urged her, if it were but for one 
week, to remain with him, in order to see whether he could 
not make arrangements to render their maxria^ public. But 
she remembered her resolution, and held to it firmly, and 
even rejected that last proposal, fearing consequences equally 
dangerous to herself and to him. Opposition began to make 
him angry; he entered not into her reasons; he saw not the 
strength of her motives ; he spoke some harsh and unkind 
words, which caused her to weep, and then again he was 
grieved at having pained her, and kissed the tears away, and 
urged and argued again. Still she remained firm, however, 
and again he became irritated. 

At the end of half an hour, both Caroline and her husband 
heard the sound of feet approaching them on both sides; and 
though it seemed that the people who were coming from the 
direction of Plessis's house walked lightly and with caution, 
yet there were evidently many of them, and Caroline became 
alarmed for her husband. 

" The people are coming from the house, Sherbrooke," 
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she cried — " they must not, oh, they must not find yon 
here !" 

" Why not?" he demanded, sharply. 

" Oh, because they are a dangerous and a desperate set," 
she said — "hent, I am sure, from what I have heard, upon 
bloody and terrible eohemes. Me they will let pass, but I 
fear for you — the veiy name of your &ther Would be suffi- 
cient to destroy you, with them. We most part, indeed we 
must part!" 

" And can you, Oaroline," he demanded, still lingering, but 
speaJdng in a bitter and irritated tone, angry alike with him- 
self, and her, and with the interruption — " can you hold to 
your oold and cruel resolution, now ?" 

" I can, I mast, Sherbrooke," she replied, — ^"nothing shitll 
shake me." 

*' Well, tiien, be it so!" he answered sharply; and turning 
away, walked rapidly up the lane. 

CaroUne stood, for a single instaut, on the spot where he 
left her; hut then all the feelings with which she had strug- 
gled during the whole of that paiidiil conversation with her 
husband, seemed to break loose upon her at once, and over- 
power her. Her head grew {^ddy, a weary faintness seemed 
to come over her heart, and she sank, unconscious, on the 
ground. 

The next moment six or seven men came quickly up. 

"Here's a woman murdered!" cried one — "and the fellow 
Aat did it is off up the lane." 

A few hasty exclamations of surprise and pity folloived, 
and then another man exolaimed, in a has^ and impatient 
lone, " Take her up in your arms, Jim, and bring her along. 
Perhaps we may find tliia Messenger the boy talked of, and 
the murderer together; but let us make haste, or we shall lose 
both." 

" ftfind," siud another, speaking almost at the same time, 
" don't knock the MeBBenger*a brains out We will just take 
and plant him in the marsh, tie his arms, and put him up to 
the arm-pits. The boys will find Mm there, when they come 
to drive back the cattle. — The lady don't seem quite dead, I 
think." 

" Bring her along ! bring her along !" cried another voice — 
" vre shall miss all, if you are so slow ;" and thus speakiog, 
the leader of the party quickened his pace, while the others, 
having raised the la!dy from tlie ground, bore her onward 
towards the end of the lane. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



We have said tiiat WiltoD Btottii paused aad gazed thioagh 
the mist at the figure of a mao advanoing towards him, and 
to the reader it need not he told who the person was that 
thus came forward. To Wilton, however, the oonviction was 
broagbt more slowly ; for though he had heard Ae sound 
of a familiar voice, yet it seemed so improbable that voice 
should be the voice of Lord SherlvoolEe, that the idea never 
etmck him, till the ^;are became so difrtinot ae not to leave 
a doubt. 

" Good God, Sherbrooke !" he exdumed, advanoii^ tovrajds 
him at length — " ean it be you '" 

" And I may well ask, Wilton, if it be you," said Lord 
Sherbrooke, in a tone so sharp and angry, so unlike his usual 
voice and manner of speaking, that Wilton drew back as- 
tonished) imi^ining that he had ^ven his Mend some un- 
known offence. But Lord Sherbrooke grasped his arm, 
exclaiming, " Hark! There they are! They are close upon 
us, Wilton ! I have &llen in with a nest of Jaeobites, I fimoy, 
ready for an outbreak, and they are after me. Have you any 
arms?" 

" Here sre plen^ of pistols, my lord," said the Messenger, 
who knew him. 

" Ah, Arden, is that you i" he exolauned. " Give me a 
pistol !" and he took one from the Messenger's hand. " Here 
are three of us now, Wilton," he exclaimed, with a lauf^ 
" and one of ua a Messenger: enough surely for any dozen 
Jacobites in England." 

Hiere was something wild, hasty, and strange in Lord 
Sherbrooke's manner, which startled and alarmed Wilton a 
good deal 

" For Heaven's sake, Sherbrooke," be said, " do nothii^; 
rashly. Let us see who they are before you act" 

" Oh, I will do nothing rash," replied Sherbrooke. " But 
here t^ey come ! just like Jacobites, gabbling at every step. 
Who goes diere, my masters }" he exclaimed, at the same 
moment *' Don't advance, don't advance ! We are armed! 
The first man that advances, I shoot upon the spot I" 

" Those are the men! those are the men !" cried a loud 
voice from &e other party, who wore now seen coming up in 
a mass. " Bush upon them ! Bush upon them, and tie the 
Messenger !" 
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" Oh, oh !" cried Arden. " Thej have found me out, hare 
they ! Stand hy me, my lord 1 Stand hy me, Mr. Brown ! 
They are mshing on !" 

" Then here's for the midst of them !" cried Lord Sher- 
brooke ; and instantly levelling his pistol, he fired, though 
Wilton was in the very act of holding forth his hand to stop 
him. 

The moment the fatal flash had taken place, there was a 
reel hack amongst the advancing party, though they were at 
several yards' distance when the pistol was fired. A con- 
fusion, a gathering together, a murmur, succeeded ; and while 
Lord Sherbrooke was in the very act of exclaiming, " Give 
me another pistol, Arden !" there was heard, from amongst 
the party who had been approaching, a loud voice, exclaiming, 

" By , he has shot the lady ! — and she was only fainting, 

after all. See how the blood flows !" 

The words were perfectly distinct. Lord Sherbrooke's 
hand, which had just seized the other pistol that the Mes- 
senger had held out to him, suddenly let it drop upon the 
ground. It was not possible to see the expression of his fa«e 
fi]lly,for his head was turned away; but Wilton felt him grasp 
his arm, as if fer support, trembUng in every limb. 

" Good God ! What have you done, Sherbrooke f" ex- 
claimed his friend. 

" I have killed her! I have killed her !" cried Lord Sher- 
brooke, gasping for breath — " I have killed the dear unfor- 
tunate girl !" and letting go Wilton's arm, he rushed forward 
at once into the midst of the other party, exclaiming, " Stand 
back ! Let me forward ! She is my wife ! Stand out of my 
vray ! How, in the name of Heaven, did she " 

He left off, without concluding; and nobody answered. 
But the tone of bitter grief and agony in which Lord Sher- 
brooke spoke was not to he itaistaken : there was in it the 
overpowering energy of passionate grief; and everybody 
made way for him. In a moment he had snatched the form 
of the unhappy lady from the man who held her in his arms, 
and supporting her himself, partly on his knee, partly on his 
bosom, he kissed her again and again vehemently, eagerly, 
we may almost say franticajly, exclaiming, " And I have killed 
thee, my Caroline !" I have killed thee, my beloved, my 
wife, my own dear wife ! 1 have killed thee, noble, and true, 
and kind ! Ob, open your eyes, dear one, open your eyes and 
gaze upon me for a minute !— She is living, she is living !" he 
added wildly — " she does open her eyes ! — Quick, some one 
call a surgeon ! — A hundred guineas to the first who brings 
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me a Burgeon ! — God of Heaven ! how ha« tltis happened ? — 
Ob yea, she is linng, she is reviTing! — Wilton, for pi^s 
sake, for mercy's sake, help me !" 

Wilton Brown had followed Lord Sherbrooke rapidly; for 
a sudden apprehension bad crossed bis mind immediately 
the words were pronounced, " He has shot the l&dy," lest by 
some accident Lady Laura had follen into the hands of the 
people who were approaching, and that she it was who bad 
been wounded or killed by the rash act of bis £iend. 

The moment he came up, howeTer, he perceived that the 
lady's face wag unknown to him, and be saw also that the 
men who stood round, deprived of all power and activity by 
a horrible event, which they only vaguely comprehended, 
were anything but the persons he had expected to see. They 
seemed to be almost all common sailors; and though they 
were in general evidently Englishmen, they were habited 
more in tbe feshion of the Dutch seamen of that day. They 
were well aimed, it is true, but still they bore not die slight- 
est appearance of being connected witi Sir John Fenwick 
and the party to which he was attached ; and the horror and 
consternation which seemed to have taken possession of tliem 
all, at tbe injury which had been inflicted on the unhappy 
lady, showed that they were anything but feelingless or 
hardened. 

One rapid glance over the scene before his eyes had shown 
Wilton this ; and he now stood beside Lord Sherbrooke, 
gazing with painful interest on a picture, the fuU horror of 
which he divined better than tbe others who surrounded 
them. 

Almost as Lord Sherbrooke spoke, however, and before 
Wilton could reply, the lady made a slight movement of her 
hand, and raised her head. Her eyes were open, and she 
turned to Lord Sherbrooke, gazing on his face for a moment^ 
as if to be cert^ who he was. 

*' Oh, Sherbrooke," she saiA at length, in a faint voice, " fly, 
fly ! — I was very foolish to fiunt. — I am better now. The 
men will be upon yoa in a minute — Oh Heaven, they are all 
round us ! Ob how weak it was to faint and keep you here 
till they have taken you.— I am better now," she said, in 
answer to a whispered inquiry of Lord Sherbrooke, as he 
pressed her to his heart. " But I must have hurt my 
shoul^r in falling, for it puns me very much." And putting 
her hand towards it, she drew it suddenly away, exclaiming, 
" Good Heaven, it is blood I" 

" Yes, dearest— yes, beloved," replied Lord Sherbrooke 
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— ** it is blood — blood shed by joar hosbaiid's hsnd; but 
oh, inadTertently, dear girt. I rashly fired amongBt the men 
that were pursuing me, and have killed the only woman 
that I cTer loved!" Aiid be straok Ms hand vehomeDtly 
against his forehead, with a gesture of despair that could not 
he mistaJceo. 

" Come, come, young gendeman," said a man who seemed 
the leader of the Uuff Bailors uvund him, " don't take on so. 
Some one has gone for a surgeon. There's a clever one st 
Halstow, I know, and mayluip the young lady is not so 
much hurt. At all events, you did not do it to hurt her, 
diat's clear enough; and I rather fancy we've all been in a 
mistake together. For if you were flying from pe<^^ look- 
ing out to take you, you were not the goods we were aAei — 
for we were looking for people that were ooming to t«ke as. 
They oame down and said that a gendeman had come down 
widi a Messenger to look after our litde traffic, and have some 
of OS np for it Now we intended to plant the Messenger ia 
tiie bog dU we had got all things ready and the ship off, and 
it was him and his people we were after. But come along — 
bring down the lady to Master Resus's. ^e will be taken 
good care of there, I warrant you. Here, Jack Vuioorst ! — 
you're a bit of a surgeon yourself, for you dootored my bead 
when the Frenchman broke my orown one day. See if yon 
can't stop the blood, at least till we get the lady to old 
Flessis's, and the surgeon comes." 

A broad-bmlt elderly man advanced, and, with whatever 
materials could he obtained upon die spot, made a sort of 
bandage and compresa by the dim lights and applied it 
dexterously enough, while Caroline lay widi her head upon 
her husband's bosom, and her band clasped in his. 

Sherbrooke looked down in her &oe while this was done 
with agMiy depicted in his eoantenance; nor was diat agony 
rendered the less by seeing a feint look of happiness come 
over her &oe as she thus rested, and by feeling her hand 
press gendy upon his. It all seemed to say, " I could will- 
mgly die thus." 

When the bandage had been applied. Lord Sheri>rooke, 
though he shook in every limb wiu agitation and anxieQ', 
took her in his arms end raised her, saying to the men, 
" Now show me the way." 

But that way was long. The yoong nobleman put fbr& 
his strength too much at first in the eSirt to carry her quickly, 
and after bearing her on for about a mile, he paused and 
fidtered. 
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" Let one of oar people carry lier," Bud the oi^ttain of ike 
TCBsel, which inw ^ing in the river at no ^reat distaiMje from 
pleBsis's houie — " there is near a raOe to go yet." 

Lord Sfaerbroolce turned and looked round. Wilton was 
close by his aide. 

« Wilton," be said, " Wilton, you take her. With the ex- 
ception of herself you are my best friend. Gently, oh 
gently ! She is my wife, Wilton, and I know you wul not 
mmd the burden." 

" Pardon me, lady," said Wilton, as he took her gently 
out of Lord Sherbrooke's anns, and she raised her bead with 
a faint look of inquiry ; " it is yonr haaband'e sincere friend, 
and I will bear you as carefully as if I were your brother." 

She made no opposition; but no answer, only stretebing 
forth her left arm, which was the nnwoimded me, to Lord 
Sherbrooke : she let her hand rest in his, as if she wished 
him to retain it; and Wilton mnarked, bat not displeased, 
that she suffered not her head to rest npm bis bosom, as it 
had done upon that of his friend. 

Considerably taller, and altogether of a more pown^ 
frame than Lord Sherbrooke, he bore her with greater ease ; 
but still anxiety made it seem an age till a glimmering hgbt 
was seen through the trees at no great distance. 

Lord Sherbrooke was then in the act of proposing to carry 
her again ; but the good sailor who had spoken before inter- 
fered, saying, " No, no, let him carry her. It will only hurt 
her to change so. There's the house close by, and he's 
stronger than yon are ; and not knocked down with fright, 
yon see, either, as you are, naturally enough. — Run on, boy, 
run on," he continued, somewhat sharply, to a lad who waa 
with tliem — " mn on, «nd tell old Plesns to get down a 
mattress to carry the lady up in." 

The boy sped away to exeoote this kind and prudent 
order; and in a few minutes more, the whole party stood 
upon the Ktde stone esplanade before the dwelling of Mon- 
aeor Plessis. That worthy perscmage himself was down, 
and already in a state of great anxiety and tribulation, being 
<me of those who have an excessive dislike to anything which 
may bring upon them too much notice of any kind. 

The mattress, too, had been brought down ; bat when 
Wilton gazed through the door, he turned quickly to his 
friend, saying, " I had better carry her up at once, Sher- 
brooke. I can do it easily, and it will save her the pain of 
obaoging her poaituHi more than onee." 

Without waiting for any one's consent, he aooordinjirly began 
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to mount die staircase, and had just reached the balustrade 
of the little sort of square vestibule at top, when the door of 
an opposite room opened, and the Lady Helen stood before 
him. 

To Wilton, who knew nothing of all the secrets of Plessis's 
house, which the reader is alTead; informed o^ the sight wa« 
like that of an apparition ; and to the Lady Helen herself, 
the sight of Wilton bearing Caroline in his arms, while the 
light of the lamp that Plessis carried before them shone upon 
the pale but still beautiful couutenance of the poor girl, and 
showed her dress and that of Wilton both thickly stained and 
spotted with blood, was not less astounding. 

" Oh, Wilton, Wilton," she cried — " what is this ? — Caro- 
line, my sweet Caroline, for Heaven's sake speak! — for 
Heaven's sake look at me !" 

The next moment, however, her eyes fell upon Lord iSber- 
brooke; his countenance also as pale as death, his coat, and 
collar, and face also bloody. 

" Oh young man, young man," she cried, " is it you that 
have done this ?" 

" Yes, Lady Helen," he answered, rather bitterly — " yes, 
after nearly killing her in another way, it is I who have shed 
her blood. But the first was the criminal act, not the last. 
The shot was unintentional : the wounds given by my words 
were the guil^ ones." 

"No, no, Sberbrooke!" said Caxoline, raising her head 
faintly, and agun stretching out her hand towards him — 
" No, no, dear Heniy. You love me; that is enough !" 

She could speak no more; and Plessis, whose senses were 
in a state of greater precision than those of any other per- 
son, exclaimed, eagerly, " Don't' stand here talkmg about it, 
but carry the lady to her bedchamber.— This way, young 
gentleman; this way, this way!" 

And passing by, he led onward to the room in which the 
unfortunate lady had received ber husband's note that veiy 
moming. Wilton laid her gently on the bed; and dosing 
her eyes for a moment, she gave a slight shudder, either with 
chilliness or pain. But a movement in the apartment caused 
her to look round again, and she said, eagerly, "Do not leave 
me, Sberbrooke ! Do not leave me, my husband. You must 
stay with me now." 

" Leave you, my Caroline!" he said, " oh no! I will 
never leave you more ! I must atone for what I have done. 
Only promise me, promise me, Caroline, to live, to forgive, 
and to bless me." 
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" I do ftHrgive you, I do blew you, Sherbrooke," she 
answered. 

Befoie he could reply, a geotleman habited in a riding 
dress, and a large red roqnelanre, entered the room hastily, 
threw off his hat and cloak, and advanced at onoe with a 
somewhat rough air to the bedside. 

" What is ^s?" he said, quickly, but not in an ungentle 
tone, " Where is the lady hurt? — Bring me linen and 
water. — You may give her a little wine too.^She is &int 
£rom loss of blood;" and advancing to the bedside, he took 
Caroline's hand kindly in his own, saying, " Do not be 
alarmed, my dear. These things happen every day in battle; 
and women get well better than soldiers, for they are more 
patient and resigned. I see where the wound is. Do not be 
afraid; and he put his hand upon her shoulder, running it 
round on both sidetf. The moment he had done so, he 
looked about him with a bright and beaming smile upon hia 
lip, and the colour coming somewhat up into his cheek. 

" She will do well," he said — " let no one alarm them- 
selves: the hall has passed upon the right of the artery, and 
I feel it just above the scapula. She will do well !" 

An audible " Thank God !" burst from every Up around; 
and Gar'ohne herself at the sudden change, from the appre- 
hension of death to the hope of life, burst into silent tears. 

" What are all these men doing here ?" demanded the good 
surgeon, turning bluffly round. " Leave none but the women 
with me, and not too many of them." 

The sailors began to move away at this command, and 
Wilton followed; but Lord Sherbrooke kept his place, say- 
ing, " I must remain !" 

"And why should you remain, sir?" demanded the surgeon. 
" Who are you ?" 

" I am her husband, sir," replied Lord Sherbrooke, firmly 
and distinctly. 

" Oh, sir, that makes a very great difference," replied the 
surgeon. " I make you a very low bow, and have nothing 
to say; only I hope you will behave quietly and rationally, 
and talk as Uttle as possible." 

" I will do everything, sir," rephed Lord Sherbrooke, with 
a somewhat stately look — " I will do everything that may 
tend to promote the recovery of one I love so well." 

At this moment, Wilton was in the dooMvay : but the Lady 
Helen laid her hand upon his arm, saying, " Wait for me in 
the neigbbooring room, Wilton. I must speak vritb you 
before you go." 
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Witton promised to remun, and qoittod Uie ofauinber. 
He found at the top of the stairs the greater part of the sailors 
whom he bad seen before, and with them Plessis himself 
and another man. 

The sailors were talking with Plessis Tehementiy; and 
Wilton soon fonod tbat the woitby Frsnohman was using all 
his powers of vituperation in Tanoos tongues — Frenob and 
English, with a word or two of Dutch every now and then, 
and some quaint specimens of Portuguese — to express hk 
indignation at the sailors for the unlucky business in wMch 
diey had engaged. 

The master of the vessel was defending himself stonily, 
saying, " Why, didn't I meet the boy frcHu the Bkdtamoo^s 
Head at the very door of the place here ? and didn't be tell 
me that there was a maa oommg down with a Messenger ci 
State to seize llie ship and the cargo, and yon, and I, uid 
every one else ?" 

" Poo ! nonBense, nonsense !" cried Plesns — " all stuff and 
exaggeration. No Messenger, I dare say, at all. So be off, 
all of you, as fast as you can go ; and get out ot the way, for 
fear of any inquiries being made." 

" Why here's the young gentlnnan himself'." oried the 
master : " be don't look like a Messenger, sure enough. Bnt 
there was aootlier man that ran away, he may have been the 



The man looked to Wilton as he spoke, who instantly 
replied, " You are right, sir. He was a Messengw; but 
neither he nor I eeme hither about anything referring to you. 
Indeed, neither of ns even knew of your existence before we 
saw you," 

At that moment, the stranger who was standing beside 
Plessis, and who was veiy different from the sailws in ap- 
pearance, stepped forward to Wiltou, uid said in a low tone, 
■ " May I, sir, ask your name f" 

The countersign that Green hod given him immediately 
returned to Wilton's memory, and he replied, " My name is 
Brown, sir, but it might as well have been O^en." 

" Oh no, sir," replied the stranger, in the same tone, " every 
man should keep his right name, and be in his right place, 
which is the case with yourself in both respects at pre- 
sent;" and turning to Plessis, he said, "This is g&iendof &e 
Colonel's, Plessis. He sent me down to meet him and hnag 
him here, because he could not come himself." 

" Oh, oh !" said Plessis, looking wise, '* th«f s all ri^t^ 
then. I saw that he spoke to the Lady Helen. Take him 
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into the saloon, Captun, and Fll come to yon in a minute, 
OS soon OS Tve got the house clear, and everything quiet 
again. I expect some gentlemen to meet here to-night, to 
take their bowl of punch, you know." 

*' This way, sir," said the person whom the Frenchman bad 
called Obtain, turmng to Wilton, and leading him on into 
the large room, which was now quite vacant. The moment 
that be was there, and the door closed, the stranger came 
close up to Mm, saying, " Where is the Messenger i Had you 
nota Messengerwith you? I waited on the road for you three- 
quarters of an hour." 

" I rather think," replied Wilton, " that I was misdireoted 
by the landlord of the inn, and a series of unhappy mistakes 
ha« been the oonsequenoe." 

" Which are not over yet," exclaimed the other ; " for here 
are we, only two men, with very likely a dozen or two against 
UB, vri^ no power or authority to take the lady from out of 
Uteir bands, and with nothing but our swords and pistols." 

" Oh no !" answered Wilton — "you mistake. I h«»e suffi- 
oient authority both from her father and from the Secretary 
of State." 

*' Ay, but not like the faee of a Messenger!" replied the 
o&er— " that is the best autbority in the world mih people 
like these. By Heaven, the only way that we oaa act is to 
make a bold push for it at once, to get hold of the young 
lady, and carry her off before these men arrive. Plessis is 
■ending away all the saUon : hell not try much to oppose us 
himself. There is one man, I see, at the end of uie other 
oonidor, but we can surely manage bim; and very likely we 
may get the start of the otbei« by an hour or so." 

" Let us lose not a moment," answered Wilton. ** I will 
send for tbe Lady Helen, who may give us more in- 



" Let me go and get it from Plessia himself," replied the man 
— "Iffillbebackinaminute. Iknowhowtodealwiththerogue 
of a Frenohman better than you do. If he comes back with 
me, take a high tone with bim ; determination is everything." 

Thus saying, he quitted the room, and for about five minutes 
Wilton remained sJone meditating over what had passed, if 
that oonld be called meditating, which was nothing but a con- 
fused seiicB of indistinot ima^s, all out of their proper form 
and order. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The first person that entered the room wm the Lady Helen, 
who c&me forward towards her young friend with her eyes 
Bparkling and a smile upon her lips. 

" Oh, my dear hoy," she cried, " this has been a terrible 
night, but she is better : there is every hope of her doing 
well. The boll has been extracted in a moment, the bleeding 
has ceased, and the comfort of her husband's love will be 
more to her — fai more to her, than the best balm physician 
or sorgeon could give. But now tell me, Wilton, what brings 
you here i Did you come with this gay gallant, or have you— 
tfiough I trust and believe thatyouhave not — have yon taken 
any part in the wild schemes of these rash, intemperate, 
and vituous men ?" 

" I am talcing part in no schemes, dear lady," replied Wilton 
— " I only come here to frustrate evil purposes. I came 
fiimished with authority, and accompanied by a Messenger of 
State, to deliver Lady Laura Gaveston, who, I understand, is 
at this very moment in this house." 

f That is most straoge," said tlie Lady Helen — " I wrote 
to — to him who — who— whom yon saw me with; in short, to 
tell bim that they had brought the poor girl here, never think- 
ing that you, my boy " 

" It was the person you speak o^" interrupted Wilton, 
" who told me of her being here. One of his people is in Uie 
bouse with me at this present moment ; but the Messenger 
has fled in the late affray. I understand that a number of 
the men who brought her hither are to be here lo-night : we 
shall be then but two against many, if we delay; and it is 
absolutely necessary that we should find out where the lady 
is, and carry her off at once." 

" Oh ! I vrill find her in a moment," replied the Lady 
Helen. " But I know not whether they will suffer her to pass 
out of her chamber." 

At that moment, however, Plessis, and the personage whom 
he called Captain, entered the room in ei^er conversation. 

" It will be ruin and destruction to me," cried Plessis — "I 
cannot permit it ! I cannot hear of it ! nor can you manage 
it There are three men here, one in the house, and one at 
each gate. You are only two." 

" But we are two men together, and two strong men, too," 
replied &e Captain, " and they are all separate. So I teil 
you we will do it." 
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" Oil, if you choose to use force, you may," replied Flesais; 
" but the consequence be upon your own head." 

" Come, come, PleBsis," replied the other — " you know yoo 
don't like a noise and a piece of work more than any one 
else. Do the matter cunningly, man, as you are accoBtomed 
to do. Oet the fellow in the hall, there, down quietly out of 
the passage into the brandy cellar — I will follow him and lock 
him in. When that's done, all the rest is easy." 

Plessis smiled at a trick exactly suited to bis taste ; but he 
hesitated, nevertheless, at putting it in execution, lest the fact 
of his having taken any part therein should come to the 
knowledge of men, &om whom, at different times, be derived 
considerable advantage. Present evils, however, are always 
more formidable than distant ones, and Wilton bethou^t 
him of trying what a little intimidation would do vrith the 
good Frenohmaa. 

" Listen to me, sir," he said, in a stem tone. " Instantly 
do what you axe told, or take the consequenoes. Here is my 
authority &om the Secretary of State, to demand the person 
of this young lady from the bands of any one with whom I 
may find her. A Messenger came down with me to Hi^ 
Halstow, with a warrant for the arrest of any person who may 
be found detaining her. It is, however, my wish to do all 
things quietly, if rou will allow me. The Duke, her father, 
does not desire Uie business to be conducted with harsh- 
ness " 

" A duke !" exdaimed Plesns, opening bis eyes vrith asto- 
nishment " A duke and peer ! Why, they only told me 
that she was the daughter of some turncoat, who would betn^ 
them, they feared, if they had not bis daughter in pawn." * 

" They deceived you '." replied Wilton — " she is the daughter 
of the Duke of Oaveston. But I have no time to diseuss 
such points with you. Instantly do what you are told. Get 
the man out at the way quietly ; give the lady up into my 
hands, as you are hereby formally required to do, or I imme- 
diately quit the house, raise the hue and cry, and in less 
than an hour this place shall be surrounded by a hundred 
men." 

Plessis hesitated no longer. " Farce vugeure P' he cried. 
" Force nugeure / No one can resist that What am I to do ? 
I will act exactly aocordiog to your bidding. You are wit- 
ness, madam, that I yield to compulsion." 

" Yes, Monsieur Plessis," replied the Lady Helen, " lawful 
compulsion." 

" Well, Plessis, do as I hid you, at once," replied the 
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Cf^ttoin. " Q«t the man down ioto Uie brandy ceUar, quicl:!^ ! 
— I saw the door open as I pasted' — and either lock him in or 
let me do it." 

*' You are a tall man, and I am a Binall man," replied 
Fleams — " 1 have not the gift of turning keys, Captain. I'll, 
send him down, however ;" and taking a Venioe glass firom 
the mantelpiece, he went to the litUe vestibule at the top of 
the stairs, and called to the man who waa sitting in the oor- 
lidor beyond, 

" Here, Hanison," he Sfud — '* I wish you'd go down and 
get the gentleman a glass of brandy out of tlie cellar. The 
door's open. Make haflte, and don't drink any — ^thare'e a 
good fellow." 

The tone in which Master Flassis spoke showed that he 
was DO bad actor when well prompted. The man, who was 
completely deceived, came forward without the slightost hesi- 
tation, took the glass out of his band, and went down 
sbura. 

The moment he had passed, Plessis put in his head, and 
beckoned with his finger to the Captain, who ran down after 
die other in a moment, leaving the door open, and Plessis 
listening beyond, with some slight apprehension. That 
apprehension was increased, by hearing a word or two 
spoken sharply, a struggle, and the sound of glass &Uing 
and being broken. Wilton sprang out of the room to aid his 
companion ^ but at that moment there was the sound of a 
door banged shuply to, a key turned, and he met the Captain 
coming op the stairs laughing aloud. 

" By Heaven, the fellow had nearly bolted," be said. 
" But there he is now, safe enough, and I dare say vrill find 
means to console himself with Master Plessis's brandy casks. 
He might have made himself quite oomfbrtable if he hadnt 
dropped the glass, like a fool. — Now, Plessis," he oontinned, 
entenng the room, " go for the lady as quick as ligbtntDg. 
Iiet us lose no time, but make sure of the business while we 
can ; and I dare say, if you get yourself into any litiJe scrape 
soon — as indubitably you will, for you never can expect to 
die unhanged — this gentleman will speak a good word for 
Ton to those who can get your neck out of the noose before 
It is drawn too tight. Come, make haste, man 1 or we may all 
get into trouble." 

" I will go," said the Lady Helen, " I had better go. It 
will alarm her less, and she has been terrified and agitated 
too much already, poor thing." 

Thus saying she lefi them j bat ihe lady returned •!«» in 
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a moment after, BayiDg, iridi aonte couateniatioii, tliat the man 
had got the Vey of the door with him. 

"Oh, that is nothing !" exclaimed Plessis, laughing; "I 
am never without mj ptuu'partout ;" and producing a key 
attached to a large ring, &om his poeket, he gave it into tlte 
bands of the Lady Helen, who retoined to her kind task once 
more. 

Soaroel; had she left Ute room when there oame the sound 
of a man's step from the passage, and Pleseis darted out 
The footfall which he heard was that of Lord Sherbrooke, 
who was seeking Wilton ; and as soon as the young noble- 
man saw him, he advanoed towards him with both his hands 
extended, saying, — 

" Oh, Wilton, dear friend, this has been a terrible n^L 
Bot it is in the fiery fiimaoe of such nights as lUs that hard 
hearta are melted and cast in a new mould. I feel that it is 
BO with mine. But to the business that makes me seek yon," 
he continued, in a low tone, seeing that tJtere was another 
pOTson in the room, and drawing Wilton on one ude. 
** Listen to me ! Quit this house as &st as possible. I find 
you are in a nest of iiiiions Jaoobites, and there may be great 
danger to yon if found here. I remain with my poor Caro> 
line ; and far away from all the rest, have notiiing to fear, 
although the warning that she gave was intended for me. 
You speed away to London as fast as possible. But r^em- 
ber, Wilton! remember: mendon no word of this nights 
event to my &ther. He does not expect mo in town for 
several days, and I must choose my own time and manner to 
give him the history of all this a&ir. He holds me by a 
<Atain you know not of — the chain of my heavy debte. I am 
at liberty hut upon his sufieranoe, and one cold look from 
him to Jew or usurer would plunge me in a debtrn's prison in 
an hour. The man who has debte he cannot pay, Wilton, is 
worse than any ordinary slave, for he is a slave to many 
mastOTB. Bnt I must away," he continued, in his r^id 
manner, " for 1 have left her vrith no one bnt the servant ^1, 
and I must wateh her till all danger be past." 

" I tnist she is better," said Wilton ; ** I trust there is no 



*' They tell me not, they tell me not, Wilton," replied Lord 
Sherbrooke ; " but now that I have been upon the very eve 
of losing & jewel, ctf which I was but too careless before, I 
feel all its value, and would &in hide it treiabling in my 
heart, lest &te should snatch it from me. Say nothing of 
tfieae diings — remember, say nothing of them." 
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" Bat Arden, but Arden," aaid Wiltoo, as Lord Sfaerbrooke 
was turning away — " but the Messenger, Sherbiooke. May 
he not tell something?" 

" The cowardly villain ran away so soon," replied Lord 
Sherbrooke, " he could hear nothing, and understand less. 
He is a cautious scoundrel, too, and will hold his tongue. 
Yet you may give him a warning, if you see him, Wilton." 

'* Here is the lady, sir," said Plessis, entering, and address- 
ing Wilton. " I will go down stairs and see that all is safe 
below." 

" He will not let the man out of the cellar ?" demanded 
Wilton, as Plessis departed. 

" I have taken care of that," replied the Gt^tain, holding 
up a key ; " but let us not lose time." 

While these few words were passing. Lady Helen and 
Laura entered^ the latter, pale, agitated, and trembling, less 
with actual apprehension than &om all she had lately under- 
gone. At that moment, she knew not with whom she was 
going, or what was the manner of escape proposed. All 
that ^e Lady Helen had told her was, uiat somebody had 
come to set her free, and that ehe must instantly prepare to 
depart. She had paused but for an instant, while the lady 
who brought her these glad tidings wrapped round her some 
of the garments which had been procured for her journey to 
France, by those who had carried her off; and all the agita- 
tion consequent upon a sudden revival of hopes that had 
been well nigb extinguished was still busy in her bosom, 
when, as we have said, she entered the room. 

The first object, however, which her eye fell upon was the 
fine commanding form of WUton Brown. It were scarcely 
&ir to ask whether, in the long and weary hours of captivity, 
she had thoa^t mnoh of him. But one thing at least may 
be told, that with him, and with a hurried and timid exami- 
nation of the feelings of her own bosom regarding him, her 
thoughts had been busied at the very moment when she had 
been dragged away from her own home. The sig^t of him, 
however, now, was both joyful and overpowering to her ; the 
very idea of deliverance had been sufficient to agitate her, so 
that she shook in every limb as she entered the room ; but 
when she saw in her deliverer the man whom, of all others, 
she would have chosen to protect her, manifold emotions, of 
a still more agitating kind, were added to all the rest But 
joy — joy and increased hope — overcame all other feelings, 
and stretching out her hands towards him, she ran forward 
as he advanced to meet her, and clung with a look of deep 
confidence and gladness to his arm. 
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" Do not be Mghtened, do not be agitated," be said — " all 
mil go quite well. Are you prepared to quit this place 
immediately ?" 

*' Ob jes, yes, instantly !" she cried ; bot then her eyes 
turned upon Lord Sberbrooke, and the sight of bim in com- 
pany with Wilton seemed to cloud her happiness j for though 
she still looked up to Wilton's countenance wi^ the same 
affectionate and confiding glance, yet there was evidently a 
degree of apprehension in her countenance, when, for a 
moment, she turned bar eyes to Lord Sberbrooke. She 
bowed her head graceAiUy to him, however, and uttered 
some broken thanks to him and to Wilton, for coming to her 
deliverance. 

*' Pardon me, dear Lady Lanra," replied Lord Sberbrooke. 
" I must accept no part of yoor thanks, for my being here is 
entirely accidental, and I cannot even offer to escort you on 
yonr departure. It is Wilton who has sought you bravely 
and perseveringly, and I doubt not you will go with him with 
perfect confidence." 

" Anywhere, anywhere," said Lady Laura, vrith a tone and 
a look which at another moment might have called up a 
smile upon Lord Sherbrooke'a countenance ; but his own 
heart was also so full of deep feelings at that time, that he 
could not look upon them bgbtly enough even for a smile, 
when be detected them in another. 

" I will go down and make sure that there is no trickery 
below," said the man called the Captain ; " and when I call 
— Now ! come down with the lady, Mr. Brown." 

Lord Sberbrooke at the same moment took leave of them, 
and 1^ the room ; and Lady Laura, without quitting her 
position by Wilton's side, which she seemed to consider a 
place of sure refuge and support, held out her band to the 
Lady Helen, saying, " Ob, how cau I thank you, lady, for all 
your kindness ? Had it not been for yon, I should never 
have obtained this deliverance." 

" I need no thanks, my sweet fiiend," replied the lady : 
** ibe only things that give sunshine to the memories of a sad 
life are some few acts of kindness and sympathy which I 
have been able to perform towards others. But if you want 
to thank me," she added, looking with a smile upon Wilton, 
** thank him, Lady Laura, for he is the being dearest to me 
upon earth." 

Lady Laura looked somewhat suipriscd ; but WUton held 
up bis finger, thinking be heard their companion's call. It 
was not so, however, but only a qoiok step upon the stairs ; 
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utd the next tnomeot the Captinii entered, Trith some marks 
of Bgitatioaon his countenanoe. 

" By !" he said, ^' there Beems to me to he a whtds 

troop of horae before the house — tack a datter of iroa-shod 
feet. I fear ve have the enemy apon ns, and Plesas has 
nut to hide himself frightened ont of his ■nits. What oan 
WB do ?" 

" Gome ail into the lady's oliamher, or into nune," and 
Lady Helen — " perhaps they may not think of searefaing for 
ber. At all events, it gives as a ohance, if we oan bat get 
across the vestibnle hedbre they oome np. QnitA, Wiltim! 
oome, qmA !" and she was leamng the way. 

Before she got to the door,howeTer, whi<Qi the G«ptnn had 
closed behind him, the tramp of heavy boota was bwtrd npon 
Ae stairs, and a voice oallug, ** Hessis ! Pleasis ! Where 
the devil are yea? The whole boose seems to be deserted! 
Wby, vrhat in Satan's name in here i Here's blood IelII ihe 
way down the stairs ! By Heaven, it wouldn't sorprise meif 
ibe Orangemen had got into the boose. We mnst take eaie 
diat there isnt a trap. 6ive me that lamp, Craabnma Yoa 
bad better have your pistols ready, gentlemen. How oan we 
manage now ? — Two of yoa stay and guard each corridor, 
while we go in here." 

There seemed new to take place a low-toned conversation 
amongst them, and the Lady Helen, with a pale oountenanoe, 
drew back towards Wilton and Lanra. The Captain, on his 
part, unbuttoned bis eoat, and drew ont a pisttd from the beh 
that he wore uHdemeath: but Wilton said, "Pat it op, my 
good friend, put it up. Do not let us set any csami^e of 
violence. Where liere are nine or ten against two, it ia 
somewhat dangerous to begin the wlray. We eon ahrays 
have reooorse to resistance at last." 

" Ob, not for my sake ! ttot for my sake !" said La^ 
L8ura,in a low voice. ** For Heaven's sake, risk not yoor lin 
for me !" 

" Let us keep this deep window behind us," said Wilton, 
speaking to his companion, " for that will g^ve vs some 
advantage, at all events. Draw a little behind us, deior 
Lady Laonu We will mani^ all things as gently as we 
can." 

" Let me tpeak to diem, Wilton," said the Lady Helen — 
" from one eiroomstance or another, I most know tbem almost 
all." 

As she spoke, the large heavy latch was lifted, and Ae doer 
slowly and omtioasly opened. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



A PAV8B of expeotatioD, even if it be but for a. minute, iB 
Bometimes the most painjul thing in the world ; and the heart 
of poor Laura at that moment, w^e llie door was being dovly 
opened, and all their eyes were fixed e&geAy upon it, felt as 
if tlie blood were stayed in it till it vas newAy bunlang. 
Wilton, who saw all that took place more ealmly, judged by 
the careful opening of the door, that there was a good deal 
of tamidity in the perBoos whom it hid tmm dieir Tiew. Bot 
when it was at length opened, the sight that it presented was 
not well oaJculated to soothe any one's alarm. 

In the doorway itself were tbrae well-armed men, with 
each his sword drawn in his hand, iriule behisd these again 
wwe seen the &ce8 of several more. The coimtenance o( 
the first. Sir Q«orge Barkley, wfaioh we have already described, 
was certainly not very prepossessing, and to ^e eyes of 
Laura, there was not one who had not the eounteuanoe of an 
aagaiain. It was evident tl»t Sir G^eorge Barkley expected 
to see a much more formidable array than that presented to 
him and his companions, in the persons of two ladies and 
two armed gentlemen, for his eyes turned quickly from the 
right to the left round the room, to assure himself that it 
ooDtuned no one elss. There was a momentary pause at 
^e door ; but wh«i it was dear that very litde was to be 
apprahended, the troop poured in with much more hasty 
and confident steps tlmn those with which they had first 



wo or three of Sir Q«c»ge Berkley's party were advanong 
quickly to &e spot where Wilton and the lady stood; but the 
ronag gantJeman hold up his right hand suddenly, pottiag 
his left upon one of the pistols which he carried, and saying, 
" Stand back, genderaen ! I do not permit men with swords 
drawn to come too close to me, till I know their poipose.— 
Stand back, I say !" and he drew the pistol from his oelt 

" We mean you no barm, sir," said Sir O-eorge Barkley, 
pausing with the rest. " But we must know who you are, 
and trhKt you are doing here, and that immediately." 

" Who I am, can be of no more eonseqoenoe to yon, sir," 
replied WUton, " than who you are is to me — which, by your 
gCK>d leave, I would a great deal rather not know, if yoo will 
suffer me to be ignorant thereof; — and as to what I undoing 
here, I do not see that I am bosnd to eXf^ain that to 
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anybody but the master of tbe bouse, or to Borae persoo 
authorized by law to inquire into such particulaxs." 

" Mighty fine, sir," said the voice of Sir John Fenwick, as 
be advanced from behind — " Mighty fine ! But tbis is a mere 
waste of time. In tbe first place, what are you doing with 
that lady, who, as her father's friend, I intend immediately to 
take under my protection." 

" Her father, sir," repUed Wilton, with a contemptuous 
smile, "judges that the lady has been somewhat too long 
under your careliil but somewhat forcible protection already. 
I beg leave to give you notice, Sir John Fenwick, that I am 
fully authorized by the Duke of Oavebton, Lady Laura's 
&.ther, by a writing under his own hand, to seek for and 
deliver her from those who have taken her away. I know 
you have been too wise and prudent to suffer yourself to be 
seen in this business hitherto, and if you will taice my advice, 
you will not meddle with it now. — Stand back, sir; for as I 
%ve, I will shoot you through tbe head if you take one single 
step forward; and you know I will keep my word!" 

" But there is more to be inquired into, sir," exclaimed Sir 
George Barkley — "there is blood — ^blood upon the stairs, 
blood " 

'* Hear me, Sir George," said Lady Helen, advsnoii^. 
** You know me well, and must believe what I say." 

" I have the pleasure of recollecting your ladyship very 
well," replied Sir George ; " but I thought that you and Miss 
Villars had sailed back for France by this lime." 

" Alas! Sir George," replied the lady — " poor Caroline, I 
fear, will not be able to be moved. She has met with a 
severe accident to-night, and it is her blood, poor child, that 
you saw upon the stairs. This gentleman luis had nothing 
farther to do with tlie matter, except inasmuch as he was 
accidentally present, and kindly carried her upstairs to the 
room where ^e now lies." 

"That alters the oa»e," said Sir George Barkley: "but 
who is he ? We have heard reports by the way wluch g^ve 
us alann. Will he pledge bis hoootir, as a gentleman, never 
to mention anything he has seen this night — or, at leaat^ not 
for six months i" 

" On that condition,*' demanded Wilton, " will you give 
me perfect freedom of egress with this lady and the gentle- 
man who is with me i" 

" Not with the lady !" exclajmed Sir George Barkl^, 
sharply ; and at the same moment Sir John Fenvrick, Rook- 
wood,and Paxkyns all surrotmded tbe Jacobite leader, speah- 
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ing eagerly, but in a low tone, and evideDtly remonstrating 
aguDBt his permttliiig the departure of any of the party. He 
seemed puzzled how to act. 

" Come out here again," he said — -" come out here, where 
we can speak more at ease. They cannot get out of this 
room, if we keep the door." 

" Not without breaking their neck from the window," re- 
plied Rookwood. 

" What is that small door there at the side ?" said Sir 
George Barkley. " Let some one see!" 

" "Tis nothing but a cupboard," said Sir John Fenwick — 
" I examined it the other night, for fear of eayesdroppers. 
There is no way out." 

"I shall consider your proposal, sir," said Sir George 
Bariiley, turning to Wilton : " stay here qaietly. We wish 
to offer no riolenoe to any man ; we are very hannless people 
in our way." 

A grim smile hong upon his thin lip as he spoke; and 
looking from time to time behind him, as if he feared the 
use which Wilton might make of the pistol in his hand, he 
left the room with his companions. The moment after, the 
lock of the door was heard to turn, and a heavy bar that 
hung beside it clattered as it was drawn across. 

" A few minutes gained is a great thing," cried Wilton. 
" I have heard of people defending themselves long, by 
forming a sort of temporary barricade. A single cavalier in 
the time of Cromwell kept at bay a large force for several 
honrs. In this deep window we are defended on all sides 
but one. Let us do what we can to guard ourselves on that 
also." 

The furniture was scanty ; but still the large table in the 
middle of the room, and a sideboard which stood in one 
comer, together with chairs and various smaller articles, 
were speedily formed into a litde fortress, as it were, which 
enclosed the opening of the window in such a majiner as to 
leave a space open towards the enemy of not more than two 
feet in width. Wilton exerted himself to move all these 
vrithoat noise, and the Captain aided him zealously ; while 
Laura clung to Lady Helen, and hid her eyes upon her new 
friend's bosom, anticipating every moment the return of the 
other party, and the commencement of a scene of strife and 
bloodAed. 

It is to the proceedings of those without the room, however, 
that we must more particnlarly direct our attention. 

" In the nune of Heaven, Sir George," exclaimed both 
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Bookwood and Feowick, as soon as they were on tlie ontside 
of the door — " do not let them go, on any aocoont. Oar 
whole plan is blasted, and ourselves ruined for ever, if suob 
a thing is to take place !" 

" Why," continued Fenwick, " this youth, this Wilton 
Brown, is secretary to the Earl of Byerdale, a natural son 
of Lord Sunbury, it is supposed, brought up from his in&ncy 
in the most violent Orange principles; and he will think him- 
self justified in breaking his word with us tbe moment he is 
out of the house, and bringing upon us the troops from Hoo. 
He knows me well by sight, too ; and if he be let loose, I 
shall not consider my life worth a moment's purchase." 

" Even if you could trust him," said Rookwood, " there is 
the other. Captain Byorly as they call him. Green's great 
friend, who threw the money, which Lowick offered him to 

r't Green, in his face. If the tidings we just now heard, 
t the matter has taken some wind, be true, this fiallow 
Byerly will bring down the soldiers upon ns, and swear to 
us anywhere." 

" But what am I to do ?" demanded Sir George Barkley, 
hesitating. ** We shall have bloodshed and much noise, 
depend upon it" 

" Leave them all, locked in, where they are," said Sir 
William Parkyos — "ibej can do no harm there. Let us 
ourselves, like brave and determined men, carry into execu- 
tion at once the resolution we have formed. Let us turn 
our horses' heads towards London ; meet at Tumham Green, 
as was proposed ; and while people are seeking for us here 
in vain, the asurpei'e life will be brought to an end, and his 
unsteady government overthrown for ever. Everything in 
the country will be in confusion ; our friends wilt be rising 
in all quarters; — ^the Duke of Berwick, I know, was at Calais 
yesterday ; — the army can land ki two days ; and the ad- 
vantages of our situation will all be secured by one prompt 
and decided blow. I say, leave them where they axe. 
Before they can make their escape, the whole tUng will be 
over, and we shall be safe." 

" Nonsense, Sir William," cried Fenwick, " nonsense, I 
say. Here is Plessis, has evidently played into their hands; 
the man we put to guard the girl has been bribed off his 
post ; the window itself is not so high but that an active man 
might easily drop from it, if he could see clearly where to 
light below ; ere noon, to-morrow, the tidings of our assem- 
blies would reach Kensington. William of Orange would 
not stir out, and the whole plan would be frustrated. We 
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should be hunted down throt^[h the oountrjr like wild beasts, 
and you would be one of the first to repent the advice you 
have given." 

" But my good friend, Fenwiok," said Sir George Barhley, 
" all this is very well. But still you do not say what is to 
be done. Bvery one objects to the plan which is proposed 
by another, and yet no one proposes anj^hing that ts not 
full of dangers." 

" For my part," said Chamook, who had hitherto scarcely 
spoken at all — " for my part, if you were to ask my opinion, 
1 should say. Let us walk in— we are here eleven or twelve 
in all ; twelve, I think — and just quietly make a circle round, 
and give them a pistol-shot or two. If people will come 
prying into other persons' affairs, and meddling with things 
tbey have no business to concern themselves about, they 
must take the consequences." 

" Not in cold blood ! not in cold blood ! " exclaimed 
Rookwood. 

** And the women ! " sud Sir John Fenwick, '* Remember 
the women ! " 

" I hope William of Orange won't have a woman with him 
to-morrow," said Chamock, coolly, " or if he has, that she'll 
not be upon my side of ^e canity ; I would never let a 
woman stand in the way when a great deed was to be 
done," 

" Well, for my part," said Fenwick, " I agree with Bir 
William Parkyns, that no time is to be lost in the execution 
of this business ; but I agree also with Gaptaia Rookwood, 
that it would be horrible to cut these men's throats in cold 
blood. What I propose is this, that we at once demand that 
they lay down their arms, and that, pledging our word of 
honour no evil shall happen to them, we march them down 
one by one to the boat, and ship them off for France. It 
will be an affair of three hours to get them embarked ; but 
that will be time well bestowed. We can then proceed to 
the execution of our scheme at once, and in for greater safe^. 
If they make any resistanoe, the consequence be upon their 
own head." 

" But," sud Sir George Barkley, " depend upon it they 
will not go. There is a determination in that young fellow's 
look which is not to be mistaken. He will submit to no 
power but that of the law." 

" Well, then," said Sir John Fenwick, " frighten him with 
the law! Declare that you will take them all before a 
magistrate, to give an account of the blood that has been 
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shed here. There is blood od his collar, and his face too, 
for I saw it; and the whole stairs is spotted with blood. 
Tell them that both the men must surrender and go before a 
magistrate. The ladies, you can say, may go where they 
lilie, and do what they like, but the men must surrender. 
Let half of us go down with the men, and lead or force them 
to the ship, while the rest bring down the two women a few 
minutes aiter." 

" That is not a bad plan at aJl, Fenwicb," said Sir George 
Barkley. " Let us see what can be done by it We can 
but come to blows at last" 

While the latter part of tbis conversation had been going 
on between Fenwick and Barkley, the Jacobite called Char- 
nock and a dull-looking man not unlike himself, but only 
shorter and more broadly made, had been speaking together 
in a low voice behind. At first their conTersation was 
carried on in a whisper; but at length the man said some- 
what louder, " Oh, I'll do it ! That's the only way to settle 
it You take the one, and I'll take the other. We don't 
readily miss our mark either of us." 

" Let Sir George be^ his story," replied Chamock. 
" There must be some talk at first, you know. Then get 
quietly up behind our timid firiends here, and when I give 
a nod, we will both fire at once." 

" I understand," answered the other. " You had better 
see that your pistols are primed, Chamock, and that the 
bails are not out, for you rode at a rate down that hill which 
would shake almost any ball into the holster." 

" I looked juat now," said Chamock — " it's all right 
Let us keep pretty near Sir George;" and turning round, 
ha came nearer to Sir George Barkley, who was just finishing 
his conversation with Fenwick, as we have described. 

While holding this long consultation, the insurgents had 
not been many paces fi'om the door, and they now tnmed 
and re-entered the room. The state of defence in which 
Wilton and his companion had placed themselves showed a 
degree of determination that seemed to surprise and puzzle 
them a good deal ; for Sir George Barkley again paused, and 
spoke to Sir John Fenwick, who was close behind him. 

" The more reason for doing as we propose," replied Sir 
John to his fiiend's observation. " They 'mil not resist 
going before a magistrate — at least, Wilton Brown will not, 
and we can easily manage the other." 

Sir George Barkley then advanced another step, saying to 
Wilton, who, notwithstanding the barrier he hod raised, was 
still quite visible as fax aa &e wust, " We have consolted, 
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nr, on wliat it is neceesary to do with you, and if your own 
acoonnt of yourselTes be true, you will readily aoquieBce 
in our determination. If you resist it, you sfaow that you 
know yourselves to be guilty of some crime, and we must 
deal with you accordingly." 

"Pray, sir, what is your determination f " asked Wilton. 
" For my part, I require free permission to quit this place 
with this gentleman and Lady Laura Oaveston; and 
nothing shall prevent me from so doing at the risk of my 
life." 

" You shall do so, sir," replied Sir Oeo!^ Barkley, " but 
you shall go before a magistrate in the first instance. Here 
are evident marks of violence having been committed upon 
the person of some one ; the staircase, the vestibule, the 
corridors, are covered with blood ; your coat, your collar, 
your face, are also bloody; and we feel ourselves bound, 
before we let yon depart, to have this matter striotly inquired 
into." 

" Oh, go before a magistrate at once," said Laura, in a low 
voice : " we have nothing to fear from that, and Uiey have 
everything." 

" Showing olearly that it is a pretence, dear lady," replied 
WiltoD, in t£e same low tone. " Keep behind the barncade. 
I see one of tliose men creeping up from the door with a 
pistol in liis hand. — Sir," he continued, addressing Sir 
George Barkley, " in those oiroum stances, tlie best plan for 
you to pursue mil be to bring a magistrate here. I neither 
know who you are, nor what are your views; but I find this 
young lady, who has been carried off from her father's house, 
illegally brought hither, and detained. I know the house to 
be a suspected one ; and although, as I have before said, I 
neither know who you are, nor what are your views, and do 
not by any means wish to know, yet the circumstances in 
which I find you are sufficiently doubtful to justify me in re- 
fusing to quit this spot, and place myself in your hands, un- 
less every man present gives me his word of honour as a 
gentleman that I shall go free whithersoever I will. If, 
therefore, you think a magistrate requisite to inquire into 
this business, send for one. I think, however, that yon 
would do much better to plight me your word at once, and 
let me go. I know no one but Sir John Fenwiok here: 
^erefore I can betray no one but him; and to Sir John 
Fenwick I pledge my word that I will not mention him." 

It was evident that Sir John Fenwick put no trust in such 
assurances, and he was seen speaking vehemently with Sir 
George Barkley. At the same moment, however, a low oon- 
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versstion was carried on in a slow and careless sort of man- 
ner by Chamock and the other, who were just behind. 

" I can't get a shot at the Captain," said Chamock, calmly. 
" His head is covered by that table they've set on end. — 
Stop a bit, stop a bit! " 

" Better let me settle this young fellow first," said the 
other, " and then the stupid fools will be obliged to make a 
msh upon the Captain. When once blood is drawn, they 
must go on, you know." 

" Very well," replied Chamock, " I don't care " — and 
there wag the sudden click of a pistol-look heard behind. 

" His eye is upon you," said Chamock. " Make haste ! 
He is cocking his pistol !" 

The man instantly raised Ae weapon that was in his hand, 
and wafi in the very act of firing over the shoulder of Sir 
George Baxkley, when his arm was suddenly knocked up by 
a blow from behind, and the ball passed through the vriudow, 
a yard and a half above Wilton's head. 

Wilton instantly dropped the muzzle of his pistol, without 
returning the shot. Bat there was a cause for his so doing, 
which none of the conspirators themselves, who were all 
eagerly looking towards the spot where he stood, bad yet 
perceived. 

While Chamock and the other had been speaking, a 
young gentleman had suddenly entered the room, and push- 
ing rapidly forward throufjh the group in the doorway, he 
had advanced to the front and knocked up the hand of the 
assassin just as he was in the very act of firing. The new 
comer was dressed in dark-coloured clothes, and more in the 
French than in the English costume of that day, with a 
curious sort of cravat of red silk tied in a bow beneath the 
chin. He wore his hat, which was trimmed with feathers, 
and a large red bow of ribands, and in his hand he bore 
nothing but a small cane with an amber head, while his 
person displayed no arms whatever, except a small riding 
aword, which every gentleman wore in that day. 

His figure was tall and commanding; his countenance 
open, noble, but somewhat stem ; and ihere was to be re- 
marked therein the peculiar expression which the pictures of 
Vandyke have handed down to us in the portraits of Charles I. 
It was a melancholy expression ; but in Charles that melan- 
choly seemed somewhat mingled with weakness ; while on 
the stem brow and tightly-compressed lips of the young 
stranger, might be read, by the physiognomist, vigour and 
determination almost approaching to obstinacy. 

The same, pei^ps, mif^t have been stud of him which 
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was said by tbe Roman soolptor when be beheld the picture 
of Cfaarles, " That man will not die a natural death ;" and in 
this instance, also, the prophecy would have been eorrect. 
But there was something that might hare spoken, too, of 
death upon the battle-&eld, or in the deadly breach, or in 
some enteipiise where daring conrage needed to be sup- 
ported by unshrinking pertinacity and resolution. 

The sound of the pistol-shot fixed all eyes, for an instant, 
upon that particular point in the room towards which it had 
been fired ; but the moment that the conspirators beheld the 
person who now stood amongst them, Uiey instantly drew 
back in a circle. Every sword was thrust into its sheath, 
every hat was taken off, while, with a flashing eye and 
frowning brow, the young stranger turned to Sir George 
Barkley, exclaiming, " What is ^1 this, sir } What is this, 
gentlemen ? Are ye madmen ? or fools i or villains ?" 

" Those are hard words, your grace," replied Sir G«orge 
Baritley, " and hard to stomach." 

** Not more than those persons deserve, sir," replied the 
stranger, " who betray the confidence of their King, when 
they know that he is powerless to punish them." 

" We are serving our King, my lord duke," replied Sir 
John Fenwick, " and not betraying his confidence. Are wo 
not here in arms, my Lord of Berwick, perilling oar lives, 
prepared for any enterprise, and all on the King's behalf?" 

" I say again, sir," replied the Duke of Berwick, " that 
those who abuse the trust reposed in them, so as to ruin 
their monarch's honour, his character, and his reputation, 
are tenfold greater traitors than those who have stripped him 
of his crown. Tbere is but one excuse for your conduct, 
that you have acted with mistaken zeal rather than crimiaal 
intent But you have a^ravated the guilt of your plans by 
concealing them till the last moment, not only from your 
King, but from your Commander-in-chief. All here who 
hold commissions, or at least all but one or two, hold them 
under my hand as generalissimo of my Other's forces. Those 
commissions authorize yon to raise men for the service of 
yonr lawM sovereign, and to kUI or taJce prisoner his 
enemies arrayed in arms against you, bnt to assassinate no 
man ; and I feel heartily ashamed that any person leaded 
in this great cause with me, should not be able to distinguish 
between war and murder. However, on those subjects let 
us speak no more at present, for there are matters even more 
important to be thought of. I heard of this but yesterday 
morning, and at the imminent peril of my life have come to 
England to stop such deeds. I sought you in London, Sir 
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Geoige Borliley, and have followed you hither ; and from 
Trhat I ha,Te heard, I have to tell you that your comii^ to 
England has been diaoovered, and tiiat for the last four or 
five days a wanant has been oat against you, without your 
knowing it. This I learned, beyond all doubt, &om my Lady 
Middleton. There is reason, also, to believe that your whole 
designs are known, sirs, though it would seem all your names 
have not yet been obtained. My advice, therefore, is, that 
you instantly disperse to different parts of the oountiy, or 
effect your escape to France. For you, Sir George, there is 
no ehanoe but to retire to France at once, as the warrant is 
out" 

" It most fortunately happens," said Sir George Barkley, 
" that a ship is on the point of sailing, and lies in the river 
here, under Duteh colours. Your grace vrill, of course, go 
back in ber f " 

" No, sir," replied the Duke—" I shall go as I came, in 
an open boat But you have no time to lose, for I knov 
that suspicion is attached to this spot In the first place, 
however, tell me, what you have here. What new outrage 
is this that I have just seen attempted^ If I had not entered 
at the very moment, cold and cowardly bloodshed vranld 
have taken place five minutes ago." 

The Duke's eyes were fixed upon Wilton as he spoke ; 
and that gentleman, now seeing and understanding whom 
he had to deal with, put back the pistol into his belt, and 
advanced, saying, — 

" My lord, it is probaUe I owe my life to your inter- 
position ; and to you the circumstances in which I am placed 
will be explained in a moment. In your honour and in- 
tegrity, I have confidence; bat the murderous purpose which 
you have just disappointed shows how well I was justified in 
doubting the intentions of the men by whom I was but now 
surrounded." 

" Had you given them no offence, sir ?" demanded the 
Duke of Berwick. " I can scarcely suppose that bo dark and 
sanguinary an act would have been attempted had you not 
given some cause. I saw the pistol levelled over Sir George 
Barkley's sboolder, while he seemed speaking to you. That 
I considered a most unfoir act, and stopped it. But you 
must surely have done something to provoke such deeds. — 
Good heavens ! the Lady Helen Oswald !" he continued, as 
the elder lady advanced, with Laura clinging to her. 
" Madam, I fiilly thought you were at St Germain.— Can 
you tell as anything of this strange affur ?" 

" But too much, my lord," replied the lady, speaking. 
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eagerly, " but too maoh for the honour of these meu, who 
have thought fit to violtite every priiiciple of juBtioe and 
humanity. This young lady beside me has been draped 
from her father's house by the orders of some of these gen- 
tleaien here present, beyond all doubt. This young gentle- 
man has traced her hither, legally authorized to carry her 
back to her father; and although he pUghted his honour, 
and I pledged my word for him, that he would do nothing 
and say nothing to compromise any of the persons here 
present they not only refused to let him depart, but have, as 
you saw yourself, most treacherously attempted to <ake his 
life while they were afiecting to parley with him." 

*' Madam," said the Duke of Berwick, in a sorrowful tone, 
" I am deeply grieved and pained by all that has . occurred. 
I confess I never felt despondency till I discovered that 
persons, pretending to be my father's friends, have made his 
cause the pretext for committing crimes and acts like these. 
I have already heard this young lady's story. All London 
is ringing with it ; and the Earl of Aylesbury gave me this 
morning, what is probably the real explaoation of the whole 
business. We will not enter upon it now, for there is no 
time to be spared. I feel and know — and I say it with bitter 
regret — that the deeds which these gentlemen have done, 
and the schemes which they have formed, will do more to 
injure the cause of their legitimate sovereign than the loss 
of twenty pitched battles. Sir George Barkley, I beg you 
would make no reply. Provide for your safety, sir. Your 
long services and sufierings are su^cient to make some 
atonement ; and I will take care to conceal from the ears of 
the King, as fiir as possible, how you have misused his 
authority. Sir John Fenwick and the rest of you gentlemen 
must act as you. think fit in regard to remaining in England, 
or going to the Continent. But I am inclined to recommend 
to you Uie latter, as the safest expedient You will leave me 
to deal with this gentleman and his friends; for I need not 
tell you that I shall suffer no farther injury or insult to be 
ofiered (o them. As to the personage who actually fired the 
pistol, I have merely to tell him, that should I ever meet 
with him in circumstances where I have the power to act, I 
will undoubtedly punish him for his conduct this night." 

The conspirators whispered for a moment amongst them- 
selves ; and at lei^^ Sir William Parkyns took a step for- 
ward, saying, " Are we to understand your grace that you 
will give us no assistance frvm the French forces under your 
command ?" 

" You aie 80 to understand me " replied the Duke of 
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Berwick, Btemly : " 1 will not, sir, allude dietincttj to the 
BcfaemGB that you have formed. But you are all well aware 
of them; and I tell you that I will give no aid, support, or 
couDtenanoe whatsoever, either to such schemes or to the 
men who have formed them. At the same time, let me say, 
that had there been — instead of such schemes — a general 
rising against the usurper — ay, or eren a partial rising — 
nay, had I found twenty gentlemen in arms who needed my 
help in the straightforward, honest, upright intent of re-seating 
their sovereigD on his lawful throne, I woold not have hesi- 
tated for a moment to land the troops under my command, 
and to have made a lastdetennioed stand for honour and my 
fitther's rights. As it is, geatlemen, I have nothing &rther 
to say, but take care of yourselves. I shall remain here 
for a couple of hours, and then return with all speed to 
France." 

" But does not your grace run a great risk," said Sir 
George Barkley, " in remaining so long i" 

" I fear no risk, sir," said the Duke of Berwick, " in a 
righteous cause ; and I do not wish that any man should say 
I was amongst the first to fly after I had warned others. You 
have all time, gendemen, if you make use of it wisely. Some, 
I see, are taking advantage of my caution already. SirG-eoige, 
you had better not be left behind in the rafte. You say there 
IS a ship in the riyet — get to her, and be gone vritb all speed." 

" But the captain will not sail without the Lady Helen," 
said the oonspirator, with some heeitataon; "she, it seems, 
has hired the vessel, and he refused this morning to go with- 
out her." 

'* That shall be no impediment," said the lady. *' You 
may tell the oaptwn that I set him free from his engagement, 
and I will give an order to his grace that the money may be 
paid which is the man's due. I told you before, Miss ViUan 
had met with a severe accident, and I can neither quit hei in 
such circumstances, nor go till she has recovered." 

" Will you be kind enough, madam," replied Sir George, 
who always had thoughts for his own safety, " to write what 
you have said in these tablets ? Here is a pencil." 

The lady took the tablets and wrote ; and while she did so, 
two or three more of the conspirators dropped quietly out of 
the room. The Duke of Berwick at the same time advanced, 
and said a few kindly words to Lady Laura, and spoke for 
a moment to Wilton, with a fitmiliar smile, in regard to the 
risk he had run. 

" To tell the tmth," he said, " I was almost afraid that I 
should myself meet with a shot between you; for I saw yoa 
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had joQT pistol cocked in your hand, and expected that the 
next fire would have been upon your side." 

" I Baw you knock his arm up, sir," replied Wilton; " and 
though I waa not aware of the name of the person who 
entered, I was not a little rejoiced to see, at least, one man 
of honour amongst them." 

" Alas ! sir," replied the Duke, in a lower tone, " diey axe 
all, more or less, men of honour; but you must remember 
that there is a fanaticism in politics as well as in religion, 
and men will think that a great end will justiiy any interme- 
diate means. An oak, planted in the sand, sir, is as soon 
blown down ss any other tree ; and it is not every heart that 
is firm and strong enough constantly to support the honour 
that is originally implanted iu it (^inst the furious blasts 
of passion, interest, or ambition. You must remember, too, 
that those who are called Jacobites in this country have been 
hunted somewhat like wolves and wild beasts ; and nothing 
drives zeal tnto&naticism so soon as persecution." 

" My lord, I am now ready to depart," said Sir George 
Barkley, approaching, " and doubt not to be able to make 
my views and motives good to my royal master." 

" There is none, sir, who will abhor your views so much," 
repUed the Duke of Berwick, proudly, " though he may 
applaud your motives. But yon linger, Sir Qeorge. Can I 
do anyttung for you, or for those other gentlemen by the 
door i" 

" Nothing, your grace," replied Sir George Barkley; 
" but WB would {bau see you provide for your own safety." 

■' Oh, no teta, no fear," replied the Duke. " Oenttemen, 
good night. I trust to hear, when in another land, that this 
bad affair has ended without evil consequences to yourselves. 
To the cause of your sovereign it may be a great detriment; 
but I pray God diat no whisper of the matter may get abroad 
so as to affect his honour or bring suspicion on his name. 
Once more, good night!" 

Sir George Barkley bowed his head, and followed by three 
others, who bad still lingered, quitted the room.'* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

There came a pause after the conspirators were gone, and 
the Duke of Berwick gazed down upon the floor for a mo- 
ment or two, as if thintong of what was next to be done. 
" I shall be obliged to stop," he said at length, " f6r an 
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hour or so, till my horses can feed, for they want refreshment 
sadly. To say the truth, I want some myself, if I can obtain 
it. I must go down to the stable, and see; for though that is 
not exactly the place to procure food for a man, yet, in all 
probability, I shall get it nowhere else. I found the good 
master of the house, indeed, who is an old acquaintance of 
mine, hid in the &Tthest nook of his own stable, terrified out 
of his life, and assuring me that there would certainly be 
bloodshed up stairs." 

" I will go down and look for him, your grace," replied 
Captain Byerly, coming more forward than he had hitherto 
done. " You will find no lack of provisions, depend upon it, 
in Monsieur Plessis's house." 

" One moment, sir," said the Duke, stopping him as he 
was going: " hare I not seen your face before?" 

" Long ago, sir, long ago," replied the Captain. " I had 
the honour of commanding a troop, ur, in your regimen^ 
during all that sad business in Ireland — Byerly is my 
name." 

" I remember you well, sir," said the Duke, " and your 
good services. Should we meet in France, I may be able to 
repay them — especially if your views are still of a military 
kind." 

Byerly bowed his head, without reply,' but looked much 
gratified; and while he proceeded to look for Plessis, the 
Duke once more turned to the Lady Helen. 

" I am sorry," he said, " to hear, from your account, 
madam, that on accident has happened to Miss Villars. I 
have been so long absent from St Germain myself, that it ia 
not very long since I heard of her father's dea^. May I in- 
quire if she is seriously hurt? for I should apprehend that, 
after what has occurred, persons holding our opinions would 
run considerable risks in this country, and be subjected to a 
persecution even more severe than heretofore." 

The Lady Helen replied simply that her young friend was 
seriously hurt, and could not be removed; but she avoided 
carefully all reference to the nature of the injury she had 
received. The Duke then tamed the conversation to indif- 
ferent subjects, spoke cheerfidly and gaily with Lady Laura 
and Wilton, and showed that calm sort of equanimity in cir- 
cumstances of danger and difficulty which is partly a gift of 
nature, and partly an acquisition wrung from many perils 
and evils endured. Ere long, Byerly returned with Plessis, 
and food and wine were speei^y procured. The tables were 
set in order, and the Duke remained for about a quarter of 
an hour refreshing himself; while Wilton and the two ladies 
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continued to converse snih him, delaying their departure at 
his request, lest any of the more miBcrupulouB conspirators 
should still be lingering in the neighbourhood. 

Plessis, howeyer, was evidently uneasy; and he did not 
scruple at length to express his feaj, that amongst all the 
events of that night, something might have happened to call 
the attention of the world at large upon what was going on 
in his dwelling. 

Wilton's apprehensions, in regard to the Duke, were some- 
what of the same nature; for he remembered that Arden, the 
Messenger, whom he now knew to be a thorough coward, 
had fled at the beginning of the whole business, and would 
most likely return accompanied by as large a force as he 
could raise in the neighbourhood. 

These fears he fsiled not to commnnioate to the Duke of 
Berwick; but that nobleman looked up with a gay smile, 
replying, " My good sir, my horse can go no farther. I rode 
one to death yesterday, and this one, which I bought in 
London, is already knocked up : if I must be caught like a 
tat in a rat-trap, as well here as anywhere." 

" But will it not be better," said Wilton, " to accompany 
me and the Lady Laura to Hi^ Halstow, where you can 
instantly procure a horse i We most proceed thither on foot 
I suppose you are not likely to he known in this part of the 
countr}', and my being with you may shield you from some 
danger," 

" By no means a bad plan," said the Duke, starting up — 
" let us go at once ! When anything feasible is proposed, 
we should lose no time in executing it." 

Wilton wfLS ready to depart, and Lady Laura was eager to 
do so. Every moment, indeed, of their stay made her feel 
fresh apprehensions lest that night should not be destined to 
close without some more painful event still, than those which 
she had already witnessed. 

She tamed, however, to the Lady Helen before she went, 
and with the peculiar sort of quiet grace which distinguished 
her, approached her gently and kissed her cheek, saying, " I 
can never thank you sufficiently, dear lady, for the kindness 
you have shown me, or the deliverance which I owe, in the 
first place, to you; andl thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me here, as much as for my deliverance : for if it had 
not been for the comfort it gave me, I do believe I should 
have sunk under the sorrow, and agitation, and terror, which 
I felt when I was first brought hiUier. I hope and believe, 
however, that I do not leave you here never to see you 
again." 
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Lady Helen smiled, and laid her hand gently npoa Wilton's 

" There is a link between him and me, lady," she said, 
" whitdi can never be broken ; and I shall often, I hope, hear 
of your welfare £rom him, for I trust that you will see him not 
infreqaendy." 

Lady Laura blushed slightly, but she was not one to suffer 
any fine or noble feeling of the heart to be cheeked by such 
a thing as false shame. 

" I trust I shaU," she answered, raising her eyes to 
Wilton's £uie — " I trust I shall see him often, very often ; 
and I shall nerer see him, oertainly, without feelings t>f plea- 
sure and gratitude. You do not know that Ihk is die second 
time he has delivered me from great danger." 

The Duke of Berwick smiled, not, indeed, at Lady Laura's 
words, but at the blush that came deeper and deeper into her 
cheek as she spoke. He made no observation, however, but 
changed the converBation by addressing Wilton, " Wherever 
I am to prooure a htwse under your good gnidanoe, my dear 
sir," he said, " I must, I beUeve, take another name than my 
own ; for thouf^ Berwick and London are very distant places, 
yet there mi^t be compulsory means found of bringing them 
unpleasantly together. Yoa must call me, therefore, Captun 
Churchill, if you please ; — a oame," he added, with a sigh, 
" which, very likely, the gentleman who now fills the throne 
of England might be very well inclined to bestow upon me 
himself. Lady Helen, I wi^ you good night, and take my 
leave. Master Plessis, I leave the horse with you: he never 
was worth ton pounds, and now he's not worth five ; so yon 
may sell him to pay for my entertainment." 

Bowing to the very ground from various feelings of respect, 
French, En^ish, and Jaoobito, Plessis took a candle and 
lighted die Duke down stairB,'while Wilton followed, accompa- 
nied by Laura and Captain Byetly. The outer door vras then 
opened, and the whole pvty issued fordi into the field which 
surrounded the house, finding themselves suddenly in the utter 
darkness of a moonless, starless, somewhat foggy night 

From the little stone esplanade, which we have mentioned, 
lay a winding road up to the gate in the walla, and along 
that Wilton and his companion turned their steps, keeping 
silence as they went, with the listeQUi^ oar bent eagerly to 
catoh a sound. It was not, indeed, a sense of general ap- 
prehension oidy which made Wilton listen so attentively, for, 
in tmdi, he had fancied at the very moment whffli they were 
iBsning forth from the house, that he had heard a low murmur 
as if of people talking at some distance. 
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The same souod had met the ears of the Dulie of Benriok, 
and had produced the same efiect; but nothing; farther was 
heard till they reached the gate, and Wilton's hand was 
stjretched oat to open it ; when suddenly a loud " Who goes 
there ?" was pronounced on the opposite side of the gate, and 
half-a-dozen men, who had been lying in the inside of the 
wall, Borroiinded the party on all sides. 

Several persons now spoke at onoe. " Who goes there ?" 
cried one voice o^iua; but at the same time another ezoloimed, 
" Call np the Messenger, call up the Messenger &om the 
other gate." 

These last words gare Wilton some satis&ction, though 
they were by no means pleasant to the ears of the Duke of 
Berwick. 

The former, however, replied to the challenge, " A Mend!" 
and instantly added, " God save King William !" 

" God save King William !" cried one of the voiaes: " you 
cry that on compulsion, I've a notion. Pray, who are yon 
that ciy ' God save King William' ?" 

" My name, sir, is Wilton Brown," replied the young gen- 
tleman, "priTBt« secretary to the Earl of Byerdale. Where 
is the Messenger who came down with me i Be so good as 
to call him up immediately." 

" Oh ! you are the yoimg gentleman who came down with 
the Messenger, are you ?" said one of the others : ** he was in 
a great taking lest you should be murdered." 

" It was not his fault," replied Brown, somewhat bitterly, 
" that I wa« not murdered ; and if it had not been for Captain 
Churchill and this other gentleman, who came to my as- 
sistance at the risk of their lives, I certiunly should have 
been assassinated by the troop of Jacobites and smugglers 
amongst whom I fell." 

The Duke of Berwick could not refrain from a low laugh 
at the description given of the persons whom they had just 
seen ; but Wilton spoke loud again, in order to cover the 
somewhat ill-timed merriment of bis companion, asking of 
the person who had replied, " Pray, who are you,' sir i" 

"lam head constable of High Halstow," replied the man, 
" aod I remained here with our party, while Master Arden 
and the rest, with the soldiers from Uoo, went round to the 
other gate." 

" Why did not the cowardly rascal go in by this gate him- 
self," demanded Wilton, " instead of putting you, my friend, 
at the post of danger ?" 

"Ay, it was shabby eooi^h of him," replied the man; "but 
I don't fear anythingi not I." 
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" I'm ftfraid, my Rood fellows, it is too late," replied Wilton. 
" All the gang have got off near an hour ago. If that stupid 
Messenger had known what he wa^ about, this affair would 
have had a different result; but he ran away at the first shot 
that was fired. — Have you sent for him ?" he continued, after 
a moment's pause. 

" Oh yes, sir, we've sent for him," said the man, " though 
it's not much use, if they are all gone, sir." 

" Oh yes," replied Wilton, " you may as well make a good 
search amongst the grounds and in the hedges. It will say 
something for your activitf, at all events. I shaU go on to 
Halstow, but I wish one or two of you would just show us 
the way, and when Ardeu comes up, tell him to come after 
me immediately. I have a great mind to put him under 
arrest, and send him up to the Earl, for bis bad conduct" 

The tone in which Wilton spoke, and the very idea of his 
arresting the arrestor of all men, and sending up the Mes- 
senger of State as a common prisoner to London, proved so 
impressive with the personals he addressed, that ^ey made 
not the slightest opposition to his purpose of proceeding, 
but sent one of their number to show him the way. 

Accompanied, therefore, by Lady Laura, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, and Captun Byerly, Wilton proceeded as fiut as pos- 
sible up the lane. When they had gone about a hundred 
yards, however, he said, " Captain Churchill, will yon have 
the kindness to give the lady your arm ? I will follow you 
somewhat more slowly, for I want to speak a few words to 
this fellow Ardeu. — He must not see you, if it can be avoided," 
he added, in a low tone ; " and I think I hear him coming.** 

It was indeed as WUten imagined. Ardeu had come ronnd 
with all speed, and joined the head constable of Hi^ Hal- 
stow, demanding eagerly, " Where is Mr. Brown ?" 

" He is gone on," replied the constable, " with the other 
gentlemen; and a mighty passion he is in, too, at you, Mr. 
Arden. He vows that yon left him to be murdered, and that 
he would have been murdered too, if it had not been for that 
Captain Churchill that is vritb him." 

" Captain Churchill !" cried the Messenger — " Captain 
Churohill ! Why, Captain Churchill was sick in bed yester- 
day morning, to my certain knowledge !" 

After a moment's thought, however, he concluded that the 
person who chose to assume that name might be Lord Sher- 
brooke, and he asked, " What sort of a man waa he i Waa 
he a slight young gentleman, about my height?" 

" Oh bless you, no," replied the constable. " There wasn't 
one of them that was not three or fcTur inches taller than you." 
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" Captain Cburoliill !" said the Messenger — " Captain 
Churofaill !" and he added, in a lower voice, '* I'll bet vaj life 

this is some d d Jaoobite,who has imposed himself apon 

this foolish boy for Captain Churohill. I'll be after them, 
fwd see." 

Thus saying, he «et off at full speed after Wilton and his 
party, and Teached them vitfain a minute after that gentleman 
bad dropped behind. 

*' Is that you, Mr. Arden ?" demanded Wilton, as he oame 
up. " Stop a moment, I wish to speak to you." 

** And I wish to go on, and see who you've got there, sir," 
said Axden, in a somewhat sauoy tone, at the same time en- 
deaTOuring to pass Wilton. 

" Stop, SU-!" cried the young gendemaa, catching him by 
the collar. " Do you mean to say, that you will now disobey 
my orders, after having left me to provide for my own seouri^, 
with the dastardly cowardice that you have displaved } Did 
not the Earl direct you to obey me in everything?" 

" I will answer it all to the Earl," replied the man, in an 
insolent tone. " If he chooses to put me under a boy, I do 
not choose to be oollared by one. Let me go, Mr. Brown, I 
say," 

" I order you, sir," said Brown, without loosing his hold, 
" to go instantly back, and aid the people in seardiing the 
grounds of that house ! — now, let me see if you will dis- 
obey !" 

" I will search here first, though," said the man, " By , 

I believe that's Sir George Barkley, on before there. He's 
known to be in England. Let me go, Mr. Brown, I say, or 
worse will oome of it !" and be put Ms band to his belt, as if 
seeking for a pistol. 

Without another word, Wilton instantly kaooked him 
down wi^ one blow of his clenched fist, and at the same 
moment he called out aloud, ** Captain Byerly ! and you 
constable, who are showing the way — oome back here, and 
take this man into custody, and bear witness that he refuses 
to search for the Jacobites in the way I order him. Constable, 
I shall want you to take him to town in custody this n^ht. 
1 will show you my warrant for what I do when we get to the 
inn." 

The two persons whom he addressed came back instantly 
at his call j and when the Messenger rose — considerably 
crestfallen £rom Wilton's sudden application to measures 
which he had not expected — he found himself collared by 
two strong men, and led aloi^ uowilhngly upon the road be 
bad b^ore been treading. 
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" Do not let him chatter, Captain " Wilton whispered to 
Captain Byerly, as he passed on; and then immediately 
walking forwai'd, he joined the Ihike and the Lady Laura. 
Byerly, who understood what he was abont, kept the Mes- 
senger at some distance behind ; hut, nevertheless, some sharp 
words passing between them reached Wilton's ear during the 
first quarter of an hour of their journey ; then oame a dogged 
silence; hut at length the voice of Byerly was again heard, 
exclaiming, " Mr. Brown, Mr. Arden says, that, if you will 
overlook what has passed„fae will go baek, and do as you 
order." 

" I shall certainly not look over the huainess," replied 
Brown, aloud, " unless he promises not only to obey my 
orders at present, but also to make a Aill i^ology to me to- 
morrow." 

** He says he will do what you pleajse, sir," replied Byerly ; 
and Wilton turning book, heard the si^en apologies of the 



" Mr. Arden," he said, " you have behaved extremely 
ill, well knowing, as you do know, that yon were placed en- 
tirely under my orders. However, I shall pardon your con- 
duct both upon the iirst occasion, and in regard to the pre- 
sent basinesB, if yon now do exactly as you are told. By 
your running away at the time you ought to have come for- 
ward to assist me, you have lost an opportunity of serving the 
state, in a manner which does not occur every day. In re- 
gard to the gentleman who has gone on, and whom you were 
roolish enough to diink Sir George Barkley, I pledge you my 
honour that such is not the case. Sir Geo^ Barkley can- 
not be less iba,n twenty years older dian he is, and may be 
thirty." 

" He's not Captain Churohill, though," replied the man, 
doggedly. 

" Do not begin to speak impertinently agMn, sir!" said 
Wilton, in a sharp tone. ** But go back, as 1 before ordered, 
with the constable : you know nothing of who that gentle- 
man is, and my word ou^t to be sufficient for you, when I 
tell you that he has this very night not only aided me in set- 
ting free the Lady Laora, but absolutely saved my life at the 
risk of his own from the very gang of Jacobites in whose 
hands you most negligently 1^ me. To drop thia sabieot, 
however, I have one more caution to give yoo," he added, in 
a lower voice. " It is Lord Sherbrooke's wish that you should 
say not one syllable in regard to his share in the events of 
this nig^t." 

" Ay, sir, but I ought to ascertain whether he be asfe or 
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not. I know he has his wild pranks aa well as most yonng 
men ; but still one oogbt to know that he's safe." 

** If my word for jou is not suffioient on that score," re- 
plied WUtoD, " j'on will find him at the house to which I 
directed you to go. It is now dear of all its obnoxious 
tenants, and I doubt not, Lord Sherbrooke will speak to yoa 
for a moment, if you widi it." 

Thus saying, Wilton turned upon his heel, and walking 
quickly onward^ soon overtook the Doke of Berwick and Lady 
Laura. They were now not far from High Halstow, and the 
rest of the way was soon accomplished. But as they passed 
into the door of the public-house, Oaptain Byerly, who oame 
laat^ touched Wilton on the arm, ana whisperod, ** Do yoa 
know that fiellow is following you ?" 

" No, indeed," answered Wilton : <* what can be done ?" 

" Go and speak to the master of the house," said Byerly, 
quickly. " I will wait here in the door,and t^e care he does 
not come in. The landlord will find means to get the Doke 
away hy the back." 

" I dare not trust him," replied Wilton, in the same low 
tone. " I feel sure he has betrayed me onoe to-night already." 

" If he did," answered Byerly, hastily, " it was because he 
thought yon on the wrong side of the qnestion. He's a well- 
known man hereabouts, and you may trust him with any 
secrets on that side." 

Wilton followed the Duke of Berwick and Laura as festas 
possible, and found the landlord showing them into a small 
sanded parlour on the left hand, after passing a door which 
swung to and fro with a pulley. 

" Come in here, landlord," he said, as he passed; " come 
in, and shut the door. Have you a horse saddled ?" he con- 
tinued. 

" I hare one that can be saddled in a minute," said Ae 
landlord, looking first at Berwick and then at Wilton. 

" Have you any back way," continued Wilton, " by which 
this gentleman can get out of the town without going through 
the street ?" 

" Ay have I," answered the man ; *< through onr stable, 
through the garden, lead the horse down the steps, and then 
away to Stroud. There's no missii^ the way." 

*< Well then, sir," stud Wilton, grasjMng iha Duke's hand, 
" this is your only chance for safety. That rascally Messen- 
ger has followed us to the door, and doubtless if there be any 
magistrates in the neighbourhood, or constables left in the 
place, we shall hare them down upon us in ten minutes." 

" Come with me, my lord, come with me !" cried the land- 
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lord, burHtiDg into enei^ in a moment " I know who you 
are well enough. But &ey shan't catch you here, I wairant 
you. Come into the stable: there's not a minute to be lost ; 
for there's old Sir John Bulrush, and Paxson Jeflfreys, who's a 
magistrate too, drioking away up at the rectory till the people 
come back from Flessis's house." Berwick lingered not ; but 
taking a quick leave of Lady Laura, and shiJdng Wilton's 
hand, he followed the landlord from the room. 

Laura and Wilton stood silent for a minute or two, listen- 
ing to every sound, and calculating how long it might be 
before the horse was saddled and the Duke upon his way. 
Before lliey Imagined it possible, however, the landlord re- 
turned, saying, in a low voice, but with an tur of joyful 
triumph, " He is gone ; and if they were sfcer him this minute, 
the way ibrough ray garden givBH him the start by half a 
mile." 

" And now, landlord," said Wilton, " send off some one 
on horseback to get us a conveyance from Stroud to carry 
this young lady on the way to London. I suppose such a 
thing is not to be procured here." 

" That there is not," replied the landlord ; " and unless I 
send your horse, sir, or the Messenger'e, or tlie Captain's, I 
have none to go." 

" Send mine, then, send mine 1" replied Wilton. " But 
here comes Oaptun Byerly himself bringing us news, 
doubtless." 

" No news," answered Byerly, " except that the rascal 
went up the street, and I followed him to the door of the 
parsonage. Your parson's a magistrate — isn't he. Wicks ?" 

The landlord gave a nod ; and Byerly continued, " By 
Jove, 111 be off then, for Fm not fond of magistrates, and hell 
be down here soon." 

" You had better bid them bring down a chaise for the 
gentleman and lady from Stroud," said the landlord. ** That 
will save me from sending some one on the gentleman's 
horse." 

" No, no, landlord, no, no !" answered Byerjy, " you are 
not up to a strab^m. Send your ostler with me on Mr. 
Brown's horse. We'll go clattering along the street like the 
devil, if we can but get off before the justices come down, and 
they'll take it into their vrise noddles that one of us is the 
gentleman who has just gone. Come, Wicks, there's no time 
to spare. We shall meet again, Mr. Brown; good night, good 
night. I shall tell the Colonel that we've done the busi- 
ness much more tidily than I could have expected." And 
without 5irther ceremony he quitted the room. 
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ADother pause ensued, during which but a few words 
passed between Wilton and Lady Laura, who sat gazing 
thot^htfully into the fire. Wilton stood by the window aJid 
listened, thinking he heard some distant sounds as of persons 
speaking, and loud tongues at the further end of the street. 

A minute after, however, there oame the clatter of horses' 
feet upon the pavement of the yard ; and in another instant 
Byerly's^voice was heard, saying, " Come, put to your spurs," 
and two horses galloped away from the inn as hard as they 
oould go. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

[t is wonderful how scenes of danger and difficulty — it is 
wonderfiU how scenes of great excitement of any Idnd, indeed 
— draw heart to heart, and bind together, in bonds indis- 
soluble, the beings thathave passed through them side by side. 
They are never to be broken, those bonds; for between us 
and the persons with whom we have trod such paths there is 
established a partnership in powerfiil memories, out of which 
we can never withdraw our interest. But it is not alone that 
they are permanent which renders them different from all 
lighter ties ; it is that they bnng us closer, more entirely to 
each other ; that instead of sharing the mere thou^ts of 
what we may call the outward hearty we enter into the deepest 
recesses, we see all the hidden treasures, we know the reel- 
ings and the ideas that are concealed &om the general eye of 
day, we are no longer kept in the porch, but admitted into 
the temple itself. 

Wilton was left alone in the small parlour of the inn with 
Lady Lanra ; and as soon as he heard the horses' feet gallop 
away, he tamed towards her with a glad smile. But when he 
did so, he found that her beautiful eyes were now fixed upon 
him with a gaze deep and intense — a gaze which showed that 
the whole thoughts and feelings of her heart were abstracted 
from everything else on earth to meditate on all that she 
owed to him, and on the things alone that were connected 
therewith. 

She dropped her eyes as soon as they met his ; but that 
one look was overpowering to the man who now certainly 
loved her as deeply as it is possible for man to love woman. 
Many a difficulty and doubt had been removed from his mind 
by the words winch Lord Sherbrooke had spoken while affect- 
ing to seek for the warrant ; and there were vague hopes of 
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iiigh destinies in his heart. But it mast be acltnovledged, 
that if there had been none, he would hare given way, even 
as be did. 

He advanced towards her, he took her hand in his, he 
pressed it between both his own, he kissed it tenderly, pas- 
uonately, and more than once. Lady Laura lifted up her 
eyes to his face, not blushing, but very pale. 

" Oh, Wilton," she said, " what do I not owe you !" and 
she burst into tears. The words, the look, the very tears 
themselves, were all more than sufficient encouragement 

" You owe me nothing, Laura," Wilton ssid. " Would to 
God that I had such an opportunity of serving you as to make 
me forgive in myself the rash, the wild, the foolish feelings 
that, in spite of every struggle and every effort, have grown 
up in my heart towards you, and have taken possession of 
me altogether. But, oh, Laura, I cannot hope that you vrill 
forgive them, I cannot forgive them myself? They can — I 
know they can, only produce anguish and sorrow to myseK, 
and excite anger, perhaps indignation, in you." 

" Oh no, no, no, Wilton !" she cried, eagerly, " not that, 
not that ! neither anger, nor indignation, nor anything like it, 
but grief— and yet not grief either — oh no, not grief !— Some 
apprehension, perhaps, some anxiety both for your happiness 
and my own. But if you do feel all you say, as I believe 
and am sure you do, such feelings, so ur as depends upon 
me, should produce you no anguish and no pain ; but I must 
not conceal from you that I very much fear, my ^ther would 

An increasing noise at the door of the house broke in upon 
whatLaura was saying. There were cries, and loud tongues, 
and vociferations of many kinds ; among which, one voice 
was heard, exclaiming, " Qo round to the back door \ " 

Another person, apparently just under the window, shouted, 
" I am very sure that was not the man 1 " and then added, 
" Bring out my horse, however, bring out my horse ! I'U 
oatch ^em, and raise the hue and cry as I go '. " 

At the same time there were other voices speaking is the 
passage, and one load sonorous tongue exdaiming, " Ah, 
Master Wioks, Master Wicks! I thought you would get 
yourself into a scrape one of these days. Master Wicks ;" 
to which the low deep voice of the landlord was heard, 
replying — 

" I have got myself into no scrape, your reverence. I 
don't know what you mean or what you want.— Search ? 
You may search any part of the house you like. I don't care! 
If there were twen^ people here, I have nodiing to do with 
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it. I oan't refiise gentlemen to put up tbeii hones, or to give 
them a bowl of punch, or a mttg of ale. There, sir, there^s 
a gentleman and lady in that parlour. Pray, sir, walk in, 
and see whether they are Jacobites or smug^ers or what 
nots." 

Aa these words sounded close to them, Lady Laura sunk 
down again iuto her chair ; and Wilton, drawing a litde back, 
beutated, for a moment, whether he ahould go out himself 
and notice what was taking place, or not. The question, 
. however, was decided for him by the door of the room being 
thrown suddenly open, and the rotund person of the clergy- 
man of the parish, bearing, in the " foir round belly with &t 
capon lined," the sign and symbol affixed by Shakspeare to 
the " Juslioe of Peace," entered the apartment. He gazed 
with some surprise upon two persons, who, notwit h stand i ng 
Bonoe slif^t disarray in their a{>parel from all the events 
which had lately taJcen place, still bore the appearance of 
belonging to the highest class of society. 

The reverend justice had entered the room with a look of 
pompons importance, which was diminished, but not entirely 
done away, by evident surprise at the appeanmoe of Laura 
and Wilton. The young gentlemaa, however, was not par- 
ticularly well pleased wiUi the interruption, and still less 
with this domineering air, which he hastened to extinguish 
as £ast as possible. 

** Pray, sir, what do you want i" he demanded, addiessii^ 
the magistrate, " and who are you ?" 

"Nay, sir," answered the reverend gentleman, "what I 
want is, to know who you are. I have here information that 
there is in this house a notorious Jaoobito malefactor, re- 
turned from beyond seas, contrary to law, named Sir George 
Barkley. I am a magistrate for the county, sir, and I have 
information, I say." 

" Upon oath, sir i demanded Wilton. 

" No, sir, not upon oath, not upon oath," replied the 
clergyman, " but what is quite as good, upon the word of a 
Messenger of State, sir — of Mr. Arden, the Council Messen- 
ger, sir." 

** Landlord !" exclaimed Wilton, seeing the &oe of Wicks 
amongst several others at the door, " be so good as to bring 
Mr. Arden, the Messenger, here. Bring him by the collar, if 
he does not come vrillingly, I wUl be answerable for the 
consequences." 

The magistrate looked astounded; but the limdlord came 
forward vrith a grin and a low bow, saying, " The gentleman 
has mounted his horse, sir, and ridden alter those other two 
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gentlemeti who went away a quarter of an hour ago ; but, 
Lord blesB you, sur,^ he added, with a sly look, " hell never 
catoh them. Why, big horse is quite lame." 

" Tbe &ct is," replied Wilton, "this man Arden did not 
choose to come in here, as he well knew I should certainly 
send him to London in custody, to answer for his bad con- 
duct this night. — Sir, I beg to inform you, that I am private 
secretary to the Earl of Byerdale ; and that this young lady, 
the daughter of the Duke of Gaveston, having been carried 
off from the terrace near his house by agents, it is supposed, 
of the late King James II., for the puniose of drawing over 
her father to support that faction, the Duke, who is pleased 
to repose some trust in me, authorized me, by this paper 
under his hand, to search for and deliver the lady, while at 
the same time the Earl of Byerdale intrusted me with this 
warrant for the purposes herein mentioned, and put this man 
Arden, the Messenger, under my direction and control. At 
the very first sight of danger the Messenger ran away, and 
by so doing left me with every chance of my being murdered 
by a gang of evil-disposed persons in this neighbourhood. 
On his return with a lai^ body of constables and some mili- 
tary to the house of a person who is named Plessis, I under- 
stand, he refused to obey the orders I gave him, and followed 
me hither, alleging that one of two gentlemen who had come 
to my assistance, and to whom J owe my own life and the 
liberation of this lady, was the well-known personage called 
Sir George Barkley. Those gentlemen both departed, as 
soon as they saw us in safety, and T am ready to swear that 
neither of diem was Sir George Barkley ; die person this 
Messenger mistook for him being a young gentleman of four 
or five and twenty years of age.'* 

" Fhoo ! " cried the magistrate, with a long sort of whistling 
sound — " Sir George Barkley is a man of fifty, with a great 
gash on his cheek. I remember him very well, when " 

But then seeming to recollect himself, he paused abruptly, 
adding, " But pray, who was this young gentleman who so 
came to your assistance, sir ? " 

" I never saw him in my life before," replied Wilton, " and 
the name he gave himself was Captain Churchill." 

" To be sure, to be sure !" cried the clergyman j " a younger 
brother of my Lord of Marlborough's." 

" Some relation of the Marlborough &mily, I believe," 
replied Wilton, dryly. " However, I do not know the Eaxi's 
brother myself, nor am I aware whether there is any other 
Captain Churchill or not; but this was a young gentleman, 
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eridestly under diirty, aad consequently he oould not be 
Sir George B&ikle;." 

" I have searched the house high and low," said the voice 
of another stout gentleman, who now pushed his waj into 
the room; " and I can find nothing but a siok cat up in the 
garret." 

" Ay, ay, Brother Bulrush, ay, ay!" replied the clergy* 
man ; '' ay, ay, it is all explained. It is all that Messengers 
fault, and he has now run away again. This worshipfiil 
young gentleman is secretary to the Earl of Byerdale, the 
great minister; and I'm sure we ore both very sorry to have 
given him any trouble." 

" You have given me no trouble at all, gentlemen," replied 
Wilton, "and I have only to beg that if the Messenger 
return after I am goue, you vrill send him op to town to-mor- 
row morning in the ouetody of a constable. I shall not fail 
to report to Lord Byerdale your activity and zeal upon the 
present occasion; which, indeed, may be of some service, as 
I am sorry to say, that serious remonstrances have been 
made regarding this part of the country, it being intimated, 
that smuggling, coining, and even treasonable meetings and 
assemblies, are more common here than in any other part of 
Kent." 

" Indeed, sir," replied one of the justices, somewhat 
alarmed, " indeed, it is not our &ult Phey are an unruly 
set, they are a most unruly set. We do the best we may, 
but cannot manage them. — But, sir, the young lady looks 
fiitigued and tired. Had she not better come up to the par- 
sonage, and rest there this n^ht. She shall have a good 
warm bed, and Mrs. Jeffieys, who is a motherly sort of 
woman, will be quite delighted to take care of her ladyship." 

" Or Lady Bulrush either, I am sure," said the other magis- 
trate. " The manor-house is but half a mile." 

Wilton turned to Laura, to inquire what she thought fit to 
do; but the young lady, not very much prepossessed in 
favour either of the modierly sort of clergyman's wife, or the 
more elevated Lady Bulrush, by the appearance and man- 
ners of their marital representatives, leaned both her hands 
upon Wilton's arm, feeling implicit confidence in him alone, 
and security vrith him only; and, raising her eyes implor- 
ingly to his face, she said in a low voice, " Indeed, indeed, 
Wilton, I would rather not — I would rather go home to 
Beaufort House at once, to relieve my poor father's anxiety." 

" In truth," he replied, in the same tone, " I caimot but 
think it would be better for you to obtain a ni^t's rest, if 
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;oa can, rather tbau to take a long journey after such teirible 
agitation as jou haye undei^one." 

" Do not ask me — nay, do not aali me,^ she said ; and then 
taming to the magistnUes, who were conferring together, and 
settling in their own mind that a mateh was undoubtedly to 
take place between the Lady Laura and the Earl of Byer- 
dale'B secretary, Bhe added, " I am very anxious to return to 
my father, gentlemen, and as a oarriage has been already sent 
for from Stroud, I would certainly prefer going on to-night^ 
I will very grat^Eiilly," she a.dded — her apprehensions of some 
new dangers ooouning at the little publio-honse coming back 
upon her mind — " I will very gratefully accept the shelter of 
the parsonage, till the oarriage arriTes from Stroud, if by so 
doing I shall not keep the lady up beyond her usual hour." 

" Oh, not at all, madam, not at all," replied the clergyman : 
" Mrs. Je&eys will be dehghtod to see you. — Let us lose 
no time.— Wioks, when the eairiage comes, send it up to my 
house. — Ma'am, I will show your ladyship the way." 

Laura, however, still oluug to Wilton's arm, as her best 
support; and following the clergyman together, they pro- 
oeeaed to the parsonage, escorted by a number of footmen, 
forming servants, and people collected in haste, who had 
come to the examination of Wicks's house. On their arrival, 
they were ushered into a tall dining-room with carved panels, 
the atmosphere of which was strongly imbued with the min- 
gled odour of punch and tobacco, an unsavoury but at that 
time very orduiary perfume in ^e diuing-room of almost 
every country gemtleman. The mistress of the manuon, 
however, proved, in point of manners and appearance, oon- 
siderably superior to her lord and master, and did all that 
she oould iu a "very kind and dehcale manner to render l^e 
beuitifiil girl, cast for the time on her hospitality, as com- 
fortable 88 the circumstances would admit. 

It is not to be denied) indeed, that both Wilton ejtd Laura 
oould at dutt time have veiy well spared the presence of any 
otlier persons, for there were feelings in the hearts of both 
which eagerly longed for voice. There was much to be told; 
there was much to be explained ; there was much to be deter- 
mined between them. There was, indeed, the consciousness 
of mutual love, which is no shg^t blessing and comfor^ 
under any circumstances ; but that very consciouBness pro- 
duced the longing thirst for farther conunwiion which nothing 
but lore can give. 

When all has been said, indeed — ^wben the whole heart 
has been poured forth — when the first intense feelings of a 
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new passion have worn away, or, having grown &miliar to 
our bosoms, surprise us no longer, we oan better beu the 
presence of others ; for a look, an occasional word, even a 
tone, will convey to the mind of those we love, all that we 
could wish to say. But when love is fresh, and every feeling 
produced thereby is new and wondeiful to onr hearts ; when 
we make hoorly discoveries of new sensations in our own 
bosoms, and neither know how to express them, nor how to 
conceal them, the presence of others— cold, indifferent, 
strange— is no slight punishment and privation. 

Lflura endeavoured, as &r as possible, to keep down such 
feelings, but yet she could not drive them firom her bosom. 
The minutes seemed long, tedious, and heavy : from time to 
time she would fall into a fit of musing; from time to time 
she would answer wide from the question ; but it fortunately 
so happened, that the events which had lately occurred, and 
her anxiety to rejoin her father, were causes sufficient to 
account for greater inequaUtaes of condaot than these. 

In the meantime, Wilton was subjected to the same, or 
even greater pain, from the impossibihty of saying all that 
he could have vrisbed to say ; and he had, moreover, to eon- 
tend both against the civUity of his landlord, individually, 
and the curiosity of the two magistrates, conjointly, who did 
not &il, daring the time that he remained, both to press him 
to eat and drink, in spite of all denials and remonstrances, 
and to torment him with qucBtions, many of them frivolous 
in the extreme, not only conoeming the events in which he 
had been lately engaged, but also in regard to everything that 
was taking place in London. 

Nearly two hours passed in this unpleasant manner ; but 
at length the joyful sound of cairiage-wheels announced that 
the man who had been sent to Stroud had returned. Laura 
was eager to set out ; but the motherly core of good Mrs. Jef- 
freys detained her for some time longer, by insisting upon 
wrapping her warmly up in cloaks, and mantles, and hoods, 
to guard against the cold of the wintry night. 

At length all was ready ; and Wilton led her down to the 
carriage, which it seems had been procured vritb difficulty ; 
the machines called post-chaises being not so common in 
those days as they became vrithin fifty years afterwards. The 
two magistrates stood bovring low to the young lady as she 
entered the tall, long-backed, but really not uncomfortable 
vehicle. The landlord of the inn, too, and his ostler, were 
there ; and Wilton failed not to pay ^em liberally for the 
services they had rendered. He then briefly gave his ovm 
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address and that of the Duke to his revereDd entertainer, 
and entered the carriage beside the Lady Laura, witli a heait 
beating high with the hope and expectation of saying all and 
heaxing all that the voice of loTe could speak. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

For once — ^perhaps the only time that ever such a thin^ hap- 
pened in this world — hope and expectation were not disap- 
pointed. Wilton seated himself by the side of Laura, the 
postilion cracked his whip, which was then as common in 
£DgIand as it is now in France, the horses went forward, 
and the wheels rolling through the little street of High Hal- 
stow, were soon upon the road to Stroud. 

There was a silent pause between Wilton and Laura for 
some nmiiites, neither of them could very well tell why ; for 
both of them had been most anxious for the opportunity, 
and both of them had been not a little grieved that their 
former conversation had been iDterrupted. The truUi is, 
however, that very interruption had rendered the conversation 
difficult to renew ; for love — sometimes tlie most impudent of 
all powers — is at other tunes the most shy and bashfiiL 
Wilton, however, foiuid that he must not let the silence go on 
much longer, and he gently took Laura's hand in his, saying, 
perhaps somewhat obniptly — 

" Dear Laura, everything that we have to say to each 
other, must be said now." 

*' Oh, Wilton ! — " was her only reply ; but she left her 
hand in his, and he went on. 

" Yoa had just spoken, when we were interrupted," he 
siud, " words that made me very, very happy, though they 
were coupled vrith expressions of fear and apprehension. I 
have nouung to tell you, dear Laura, that can oltogedier 
remove those fears and apprehensions, but I can say some- 
thing, perhaps, that may mitigate them. You are not aware 
of the ciroumstances in which I have had the happiness of 
seeking you and finding you this night ; but you doubtless 
heard me mention, that it was your &thei who intrusted me 
with the search ; and surely, dear Laura, that must show no 
slight trust and confidence on his part — ^may I add, no slight 
regard." 

" Oh, I am snre he feels that for you," replied Laura, 
" quite sure [ but yet such a trust shows, indeed, &r more 
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regard than I knew he entertained, and that gives me some 
degree of hope. Still, I cannot judge, Wilton, unless I bad 
seen the manner in which mj father did it. Yon must tell 
me all that has been done and said in this unfortunate busi- 
ness : you must t«ll me everything that has occurred. Will 
yoa ? — and I will tell you, apoa my word, exactly what the 
impression is that it all makes upon my mind." 

Wilton had not spoken of their love ; Laura had not men- 
tioned the subject either; but they had done fully as much, 
they had referred to it as a thing known and acknowledged. 
Wilton had recalled words that had made him very happy, 
and Laara had spoken of hopes which could only apply to 
her union with himself. 

He now, however, told her all that had occnrred, briefly 
though clearly. He dwelt not, indeed, on his own feelings 
during the painful events lately past: but the few words that 
he did speak on that subject were of such a kind as to show 
Laura instantly the distress and anxie^ which her disappear- 
Alice had caused him, the agony that he had suflered when he 
thought that she was lost to Imn for ever. The whole of her 
Other's conduct, as displayed by Wilton, seemed to her 
strange and unaccountable ; and well it might do so ! for 
her lover told her the terrible state of mind in which the 
Duke had been at first, and yet he did not think fit to explain, 
in any degree, the causes which he felt sure bad prevented 
her mber from joining in the search himself. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had talcen place in the presence of Lanra, he 
judged it &r better to avoid any mention of the unfortunate 
hold which Sir John Fenwick had obtained over the Duke, 
by drawing him in to take a share, however small, in the 
great Jacobite conspiracy of the day. 

Laura, then, was greatly surprised at all she heard ; and 
that Wilton should be employed in the affair seemed to her 
not the least strange part of tjie whole business. An expres- 
sion of this surprise, however, induced Wilton to add, what 
be still in some degree feared, and had long hesitated 



to say. 
"Id. 



I do not, indeed, believe, dear Laura," he said, " that 
your Gather would have trusted me so entirely in this busi- 
ness, if it had not been for some words concerning myself 
which were spoken to him by Lord Byerdale when I was not 
present. They were repeated to me afterwards by Sher- 
brooke, and were to the effect, that although, in consequence 
of some of the late unfortunate disturbances in the country — 
the rebellions, the revoludons, the changes of dynasties that 
have happened wiUiin the last twenty years — it was necessaty 
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to oonoeaJ my biitli and Htedon, yet my blood was aa pate 
and anoiflnt as that of your faUier himaell This, I think, 
made a ehange in all his feeliags towards me." 

Wilton felt the small rounded fingers of Laura's hand rest, 
for a single insumt, more heavily in bis own, while she drew 
a deep long breath, as if a weight bad been token from her 
bosom. 

" Oh, Wilton !" she said, " it makes all the differeoee in 
his riews. It will mske all the differenoe in our fal«. Yoa 
know that it would make none to me ; that the man I loved 
would be loved under any oircumstanceB of fortune or station, 
bat with him it is the first, the greatest eonstderation. There 
may be difficulties still ; there may be oppositian ; for, aa yon 
know, I am an only otuld, and my fother thinks that nothing 
can equal what I Imve a right to expect ; but stiU that oppo- 
sition will vanish when he sees that my happiness ia oon^ 
oemed, if the great and predominant prdudioe of his eduoa- 
tdon is not arrayed against as. Oh! Wilton, Wilton, your 
words have made me very happy." 

Her words certainly made Wilton hu>py in retamj — ' 
indeed, most happy. His fate had suddenly brightened: 
from all that waa dark and cheerless, from a situation in 
which the sweet, early dream of love itself but rendered 
everything that was sombre, painful, and distressing in his 
course, more gloomy, more bitter, more fiill of despair, it had 
changed, to the possession and the hope of all that the most 
sanguine imagination could have pictured of glad, and Joy- 
fill, and happy, to the prospect of wealUi and station, to the 
hope of obtaining the being that he loved best on earth, and 
to the certain^ of posaesaing her early, her first, her warm, 
her fill) afiecdon. 

Had Wilton given way to what he felt at that moment, he 
would have olavped her to his heart and sealed the ooveoaut 
fA their love on the sweet lips that gave him snoh assurance 
of happiness. Bnt he remembered that she was there alone 
nith him, in fiill confidence, under the safeguard of all hia 
best feeliiigs, and he would not for the world have done one 
thing that in open day could have called the colour into her 
cheek. He loved her deeply, fiilly, and nobly, and thou^, 
under other oircumatanoes, be might soaroely have hesitated, 
he now forebore. But again and again he pressed hia Upe 

rn her hand, and thanked her again and again for all that 
had said, and for all the hopes and glad tidings that her 
words implied. 

Their conversation then turned to love, and to their feelings 
towards each other. Howooolditbe helped? And Wiltan 
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txAd har all ; how the pusion had grown upon bim, how he 
had Btru^led hard gainst it, how not eTeDoeBpair itself had 
been able to crush it; bow it had gone on luid increased in 
spite of himself; how intense, how ardent it had beeome. He 
could not tell her exactly, at least he would not, what he had 
felt on her account, when he beBeved that sheMras likely to 
become the bride of Lord Sherbrooke; but he told her fully, 
ay, and eloquently, what agony of mind he had endured when 
hie thought of seeing her give her hand to any other man, 
without aff>rding him an apparent chance of even malting an 
effort for himself. In short, he gave her the whole picture of 
his personal feelings; and there is no woman that is not 
gratified at seeing such a picture displayed, when she is her- 
self the ol^ct. But to a mind snch as that of Lady Laura, 
and to feelings sooh as were in her bosom, the tale offered 
higfaer and nobler souroes of delight. The lore, the deep 
love, which she ielt, uid which was now acknowledged to her 
own heart, required every suoh assoranoe of fiill sjid ample 
return as his words afforded, to render it confident and happy. 
Bat from the display of faia feelings which he now made, she 
felt, she saw, she knew that she was loved as she could wish 
to be — loved as fiilly, as intensely, as deeply, as she herself 
loved — loved with all those feelings, high, and bright, and 
sweet, whioh assured her beyond all question that the 
affection which she had inspired would be permanent as well 
as ardent 

Wilton won her, too, to q>eak upon the same subject as 
himself diough, of course, he oould not expect her to dwell 
npon what she felt in the same manner. There was a great 
difference: on the one hand, all the sensations of his heart 
towards her were boldly avowed and minutely detailed; the 
history of his love was told in language straightforward, eager, 
and powerful. The love of her bosom, on the contrary, vras 
shadowed forth rather than spoken, admitted rather than told, 
her feelings were referred to, but not depicted. 

" Yon make me glad, Wilton," she said, " by telling me 
all this, for I almost feared — and was teasing my own heart 
about it at the rectory, lest I should have done the unwomanly 
thing of loving first — I vrill not oall it, being too easOy won; 
for I should oertunly despise the woman who thought any- 
thing neces8a37 to win her, when onoe she really loved, 
fimher than the conviction of her lover's sincerity, and 
honour, and nobility of spirit. But yet I thought, that even 
you might somewhat despise me, if you found that I had loved 
yon before you loved me. And yet, Wilton," she added, after a 
momentary pause, ** I cannot help thinking that even if it 
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had been so, I should have been more pardonable than many 
people, on account of the very great services yon have 
rendered me at various times, and the perils yon have 
enooantered in my behalf. How oonld I help loving a man 
who has twice risked his life for me ?" 

" Oh, dear Laora," replied Wilton, " those services have 
been very small ones, and not worthy of your naming. I 
certainly did strive to conceal my love," he continued} but I 
believe that, let ns straggle against our feelings as we will, 
there are always some signs and tokens which show to the 
eyes of those we love — if there be any sympathy between 
their hearts and ours — that which is passing in regard to 
themselves within the most secret places of our bosom. 
There is a cabalistic language in love, Laura — unknown to 
any but those who really do love, but learnt in a moment, 
when the mighty secret is communicated to our hearts. We 
speak it to each other without knowing it, dear Laom, and 
we are understood, without an effort, if there be sympathy 
between ns." 

In such conversation wore the night away, as the carriage 
wended slowly onward. Two changes of horses were reouirad 
to carry Laura and her lover back to the metropolis, and bells 
had to be rung, ostlers and postilions wakened, horses brought 
slowly forth, and many another tedious process to be gone 
tbroiu^, which had brought the night nearly to a dose, before 
the carriage crossed the wide extent of Blackheath, and 
passed through a small part of the town of Qreenwich, which 
had then never dreamt of the ambitious project that it has 
since achieved, of climbing up that long and heavy hill. 

Wilton and Laura had sufficient matter for oonversation 
during the whole way: for when they had said all that oould 
be said of the present and the past, there still remained the 
&ture to be considered ; and Laura entreated her lover by no 
precipitate eagerness to call down upon tfaem opposition, 
which, if it showed itself of a vehement kind at first, might 
only strengthen, instead of diminishing with time. She be- 
sought him to let everything proceed as it had hitherto done, 
till his own &te was ^ty ascertained, and any doubt of his 
birth and station in society was entirely removed. 

** Till that is the case," she said, " to make any display of 
our feelings towards each other might only bring great pain 
npon us both. My father might require me not to see you, 
might positively forbid our thinking of eiioh other; whereas, 
were all difficulties on tiiat one point removed, he mi^t only 
express a regret that fortune had not been more favourable 
to you, or require a delay, to make him certain of our sincere 
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and pennanent attaohment. A&ex that poiat ia made clear, 
let us be open as tlie day with bim. In the meanwhile, he 
muBt receive you aa a Mend who has rendered him the greatest 
and deepest of serrices ; and I shall ever receive you, Wilton, 
I need not tell you, as the only dear and valued Mend that 
I possess." 

" But suppose, dear Laura," said Wilton, " suppose I were 
to see you pressed to many some one else; suppose I were 
to see some suitor in every respect qualified to hope for and 
expect your baud " 

** You do not doubt me, Wilton?" said Lady Laura. 

" Oh no !" he replied. " Not for a moment, Laura. Bat 
it would be very painful." 

" It would be so to us both," she replied; "but I would 
take oaie that the pain should soon be brought to an end. 
Depend upon it, Wiltou, it will be better as I say ; let us 
not. in order to avoid uncertain pains and dangers, run into 
certain ones." 

Wilton at once yielded to her views, and promised to be 
entirely guided by her opinion. 

The day broke upon them just as lliey were passing through 
London, on their way to Beaufort House; but the night which 
had just passed had left them with changed feelings in many 
respects. It had been one of those eventful periods which 
come in, from time to time, like revolutionB in states, to 
change entirely the very constitution of oar whole thoughts 
and feelings, to give a new character and entirely new com- 
binations to the strange microcosm within us. That great 
change had been effected in Laura by that which is the great 
first mover of a woman's deBtinies. She loved and had 
avowed her love: she was married in spirit to the man beside 
her, and she felt that to a heart like hers eternity itself could 
not dissolve the tie which bad that night been voluntarily 
established between them. She viewed not such things as 
many, nay, most other women view Uiem ; she looked not on 
such engagements, she looked not on such affections, as 
things to be taken up and dropped, to be worn to-day, in the 
gloss of novelty, and oast away to-morrow, like a fretted gar- 
ment; she judged not that it was the standing before the altar 
and receiving the ring upon her finger, and promising to wear 
out earthly existence with another human being, that con- 
stitutes the union which must join woman to the man of her 
heart. But she regarded the avowal of mutual love, the 
promise of unchanging affection, as a bond binding for ever; 
as, in fact, what we have called it, the marriage of the tpirit : 
AS a thing never to be done away, which no time oould break, 
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no oironmstaoceB disBolve: it was the wedding of— for-cTet. 
The other, the more earthly union, might be dear in proBpect 
to her heart, gladdening to all her hopes, mingled with a 
thousand bright dreams of human joy, and t«TidemesB, and 
Bweet domestic peace : but if circumstances had separated 
her the next hour from Wilton for ever, she would have felt 
that she was still his wife in heart, and ended life with the 
hope of meeting him she had ever loved, in heaven. To 
take Buoh ties npon herself, then, was in her estimation no 
light thing; and, as we have said, the period, the short 
period, of that night, was sufficient to effect a great, a total 
change in all the thoughts and feelings of her bosom. 

The change in Wilton was of a different kind, but it was 
also very great It was an epoch in man's dsBtiny. His 
mind was natorall; manly, powerful, and decided ; but he 
was very young. The events of that ni^t, however, swept 
away everything that was youthful or light &om his character 
for ever. He had acted vrith vigour, and power, and deter- 
minstion, amongst men older, better tried, and more experi- 
enced than himself. He badtaken a decided and a prominent 
E art in a scene of strife, and danger, and difficnl^, and he 
ad (to make use of that most significant though schoolboy 
phrase) *' placed himself." His character had gone through 
the ordeal : without any previous preparation, the iron had 
been hardened into steel ; and if any part had remained up 
to that moment soft or weak, the sofmess was done away, the 
weakness no longer existed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

If we were poets or fabulists, and could invcFit inanimate 
objects vrith all the qualides and feelings of animate ones ; 
if, with all the magic of old ^sop, we coold make pots and 
kettles talk, and endue barn-door fowls with the spirit of 
plulosopby, we should be tempted to say that the great gates 
of Beaufort House, together with the stone Cupids on the 
tops of the piers, ay, and the vases of carved flowers which 
stood between those Capids, turned up the nose as the anti- 
quated, ungilt, dos^, and somewhat tattered vehicle con- 
taining the Lady Laiua Gaveston and Wilton Brown rolled up. 
The postboy got off his horse j Wilton descended from the 
vehicle, and applied bis hand eagerly to the bell ; and Laura, 
who h^d certainly thou^t no part of the journey tedious, 
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did now tbink the tninutes exceasively long till the gates 
should be thrown open. In truth, the hour was still an early 
one ; the morning cold and chillj, with a grey biting east 
wind, making the whc^e scene appear as if it were looked at 
through ground glass ; and neither the porter nor the porter's 
wife iiad thought it expedient to venture forth from their 
snug bed at such an tmpcopitiouB moment. A second time 
Wilton applied his hand to the bell, and with more success 
than before, for in stays and petticoat, unlaced and half tied, 
forth rushed the grumbling porter's wife, with a murmured 
" Many come up : people are in great haste : I wonder who 
is in such a hurry I" 

The sight of Wilton, howerar, whom she had seen very 
lately wi^ the Duke, but still more the sight of her youog 
lady, instantly altered her tone and demeanour, and with a 
joyful swing she threw the gates wide open. The chaise 
was drawn round to the great doors of the house, and here a 
more ready entrance was gained. 

" Is the Duke up?" demanded Wilton, as the servant 
opened the door. 

" Oh yes, sir," replied the man : " he was up before day- 
break : but he is not out of his dressing-room yet" 

Laura ran up the steps into the vestibule, to see her &ther, 
and to relieve his mind at once from all that she knew he 
was suffering on her account She paused, however, fer a 
moment at the top to see if Wilton followed ; but he merely 
advanced a few steps, sayiog, " I will leave you to converse 
with your father ; for, of course, I have very much to do ; 
and he will be gjad to spend some time with you alone, and 
hear all that you have to tell him." 

** But you will come back," said Lady Laura, holding out 
her band to him : " you will not be away long." 

" Until the evening, perhaps," said Wilton, pressing that 
&ir hand in his own : " I may have many things to do, and 
tbe Earl may also require my presence." 

" Oh, but you must come to dinner — I insist,"' said Lady 
Laura. " You know I have a right to command now," she 
added, in a lower tone, " and therefore I will toll my hther 
to expect you at dinner." 

" I will come if I can," replied Wilton, " but " 

His sentence was interrupted, however, by the Duke's 
voice at the top of the stairs, exclaiming, " Surely that is 
Laura's voice ? Laura, Laura ! My child, my dear child !" 
And the next moment, Lady Laura, darting on, was in her 
fathei's arms. 

- Wilton Brown tonied away; and without waiting to press 
b2 
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a third person upon & scene vhioh should alirays be eaaotet' 
between two alone, he got into the postohiuse, and bade the 
poslilioD dme him back into London, for it must be recol- 
lected that Beaufort House was out df the town. This was 
easily accompliehed, ae the reader may imagine ; and having 
dreeaed himself, and removed the traces of blood and travel 
from his face, he hastened to the house of Lord Byerdale, to 
give him an aooount of the success of his expedition. 

The Earl had not been long up ; but he had already gone 
to his cabinet to write letters, and take bis chocolate at the 
same time. On entering, Wilton, without any surpriBe, 
found Arden, the Messenger, in the presence of the Earl ; for 
the man, knowmg that the situation in which he stood was a 
somewhat perilous one, was of course anxious to make the 
best of his story before the young gentleman appeared. What 
did very mnch surprise Wilton, however, was the gracious and 
even ^ectionate manner in which the Earl received him. 
He rose from his chair, advanced two or three steps to meet 
him, and shaking him warmly by the hand, exclaimed, " Wel- 
come back, my dear Wilton. So you have been fiilly and 
gall&Dtly successful, I find. But what is all this that Arden 
is telling me i He is maUng a lenible aocusation against 
you here, of letting off Sir Geoi^ Barkley, one of the 
most notorious Jacobites in Europe — a very dangerous per- 
son, indeed." 

" My lord," replied Wilton, " Mr. Arden is repeating to 
you a falsehood which he devised last night It is quite 
true, indeed, that if he had not been a most notorious coward, 
and run away at the first appearance of danger, there might 
have been a chance, though a very remote one, of our se- 
curing Sir George Barkley." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the Earl : " then yon did meet 
with him i" 

" Amongst the persons whom I hod to encoonter," replied 
Wilton, '^tiiere was a gentieman whom they called Sir 
George, and who, from lus he^ht, his age, and a deep scar 
upon his cheek, I have no eardily doubt, is Sir George 
Barkley : but he had been gone for an hour before this 
mighty brave gentleman, having collected forty or fifty people 
to keep his ovm head fi^om harm, thought fit to come back 
and seek for me. The person who was vrith me when he did 
return was a tall fine-looking young man of five or six and 
twenty," 

" Indeed !" said the Earl. " Who could that be ?" 

" He called himself Captain ChurchiU," replied Wilton. 
" I do not mean to say, my lord, that I believe bu4^ was bis 
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real name ; for I do not: but I never saw Captain Churchill 
at all ; and I never Baw this gentleman tjll the moment when 
he came to my aid and leBoued me, with the aseistance of 
another, from the hands of as desperate a set of men as I 
ever met in my life, and who would certainly have mmdered 
me had it not been for bis arrival. I have a report to make 
to your lordship upon all Mr. Arden's proceedings, who, not- 
wiUistanding your most positive commands to obey me in 
all things, has refiised to obey me in anything, and by the 
delays he has occasioned, and the obstructions he has thrown 
in my way, very nearly prevented me from effecting the 
liberalioo of Lady Laura at all." 

" Your lordship will believe what you choose," replied 
Ardeu, in a saucy tone. " All I mean to say is, I am sure 
that gentleman was not Captain Gburchill ; and so you will 
find, if you inquire. Whoever he was, Mr. Brovm aided his 
escape, and prevented me from doing my duty." 

" Your duty, sir, vraa to obey Mr. Brown," replied the 
Earl, sternly ; " for that I shall take care that you are pu- 
nished ; and if it should prove that this gentleman was really 
Captain Churchill, you shall be dismissed frx>m your office. 
You will attend here again at two o'cloclc, by which time I 
shall have written to Captain Churchill, to know whether be 
was the person present or not. — Now leave the room." 

Arden slunk doggedly away, seeing that Wilton's star 
happened to be in tiie ascendant. Had he knovm how much 
it was so, however, having often beard &e Earl speak sharply 
and discourteously to the young gentleman, he would have 
been more surprised even dum be was at the change which 
bad taken place. The moment he was gone, and the door 
closed, the Earl again shook Wilton by the hand. 

*' You have accomplished your task most brilliantly, Wil- 
ton," he said, " and I shall take care that you reap the 
reward of your diligence and activity, by any effort that 
depends upon me ; but from all that I have seen, and heard, 
and know, you are likely to obtain, from the very act itself, 
fas higher recompences than any that I could bestow. You 
are indeed a. fortunate young man." 

" I am fortunate in yoiu- lordship's approbation," replied 
Wilton ; " but I see not why you snould call me so in any 
other respect, except, indeed, in being, so fortunate as to 
effect this young lady's liberation." 

" In that very respect," replied the Earl, with a look fiill 
of meaning. " Good heavens ! my dear Wilton, are you 
blind P If you are so, I am not ; and at your age, certainly 
I should not have been blind to my own advantage. Yon 
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think, perhaps^ that because Lady Laura has refused to 
marry Sherbrooke, and broken off the proposed alliance be- 
tween our families, it would make me angry to find she had 
placed her affections anywhere else. But I tell you no, 
Wilton ! Quite the contrary is the case. The discovery 
that she has done so, at once banished all the anger and in- 
dignation that I felt If with a free heart she had so de- 
cidedly refused my son, I should have considered it as little 
less than an insult to my whole family, and, in fact, did con- 
sider it 80 till Sherbrooke himself expressed his belief that 
she was, and has been for some time, attached to you. His 
words instantly recalled to my memory all that I had re- 
marked before, how the colour came up into her cheek when- 
ever you approached her, how her eye brightened at every 
word you said. That made the matter very different. I 
could not expect the poor young lady to sacrifice her Arst 
affection to pleaoe me : nor could I wish her, as you may 
well ima^ne, to many Sherbrooke, loving you. This is the 
reason that makes me say that you are a most fortunate 
man ; for the service that you have rendered her, the im- 
mense and important service, gives you such a claim upon 
her gratitude, as to make it easy for her at once to avow her 
attachment It gives you an enormous claim upon the 
Duke, too; and I have one or two little holds upon that 
nobleman which he knows not of — by which, indeed, he 
might be not a little injured, if I were a revengeful man, but 
which I shall only use for your best interests." 

" But, my lord," replied Wilton, " you seem totally to 
foT^t my humble birth and station. How — situated as I 
am — could I dare to ask the Duke for his daughter's hand, 
the only remaining child of such a house, the heiress of 
such immense wealth ?" 

" Fear not, fear not, Wilton," said the Earl, laying his 
hand upon his arm. " Fear not : your blood is as good as 
the Duke's own ; your family, older and as noble." 

" I have sometimes thought, my lord," replied Wilton, 
wishing to gain as much information as possible — ** I have 
sometimes thought, in the utter ignorance wherein I have 
been left of my own history, that I am the son of one who 
has indeed been a father to me, Lord Sunbury, — the natural 
son, I mean." 

" Oh no ! " cried the Earl, with an air almost of indigna- 
tion: "you are no relation of his whatsoever. I knew not 
who you were when you first came hither ; but I have since 
discovered, and though at present I must not reveal any- 
tiiing forther to you, I tell you, wi&out hesitation^ to set your 
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mind at ease, to pursae your suit towards Lady Laura, if 
you have really any regard for her, and to aspire to her 
hand. In a very few months more you shall know all." 

Wilton cast down his eyes, and mused. 

"This is not a little strange," he said; "but I know I 
may place implicit reliance on your lordship's word, and 
proceed in a matter where I own my heart is deeply engaged, 
without the risk of calling upon myself a charge of gross 
presumption." 

" You may, you may," answered the Earl, eagerly; " and 
if the Duke should discover your muttial affection, and make 
any objection, merely refer mm to me. But now let us hear 
more of your adventures of yesterday and last night." 

Wilton would have been very well contented to muse for 
a few minutes over what the Earl said. Although his ex- 
perience of the world was not great, yet he had a sufficient 
portioii of good sense to supply experience in a high degree. 
This good sense told him, ^at a sudden and extraordinary 
ohai:^ in the demeanour of any man, but more especially in 
that of a man both subtle and determined, was more or less 
to be suspected. He would fain, then, have obtained time 
to seek for the real motives and views of the Earl of Byerdale, 
in the extraordinary fit of kindness and condescension which 
had seized upon him ; for he could almost £uLcy that the 
Earl was contriving bis ruin, by engaging him in some rash 
endeavour to obtain the hand of Lady Laura. 

Strong, however, in her love, he resolved to go on, to deal 
with her and with her father in all honour, and, supposing 
even that the Earl was endeavouring to play him udse, to 
try whether straightforward and upright honesty, guided by 
a clear head, a firm heart, and a well prepared mind, might 
not win the game against subtilty and worldly cunning. 

The Earl marked him as he mused for a minute, but 
saying nothing more upon the subject of his hopes, still 
pressed him to speak of the events of the preceding day. It 
was somewhat difficult for Wilton so to shape his words as 
not to mention Lord Sherbrooke, and not to involve himself 
in any such distinct account of the Jacobites and their pro- 
ceedings as might lead to their arrest, and force him at some 
future period, to become a witness against them. He suc- 
ceeded tolerably well, however. He could not, and indeed 
he did not, think it right to conceal, diat he was perfectly 
certain the men he met with were engaged in the most dark 
and dangerous designs. But be stated, at the same time, 
that such was merely the impression upon his mind, for that 
no distinct avowal of their purposes had been made in 
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" Nevertheless, my lord," he added, " I think it highly 
and absolutely neceSBaiy for you to take the same measures 
as if you knew that a general insurreclioD was contemplated, 
for I feet perfectly certain that something of the kind is in 
agitation." 

The Earl smiled. " Now tell me, Wilton," he said, 
" amongst these worthy conspirators, did you see any one 
that was personally known to yoa i " 

Wilton hesitated. 

" Come, come, my young friend," said the Earl—" you 
must speak ont We will not make an evidence of yoa, I 
promise you; and, indeed, both the King himself and all his 
ministers would be very glad that these persons should get 
beyond sea, and relieve us of their troublesome presence, 
provided — juark me — provided, there does not exist the 
dearest and most distinct proof, not alone that they are con* 
spiring to overthrow the present dynasty — for such con- 
spiracies have been going on in eveiy comer of the kingdom, 
and in the heart of every family, for the last ten years, so 
that we should only make them worse by meddling with 
them — but that these men are conspiring in a darker, a more 
dangerous, a more treasonable, or a more dishonourable 
manner, than has ever been done before. I must explain 
this business to you, Wilton, and my views upon it Politi- 
oians have adopted as a maxim that a plot discovered and 
frustrated always strengthens the hands of the existing 
government; but this maxim is far too general, and con- 
sequently often proves false and dangerous in application. 
The conditions under which the discovery and frustration of 
a plot do really strengthen the hands of government are 
peculiar. There must be circumstances attending upon the 
whole transaction which, when the plot is exposed, either 
destroy the means of future conspiracies formed upon the 
same basis, remove for ever the objects of the conspirators, 
or cause a great change in public feeling, in regard to their 
views and motives. If the discovery be so general, the 
frustration so complete, and the punishment so severe, as to 
nuse the power and authority of tlie govemment in the eyes 
of the people, to awaken a wholesome fear in the disaffected, 
and to encourage and elevate the well disposed and the 
friends of the state, a very great object is certainly gained ; 
and that which was intended to rain a govemment or over- 
throw a dynas^, serves but to root it more firmly than before. 
There ia another case, also, which is very i^j^oable at the 
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present moment. If there be something in the natore and 
designs of the conspiracy, bo odious in its means, its character, 
and its objects, as to enlist against the conspirators sensa* 
tious of horror, indignation, and contempt, one gains from 
pabltc feeling very much more by its discovery and exposure, 
titan even by the power of fear over the disaffected, and the 
elevation of triumph on the part of the well disposed. But 
in other circumstances, eillier when partial discoveries are 
made, when the Buccess is not of the most absolute, general, 
and distinct kind, when the objects of the conspirators excite 
many sympathies, the errors they commit admit of easy pallia- 
tion, the means they employ are noble, generous, and chival- 
rous, and the &te they undergo is likely to produce com- 
miseration, the detection and crushing of them only tends to 
multiply and strengthen similar endeavours. With such 
conspiracies as these, no wise minister will ever meddle, if he 
can help it; the more quiet the means he can adopt to 
frustrate them, the better; the less he exposes them and 
brings them into light, the greater will be his success ; for 
tbey are like the Lemscan serpent, whose heads multiplied 
as they were smitten off; and it is hi more easy to smother 
them privately than to smite them in public. This ie the 
view 1 myself take of the matter ; this is the view the King 
takes of it ; and you may have remarked that there has been 
no attempt made for many years to investigate or punish 
plots here and there, although we have had the proofs that 
hundreds existed every yeax. In this instance, however, the 
matter is difTerent There is reason to believe that the pre- 
sent conspiracy is one of such a dark and horrible nature, as 
instantly to excite the indignation of the whole people, to 
make aJl the better part of the Jacobites ashamed of the 
deeds of their friends, and to rouse up universal feelings of 
loyalty throughout the land. The &ct is, the thing is already 
discovered. Information has long been tendered to the 
government by various persons implicated : but acting upon 
the plan which we have generally pursued, such advances 
have been met coldly, till last night more distinct and definite 
information was given by some one, who, instead of being 
actuated by motives of gain, or of fear, as we suspected in 
all other cases, came forward, it seems, from persontd feelings 
of gratitude towards the King himself. His majesty promised 
tliis person not to bring him forward in the business at all, 
and has refiised to give up his name, even to me. But bis 
conviction of the truth of all that was told was so strong, that 
the previous informer was sent for last night at one o'clock 
to the palace at Kennngton, to which place I also had been 
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summoned. Tlie whole toots, the nameg, the designs of 
eTeiybody concerned, were then completely discovered, and 
I have been busying myself ever since I rose, in adopting 
the proper measures for arresting and punishing the persons 
directly implicated. Having explained to yoa these views, 
I must now put my question again. Did you see any one 
amongst these conspirators with whose person you were ac- 
quainted i I only oak for my own satisfaction, and on every 
account shall abstain &om bringing your name forward, in 
the slightest degree." 

" There was only one person, my lord," replied Wilton, 
who had listened with deep interest to this long det^ ; 
" there was only one person, my lord, that I had ever know- 
ingly seen before, and that was Sir John Fenwiok." 

" I signed a warrant for his arrest half an hour ago," re- 
joined the Earl, " and there are two Messengers seeking him 
at this moment. I think you said you saw Sir Oeorge 
Barkleyf" 

" I cannot absolutely say that, my lord," replied Wilton ; 
" but I certainly saw a gendeman whom I believed, and most 
finnly do still believe, to be him : he was a tall, thin, sinisler- 
looking man, of a somewhat saturnine complexion, wirii a 
deep scar on his cheek." 

" The same, the same," said the Earl, *' undoubtedly the 
same. Listen, if you know any of these names;" and he 
read &om a list — " Sir William Parkyns, Captain Rookwood, 
Captain Lowick, Sir John Friend, Chamock, Cranbume, the 
Earl of Aylesbury " 

"The Earl certainly was not there, my lord," replied 
Wilton; " for I know him well by sight, and I saw no one, 
I can assure you, whom I knew, but Sir John Fenwich." 

" And this Plessis, at whose house you saw them," con- 
tinued the Earl — " did he seem to be taking a share in the 
business with them i He is an old friend of mine, this Master 
Plessis; and obtains for me some of the best information 
that I ever get from abroad. I do not know what I should 
do without Plessis. He is the most usefiil man in the world. 
We must let him off, at all events ; but it will be no bad 
thing to have a rope round his neck, either." 

" I cannot say, my lord," replied Wilton, " that he took 
any part whatsoevep in the business. In the matter of setting 
free Lady Laura, he showed himself more afraid of these 
good gentry than fond of them, and after their arrival, he ran 
away and hid himself." 

" And yet," said the Earl, " he's a rank Jacobite, too. Bat 
Uiat does not signify. He's an excellent «reabire, and the 
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greatest logue in Christendon). All diig chocolate comeB 
from him; there's nothing hke it in Europe. Won't you 
take some, Wilton? I forgot to ask if you had broken yonr 
fost." — Wilton replied that he had not, and the Earl made 
him sit down and follow his example, of writing letters and 
taking his chocolate at the same time. One of the notes, 
however, which the Earl himself wrote, attracted his secretary's 
attention in some degree; for as soon as Lord Byerdale had 
ooncladed it, he rang the bell and gave it te a servant, say- 
ing, " Take that to Captain Churchill's lodgings. You know 
i*here he lives, just in Duke Street. Wait for an answer." 

The man went away, and business proceeded. At the end 
of about an hour, however, the servant returned, saying, as 
an excuse for his long absence, that Captain Churchill was in 
bed when he reached his house, and that his valet had refused 
to wake him. 

" When he did wake, however, my lord," added the man, 
" he said he would not detain me to write a note, as I had 
been kept so long already; but would wait upon your lord- 
ship at the hour you named." ^ 

Shortly after the return of the servant, the Eari took up 
his papers, and prepared to proceed to Whitehall. Before 
be went, however, he paused opposite to the table at vrhich 
Wilton was writing, and looking at him for a moment with a 
smile, he said, — 

"Yon are surprised, WUton, and have been puzzling 
yourself with the reason why I take so much more interest 
in you than I used to do. I will explain it all to you, Wilton, 
in one word. I did not at first know who you were. I now 
do, as I have before hinted; and my conduct to one whom I 
believed to be a natoral son of the Eart of Sunbury, and 
who was forced upon me somewhat against my own will, was 
of course very different from that which I show towards a 
young gentleman of a high an d noble family, not very distantly 
related to myself. — Now are you satisfied P" 

And with these words he left the room. Yet, strange to 
say, Wilton, thou^ not a little surprised at what he heard, 
knew the Earl of Byerdale, and was nof satisfied. But at all 
events, the words which had passed set his mind at ease, in 
regard to Laura. He now felt that he was committing no 
breach of confidence ; that he was pursuing no presumptuoas 
snit, in seeking the object of his dearest ana his brightest 
hopes ; that though fortune might still be adverse, and such 
wealth might never be his, as te place him in a position equal, 
in that respect, to herself yet he had every right and title to 
strive for her hand with tiie noblest of the land. 
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Wilton did not, indeed, entertain the Tain thought that he 
brought with him a treasuiy of distinguished talents, high 
and noble feelings, a generous Bpirit, and a gallant heart — 
qualities which many a competitor, if not most, would 
want: — he did not, indeed, so argue the matter with himself; 
but there was in his bosom the proud consciousness of 
deserving well, and the still more stiengthening and embold- 
ening confidence, of loving well, trulj, nobly, as Laura 
deserved to be loved. 

Still, however, be was not satisfied wiA the sudden change 
in the Earl of Byerdale: there was something in it that 
roused suspicion ; and he resolved to watch all that noble- 
man's proceedings steadily and keenly, and if posdble never 
to be off his guard for a moment. 

Before th^ time appointed for the return of Arden, the 
Messenger, the Earl himself came home, bearing a smile of 
dark satisfaction on his countenance. 

" Four or five of these gentry," he said, as he entered, 
" are already in custody, and one or two have been brought 
before the council. A man of the name of Cook, and 
another, seem well inclined to become approvers. If so, the 
matter will be easily managed. I find the rumour is spread- 
ing all over the town, with various addittons and improve- 
ments, of coarse. I even hear that there were reports of it 
all yesterday, though neither the King, nor I, nor any one else> 
knew aught of the matter then." 

" Are any of the principals caught, my lord i" demanded 
WUton. " I confess, 1 believe that man, Sir John Fenwick, 
to be as great a villain as any upon earth ; nor do I look upon 
him as a man of much courage either." 

"He is not caught," replied the Earl; "but we have got 
one poor foolish fellow, called Sir John Friend, who has 
shown himself a friend to anybody but himself;" and he 
laughed at bis own joke. " I rather suspect," he continued, 
" that there are a good many people not a little anxious for 
Fenwick's escape. With the exception of Sir George Bark- 
ley, he is undoubtedly the man of most importance amongst 
ihem. He is nearly connected, you know, with all the 
Howards, and was very intimate with your good friend the 
Duke. He is well acquainted with Lord Aylesbury, too; 
and I can tell you there are a good many suspicions in that 
quarter. There is another noble lord, Lord Montgomery, 
implicated ; and all these good folks are suspected," and he 
proceeded to read a list of some twenty or thirty names. 
" But there is no intention of dealing harshly," he added; 
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** and a distinotioD will be mode between the more culpable 
and the less. Pray bas Captain Ghuichill been here?" 

" Not yet tbat I bave heard of, my lord," replied Wilton ; 
" but I uiirly tell youi lordship that I do not think be was 
the man I saw, though that was the name given." 

The Earl rang the bell which stood upon the table, and 
when A servant appeared, demanded if Captain Churchill had 
been there. 

The servant replied in the negative, but added that Mr. 
Arden was waiting. The Earl ordered him to be sent in; 
and the Messenger accordingly entered, bearing on his face 
an air of triumph and insolence which provoked Wilton's 
anger a good deal. 

"Well, my lord," be said, not waiting for the Earl of 
Byerdale to speak — "I have got proof positive now, for I 
have been at Captain CbnrchUl's lodgings, pumping his ser* 
vants, and they tell me that he was very ill all yesterday, 
as, indeed, I knew be was, and in bed the greater part of the 
day." 

"Indeed!" said the Earl. "This is strange enough ! But 
as you say, Wilton, that you do not think it was really 
Captain Churchill, the name might be given merely as a nam 
de ffuerre, and the person giving it might be a very honest 
man, too." 

Before he could conclude, one of the servants announced 
that Captain Churchill waited without; and in a moment 
after he was admitted, presenting to Wilton's eyes a person 
not very unlike in size and form the Duke of Berwick, and 
somewhat resembling him in countenance, but several years 
older, and somewhat darker in complexion. 

He entered with a gay and smiling air, and with a grace of 
carriage and demeanour which was common to himself and 
his brother, afterwards the famous Duke of Marlborough. 

" Why, my lord," he said, advancing towards Lord 
Byerdale, and shaking blm by the hand, " I am almost 
alarmed at your unexpected summons, especially after all 
the terrible doings which I hear have taken place. Why, 
they tell me that the gates of Newgate have never ceased 
turning upon their binges all the morning, and that the Tower 
itself is full." 

" Not quite so bad as that," replied the Earl : " but I am 
sure, my dear Captain, you have nothing to fear in such a 
matter." 

" Not that I knew of," answered Churchill, " and 1 would 
have come at once when you wrote; but, to say the truth, I 
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was up tate last night, and slept till nearly noon this morning. 
— Bu^ bless my soul!" he oontinued, turaing towards WU- 
ton— to that gentleman's utter surprioe and astonishment — 
" is not this my good firiend, Mr. Wilton Brown, your lord- 
ship's secretary i" and advancing a step or two, he shook 
Wilton heartily by the hand. 

*' How is the young lady ?" he continued. " I hope you 
got quite safe to London with your fair ohai^?" 

The countenance of Arden, the Messenger, presented a 
ludicrous picture of disappointment aud consternation. 
Wilton was certainly even more surprised than himself; hut 
he did not suffer his face to betray any expression of wonder, 
though, it must be ovmed, he felt a strong ioohnation to laugh. 
He replied, however, calmly to Ghurchdl's question, — 

" I thank you very much, sir: she got quite safe to 
London. At an early hour this morning I left her vrith her 
fether," 

" Then, Captfun Churchill," said the Earl, " you are 
neither more nor less than the person who rendered my 
young friend Wilton, here, suoh very good assistance last 
night" 

Churchill made a low and complimentary bow, replying, 
" Oh, my lord, you are too good! The assistance that I 
rendered him was little enough, I can assure you. His own 
gaUantry and good conduct did much more than I could pos- 
sibly do. — But I hope and trust my good Mend, Arden, the 
Messenger, there, is not waiting for me ; for I can assure 
your lordship that, though I was upon a hule frolic last 
night, which I might'not very well like to have inquired into, 
it was certainly nothing of a Jacobitical nature, as you may 
well suppose, and as my good friend, Mr. Brovm, here, can 
testify." 

" I do not in the slightest degree suspect you, Churchill," 
replied the Earl. " The only point was to ascertain whether 
it was you or Sir George Barkley who was vrith my friend 
Wilton, here, last night; Arden, the Messenger, who has be- 
haved very ill throughout the whole business, positively 
swearing, this morning, that Wilton was accompanied along 
part of the road by Sir George Barkley, the well-known 
traitor, and that he, Wilton, my private secretary, connived at 
and aided his escape." 

" I can assure your lordship," replied Churchill, in a per- 
fectly grave tone, " on my honour as a gentleman, I have the 
most perfect certunty, and could prove, if necessair, that 
the charge is entirely and totally false; that Sir George 
Barkley did not accompany your young friend for a single 
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step, and that he was only accompanied by a fiur lady with 
very briglit eyes, by another gentleman whom I understand to 
be a certain Captun Byerly — a very respectable man, only 
that he rides a little hard upon the ^ng's Highway— and by 
a person, of perhaps less impoitanoe and repute, named 
Captain Chmrobill." 

" That is quite satis&otory, my dear sir," replied the Earl. 
" Yon bear, Mr. Arden. Be so good as to quit the room, and 
to remember, that from this moment you are no longer a 
Messenger of State." 

Wilton could almost have found it in his heart to inter- 
pose, knowing all that he did Icnow ; bat when he recollected 
the whole course of the man's bad conduct, he felt that the 
retribution which bad &llen upon him was but just, and he 
left the matter to take its course. Churchill then conversed 
for a few minutes with the Earl, in an under tone ; and as 
the business of the day seemed over, Wilton prepared to 
take bis departure. 

" Wait one moment, Mr. Brown," said Churchill, " and if 
you are going my way, I will accompany you." 

" You will not &il, my dear Wilton, I trust," said the 
Earl, " to visit the young lady, and inquire after her healA. 
Fray present my most devoted homage to her, and assure 
her that I have been moat uneasy at her situation, and 
grieved for all that she must have undergone. I shall cer- 
tainly wait upon her to-morrow. In the meandme," he 
added, in a lower tone, " do not entertain any apprehensions 
in regard to your situation. Oo boldly forward, make sure 
of her heart, and all the rest will be rendered much more 
easy than you imagine. Nothing that I oan do for you shall 
be wanting ; and you have only to let me know when yon 
have any eng^ement at Beaufort House, and I will find 
means to do without your attendance here. — I beg your 
pardon. Captain Churchill ; I only wished to give this young 
gentlemaii a word of good advioe before he left me." 

" And I only waited till he was ready, my lord," replied 
Churchill, " to take my leave of your lordship, wishing you 
fVdl success in dealing with the nest of vagabonds you have 
got hold of." 

Thus saying, he took hts leave, and quitting the house 
together with Wilton, put his arm through his, and walked 
on as familiarly as if they had been old acquaintances. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



It may be made a question of very great doubt, whether the 
fe^ully — and it is indisputably a faculty of the mind in its 
first freshness — the faculty of wondering at anything extra- 
ordinary, or out of the common course of our knowledge, is 
or is not productive of advantage as well as pleasure to us. 
But there can be no question whatsoever, Uiat very great 
advantages are attached to the power of concealing our 
wonder. Nothing, indeed, should surprise us in life, for we 
are surrounded by daily miracles ; nothing should surprise, 
becauae the combination of means in the hand of Almighty 
Power must be infinite ; and to permit our wonder to appear 
at anything, is but to confess ourselves inexperienced, or 
unobserving, or thoughtless ; and yet with all that^ it is a 
very pleasant sensation. 

WUton Brown, from his commerce with the world, and 
especially from the somewhat hard lessons which he had 
received in the house of the Earl of Byerdale, had been 
taught, in communicating with persons unlcnown and indif- 
ferent to him, to put a strong restraint upon the expression 
of his feelings. On the present occasion, not having the 
slightest knowledge or conception of Captain Churchill's 
character, he walked on beside him, as their way seemed to 
lie together, without the slightest inquiry or expression of 
surprise in regard to what had taken place ; and Captain 
ChuTohill was almost inclined to believe that his young com- 
panion was dull, apathetic, and insensible, although he had 
good reason to know the contrary. The silence, however, 
did somewhat annoy him ; for he was not without a certain 
share of good-humoured vanity ; and he thought, and thought 
justly, that he had acted his part to admiration. He resolved, 
therefore, to say nothing upon the subject either, aa far as he 
could avoid it; and thus, strange to say, after the extra- 
ordinary scene which had taken place, the two people who 
had borne a part therein had got as far as the door of Captain 
Churchiirs house in Duke-street, without interchan^g a 
word upon the subject. There, however, Wilton was about 
to take his leave ; but Churchill stopped him, saying, — 

" Do me the favour of coming in for a moment or two, 
Mr. Brown. I have something which I wish to give you." 

Wilton followed him up stairs, with merely some reply in 
the common course of civility; and Churchill, opening a 
cabinet in the drawing-room, took out a handsome diamond 
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ring, saying, " I have received a commiBsioD this momingfroin 
a near relation of mine, ^ho considers that he owes his life 
to you, to beg your acceptance of this little token, to remem- 
ber him by when you look upon it He sent it to me by a 
messenger at the moment that he was embarking for France, 
together with a letter of instructions as to bow he wished me 
to act in case of there being any question regarding the 
transactions of last night" 

"I saw," replied Wilton, "that yonmust have got informa- 
tion some way ; but in whatever way you did get that infor- 
mation, you certainly played your part as admirably as it was 
possible to conceive. I fear I did not play mine quite so 
well, for I was taken by surprise." 

" Oh, quite well enough, quite well enough," replied Captain 
Cburohill. " To say l£e truth, my task was somewhat of a 
delicate one, for in diese days one might easily involve one's 
self in imputations difficult to be got rid of again. My 
&mily have chosen our parts so strongly and decidedly, that 
my young relation did not venture to see me when he was in 
London ; not, indeed, from any fear of my betraying him, — 
for that, of course, was out of the question, — but rather from 
the apprehension of committing me. He trusted me with 
this other matter, however, probably not knowing, first, that 
I wa£ ill, and bad been in bed all yesterday, and, next, that 
this diabolical plot for assassinating the King and admitting 
the enemy into die heart of the land has been discovered. 
The letter came about an hour after Lord Byerdale's, and 
just in time to save me from denying that I was out of my 
own house all yesterday. But you do not take the ring, 
Mr. Brown : pray accept it as a mere token of gratitude and 
esteem on the part of the Duke. His esteem, I can assure 
you, is worth having." 

" I doubt it not in the least, my dear sir," replied Wilton ; 
" but yet I must beg to decline his gift: in ue first place, 
because I am entitled to no gratitude; and in the next^ 
because the Duke must be considered as an enemy of the 
government I serve. He certainly saved my life ; for I do 
not suppose the man who was in the act of firing at me would 
have missed his mark, if his band bad not been knocked up. 
After that I could not, of course, suffer the Duke to be 
arrested by my side, if I could help it, and therefore I did 
what I could to assist him, bnt that was little." 

Churchill endeavoured, by various arguments, to persuade 
his young companion to receive the ring ; but Wilton would 
not suffer himself to be moved upon the subject ; and bad, 
at all events, the satisfaelion of heaxing Churchill himself 
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acknowledge, as he was taking his leave, " Well, after all, I 
believe you are right." 

Their confereDce was not very long ; for it may be easily 
imagined, that one of tlie party, at least, was anxious to pro- 
ceed on bis way in another direction ; and leaving Captain 
Churchill as soon as he decently could, Wilton returned to 
his house, changed his dress, and entered one of those 
vehicles called hackney coaches, which, in the days of King 
William III., were as rumbling and crazy, and even more 
slow, tliBD at present. 

Before he reached Beaufort House, Wilton's patience was 
well nigh exhausted ; but if we may tell the truth, there was 
one as impatient as himself. When they had arrived that 
morning at Beaufort House, Laura's thoughts had been 
divided. Her anxiety to see her Either, to tell him she was 
safe, to give Joy to the heart of one she loved with the fullest 
feelings of Uial afTection, had a strong share in all her sen- 
sations ; but that was over, and her mind turned to Wilton 
again. lo telling her father all that bad occurred, in recount- 
ing everything that Wilton had done, in bearing from the 
Duke himself all her lover's exertions and anxiety, till he 
obtained some clue to the place where she was detmned, 
vivid images were continually brought up before her mind of 
things that were most sweet to contemplate. When she 
retired to her own chamber, although she strove, at her 
father's request, to obtain sleep, those sweet but ^taUng 
images followed her still, and every word, and tone, and look 
of him she loved, returned to her memory, and banished 
slumber altogether from her pillow. 

Ou whatever part of his conduct memory rested, to the 
eyes of affection it seemed all that could be desired. If she 
thought of him standing boldly in the presence of superior 
numbers — calm, cool, unintimidated, decided} or a she 
rficalled his conduct to the Duke of Berwick, generously 
risking all rather than not repay that nobleman's gallant 
interposition in his &ivour by similar efforts in his behalf; or 
if she recollected his behaviour to herself, when alone under 
his care and guidance, the tenderness, the gentleness, the 
delicate forbearance, the consideration for all her feelings, 
and for every difficult point of her situation which he hod 
displayed— each part of bis behaviour seemed to her partial 
eyes lul that she could have dreamed of excellent ana good, 
and each part stood out in bright apposition with the other ; 
the gentle kindness contrasting strongly with the firm and 
courageous determination; the generous and unhesitating 
protection of an upright and gallant enemy, seeming but the 
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more bright from his calm and pradent bearing towards a 
body of low-minded and ill-designing traitors. 

I'faua, dming the time that she remained alone, her thoughts 
were all of him, and those thoughts were all sweet. Grati- 
tude, it is true, might derive a great portion of its brightness 
from love: hut Laura &ncied that she had not said half 
enough in return for all that he had done in her behalf: she 
fancied that she had scaroely spoken her thanks safficiently 
warmly, and she longed to see him again, to talk over all 
that had taken plaoe, to assure him of ber deep, deep grati- 
tude, and, perhaps — dmugh she did not acknowledge that 
purpose to her own heart— to assure him also still more fiilly 
of her uQohanging affeotion. Laura had never felt, even in 
the least degree, what love is before. She was not one of 
the many who trifle away their heart's brightest affections 
pieoe by piece. She had given her love all at once, and the 
sensation was the more overpowering. 

At length, then, as the hour approached when she supposed 
he might be likely to return, she rose and dressed herself, 
and peibaps that day she thought more of her beauty than 
she had ever done before in life i but it was uot with any 
v&in pleasure ; for she thought of it only inasmuch as it might 
please another whom she loved. We can all surely remem- 
ber how, when in the days of our childhood we have had 
some present to f^ve to a dear friend, we have looked at it 
and considered it, and fancied it even more valuable and 
delightfol than it really was, with the bright hope of its ap- 
pearing so to the person for whom it vras destined. Thus 
vrith her toilet, Laura let her maid take as much pains as she 
would; and when she saw in the glass as lovely a face and 
form as that instmment of vanity ever reflected, and could 
not help acknowledging that it was so, she smiled with a 
pleasure that she had never felt before, to think that beauty 
also was a part of the dowry of bright things which she was 
to bring to him she loved. 

Though the maid was somewhat longer with her mistress's 
toilet than usual, delaying it for a little, perhaps, with a view 
of obtaining farther information than Lady Laura was in- 
clined to give her, upon all the events of the two or three 
days preceding, yet Laura was down in the saloon some 
time before the dinner-hour, and she looked not a little 
anxiously for the coming of Wilton. She was uot inclined 
to chide him for delay, for she knew that it would be no fault 
of his if he were not there early. The Duke, not knowing 
that she had risen, had gone out; but be, too, had left her 
heart hi^py in the morning when they parted, by answering 
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her, when she told him of the invitation she had given, wiUi 
Buch encomiums of her deliverer, of his manner, of his cha- 
racter, of his person, and of his mind, that Laura was almost 
tempted into hopes more bright than the reality. 

Notwithstanding all delays Wilton did at length arrive, and 
that, too, before the Duke returned, so that Laura bad time 
to tell him how happy her father's praises of him had made 
her, and to insinuate hopes, though she did not venture ab- 
solutely to express them. Her words, and her manner, and 
her look, in consequeuoe of all that had been passing in her 
mind during the morning, were more wann, more tender than 
they had even been before ; and who could blame Wilton, 
or say that he presumed, if he, too, gave way somewhat more 
to the warm and passionate love of his own heart, than he 
had dared to venture during their preceding intercourse i 

Laura did not blame him. She blushed, indeed, as he 
pressed her to his heatt, though he was the man whom she loved 
best on earth; but yet, though she blushed, she felt no vrrong: 
she felt, on the contrary, the same pure and endearing af- 
fection towards him that he felt for hei, and knew that gentle 
pressure to be but an expression, on bis part, of the same 
high, holy, and noble love with which she could have clung 
to his bosom in any moment of danger, difficulty or distress. 

At length the Duke made his appeaxanoe; and eagerly 
grasped Wilton's hand in both his own, thanking him a 
tfiousand and a thousand times for restoring to him his be- 
loved child, and telling him that no words or deeds could 
ever express his gratitude. Indeed, so much more eager, 
so much more demonstrative, was his whole demeanour, than 
that of his daughter, that be blamed Laura, for coldness in 
expressing what she felt only too warmly for words; and 
until dinner was announced, he continued talking over all 
that had occurred, and inquiring a^^n and again into each 
particular. 

As they went into the dining-room, however, he made a 
sign to his dai^hter, whom he had cautioned before, and 
whispered to Wilton, " Of course, we must not talk of these 
things before the servants." 

All that had passed placed Wilton now in a far different 
situation with the Duke and his daughter from that in which 
he had ever stood before. His mind was perfectly at ease 
with them, and the relief had ite natural effect on his conver- 
sation: all the treasures of his mind, all the high feelings 
of his heart, he knew might be displayed fearlessly. He did 
not, indeed, seek to bring those treastu^d feelings forward; 
he did not strive to shine, as it u called, for that striving must 
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in itself always ^ve a want of ease. But poor, indeed, must 
be thu mind, dull and slow the imagination, which, out of the 
ordinary things of life— ay ! even out of the everyday con- 
versation of beings inferior to itself — does not naturally and 
easily derive immense, unfathomable currents of thought, com- 
binations of fancy, of feeling, and of reflection, which only 
want the licence of the will to flow on and sparkle as they go. 
It is, that the Will refuses that licence when we are with 
those that we despise or dislike : it is, that we voluntarily shut 
the flood-gates, and will not allow the streams to rush forth. 
But with Wilton it was very, very diflerent now : he was in 
the presence of one whose eye was sunshine to him, whose 
mind was of an equal tone with his own ; and there was be- 
sides in his bosom that strong passion in its strongest form 
which gives to everything it mingles with its own depth, and 
intensi^, and power — which, like a mountain torrent, sud- 
denly poured into the bed of some summer rividet, changes 
it at once in force, in speed, in depth — that passion which 
has made dumb men eloquent, and cowards brave. 

Thus, though tlie conversation began with ordinary subjects, 
touched but upon matters of taste and amusement, and ap- 
proached deeper feelings only as a deviation ftom its regular 
course, yet at every turn it took, Wilton's mind displayed 
its riohness and its power j till the Duke, who had considerable 
taste and natural feeling, as well as high cultivation of mind, ' 
looked with surprise and admiration towards his daughter; 
and every now and then Laura herself, almost breathless 
with mingled feelings of pleaenre, pride, and affection, turned 
ber eyes upon her father, and marked his sensations with a 
happy smile. 

And yet it was aU so natural, so easy, so unafiected, that 
one felt there was neither effort nor presumption. There 
was nothing of what the vulgar mass of common society call 
eloquence about it; but there was the true eloquence, which 
by a single tonch wakes the sound that we desire to produce 
in the heart of another: which by one bright instantaneous 
flash lights up, to the perception of every one around, each 
point that we wish them to behold. Eloquence consists not 
in many words, but in few words: the thoughts, the associ- 
ations, the images, may be many, but the acme of eloquence 
is in the rapidity of their expression. 

Wilton, then, did not in any degree presume. He ditamried 
upon nothing ; he did not even attempt to lead. The Duke 
led the conversation, and he followed: but it was like that 
famous entry of the Roman emperor, where an eagle was 
Men hovering round and round his head: the royal bird 
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followed, indeed, the monarch; bnt in his flight took ten 
times a wider scope: the people hailed with loud ^mtnlations 
the approach of Gsesar, but in the attendant bird they reco- 
gnised Jove. The Dnlie, however, who had taste, as we have 
said, and feeling, and who, in regard to couTersational powers, 
was not a Tain man, was delighted with his guest, and laid 
himself out to lead Wilton on towards sabjeots on which he 
thought he would shine: but there was one very extraor- 
dinajy thing in the historj' of that afternoon. There was 
not a servant in the ball — no, neither the laced and ribanded 
lackey lately hired in London, the old blue botdes from the 
country mansion, the stately buUer and his understrapper of 
the cellaret, nor the Duke's own French gentleman, who stood 
very close to his master's elbow during the whole of dinner- 
time — there was not one that did not clearly and perfectly 
perceive that their young lady was in Jove with her hand- 
some deliverer, and did not comment upon it in their several 
spheres, when they quitted the room. Every one felt posi- 
tive that the matter was all arranged, and the wedding was 
soon to take place ; and, to say the truth, so much had Wilton 
in general won upon their esteem by one means or another, 
that the only objection urged against him, in the various 
councils which were held upon the subject, was, that his name 
was Brown, that he had not a vit-i-vis, and that he kept only 
two horses. 

The two or three last sentences, it must be owned, are 
lamentable digressions ; for we have not yet stated what the 
extraordinary thing was. It was not in the least degree ex- 
traordinary ^at the servants should all find out the secret (^ 
Laura's heart; for her eyes told it every time that she looked 
at Wilton; but it is very extraordinary, indeed, that her 
fiither should never find it ont, when every one else that was 
present did. Is it that there is a magio haze which surrounds 
love, that can never be penetrated by the eyes of parents or 
g^uardians, till some particular allotted moment is arrived ? 
I cannot tell ; so, however, has it always proved, and so in 
all probability it ever will. 

Such was the case with the Duke al the present moment. 
Although there was every opportunity for his daughter and 
Wilton &lling in love with each other; although there was 
every reasonable cause thereunto them moving— youth, and 
beauty, and warm hearts, and gratitude, and interesting situa- 
tions: although there was every probability that time, place, 
and circumstance could afford ; although there was every indi- 
cation, sign, symptom, and appearance, that it was absolutely 
the case at that very moment, yetthe Duke saw nothing of it. 
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did DOt believe it ezistod, did not imagine that it was likely 
ever to exist, asd was quite prepared to be aetonished, sur- 
prised, and mortified, at whatever period the fact, by the will 
of fate, ahould be forced upon his understanding. 

Sucb was the state of all parties at the time when Laura 
rose from the table, and left faei fiither and Wilton alone. 
Now the bad custom of men sitting together and drinking 
immense and detrimental quantities of variouB kinds of wine, 
was at that time at its very acme; bo much so, indeed, that 
there is more than one recorded instance, in the years 1695 
and 1696, of gentlemen — yes, reader, actually gentlemen, that 
is to say, persons who bad had every advantage of birth, for- 
tune, and eduoatioa — killing themselves vrith intoxicatibn, 
exactly in the manner which a noble but most unhappy bard 
of our own days has described, in — 



Od diis subject, however, we shall not dwell, as we may be 
fiUed, perhaps, in the very beginning of the next chapter, to 
touch upon some of the other peculiar habits of those days. 

Now neither Wilton nor the Duke were at all addicted to 
the vice we have mentioned; and Wilton had certainly much 
stronger attraotions in another room of that house than any 
that the Duke's cellar could afford him. The Duke, too, had 
small inclination usoally to sit long at table; but on the pre- 
sent occasion he had an object in detaining his young &iend 
in the dining-room after Lady Laura had departed. Wilton's 
eyes saw him turn towards him several times, while the ser- 
vants were busy about the table, and bad, indeed, even during 
dinner, remarked a certain sort of restlessness, which he at- 
tributed, and rightly, to an anxie^ regarding the plots of 
the Jacobites, in which the peer had so nearly involved 
himsell 

At length, when the room was cleared and the door dosed, 
the Duke drew round his ohair towards the fire, beg^g his 
young friend to do die same, and mingling the matter of 
alarm even with his invitation to die first glass of wine, 
" My dear Wilton," he said — " yon must permit me to call 
you BO, for I can now look upon you as little less than a son 
— I vrish you to give me a fidler account of all this business 
than poor Laura can, for there is news current about the 
town to-day which somewhat alarms me, though I do not 
think there is any need of alarm either. But surely, Wilton, 
they could not bring me in as at all accessory to a plot 
.which 1 would have nothing to do with." 
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"Oh no, my lord, I should think not," replied Wilton, 
without much consideration. " I know it is the vrish of the 
government only to punish the chief offenders." 

" Then yon tlunk it is really all discovered, as they say ?" 
demanded the Duke. 

" I know it is," replied Wilton. " Several of the con- 
spirators are already in custody, and warrants are issued, I 
understand, against the rest. As far ea I can judge, two 
or three will turn King's evidence, and the rest wilt be exe- 
cuted." 

*' Good God '. " exclaimed the Duke. " I heard Bomething 
of the business when I was out, but scarcely gave it credit 
It seemed so suddenly discovered." 

" I believe the government have had the clue in their 
hands for some time," replied Wilton, " but have only 
availed themselves of it lately." 

" Have you heard any one named, Wilton ? " demanded 
the Duke again ; " any of those who are taken, or any of 
those who are suspected P" 

" Sir John Friend has been arrested this morning," replied 
Wilton ; " a person named Cranbume, and another called 
Rookwood. I heard the names of those who are suspected 
also read over." 

" Then I adjure you, my dear young friend," cried the 
Duke, starting up, and grasping his hand in great agitation 
— " I adjure you, by aJl the regard that exists between us, 
and all uiat you have done for me and my poor ohild, to tell 
me if my name was amongst the rest" 

" No, It certainly was not," replied Wilton ; and aa he 
spoke, the Duke suffered himself to sink back into his chair 
again, with a long and relieved sigh. 

The moment Wilton had uttered his reply, however, he 
recollected that there was one name in the list at which Lord 
Byerdale had hesitated ; and he then feared that he might 
be leading the Duke into error. Knowing, however, that 
Laura's father had been but at one of the meetings of the 
conspirators, and being perfectly sure, that, startled and 
dismayed by what he had heard of their plans, he had in- 
stantly withdrawn from all association with them, he did not 
doubt that no serious danger could exist in his case, and 
therefore thought it unnecessary to agitate his mind, by 
suggesting the doubt which had suddenly eome into his 

He knew, indeed, that any alarm which the Duke might 
feel, wonld bat make Laura's fiuher lean more entirely day 
by day upon him, wbo, with the exception of the oonspiratora 
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themselves, was the 0QI7 person who possessed the dangerous 
secret which caused him so much ag:itation. But Wilton 
was not a man to consider his own interests in any such 
matter, and he determined, after a moment's consideration, 
to 8a.y nothing of the doubts which had just arisen. A pause 
had ensued, however, for the Du]£e, busied with his own 
feelings, had suffered his thoughts to run back into the past; 
and, as is the case with every human being whose mind 
dwells upon the acts that ai'e irrevocable, he found matter for 
sorrow and regret. After about five minutes' silence, during 
which they both continued to gaze thoughtfully into the fire, 
the Duke returned to the matter before them by saying — 

** 1 wish to heavens, my dear young friend, I had taken 
your advice, and not gone to this meeting at all ; or that you 
bad given me a fuller intimation of what was intended." 

" 1 could not, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton, ** for I 
had no fuller knowledge myself; I only conveyed to you a 
message I had received." 

The Dake shook his head doubtingly. "Oh! Wilton, 
Wilton ! " he sud, " you are ti'aining for a statesman ! You 
have mueh better information of all these things than you 
will suffer to appear. Did you not warn me of this before 
any one else knew anything of it? Did you not in a very 
short time And out where Laura was when nobody else 
could?" 

It was in vain that Wilton denied any superior knowledge. 
The Duke had so completely made up his mind that his 
young friend had been in possession of all the secret infor- 
mation obtained by the ministers, and, indeed, of more and 
earlier information than they had possessed, that nothing 
would remove the impression from his mind ; and when he at 
length rose, finding that Wilton would drink no more wine, 
he said — 

*' Well, Wilton, remember, I depend entirely upon you, 
with the fullest and most implicit confidence. No one pos- 
sesses my secret but you, ana one or two of these men, wh6 
will have enough to do in thinking of themselves without im- 

{ilioating others, I trust. Most of those who were present — 
or the meeting was very large— did not know who I was, and 
the rest who did know, must know also very well, that I 
strenuously objected to their whole proceedings, and quitted 
them as soon as I discovered what were their real objects. 
A word said upon the subject, however, might ruin me ; for 
rank and fortune in this world, Wilton, though they bear 
their own inconveniences with them, are always objects of 
envy to those who do not possess them ; and tnuioe as sorely 
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treads upon the stops of eovy as night foUoire day. I tnist 
to you, as I have said, entirely, and I trust to you even with 
the more confidence, beoause I find that you have been wise 
and pradent enough not eTen to oomniunicate to Laura the 
fact of my having attended any of diese meetingH at all. 
While all this is taking place, however, my dear Wilton — 
a£ of course the matter ^1 be a very agitating one to me, 
when the trials oome on (f<nr fear any of the traitors should 
name me) — ^let me see you firequendy, constantly, every day, 
if you can, and bring me what tidings you cim gain of all 
that passes." 

Wilton easily promised to do that whioh the Duke desired, 
in this respect at least, and they then joined her he loved, 
with whom he passed one of those oalm, sweet evenings, the 
tranquil happiness of whioh admits of no description. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Amonost all the curious changes that have taken plaoe in the 
woiid — by which expression I mean, upon the world, for the 
great round ball on which we roll through space is the only 
part of the whole that remains but little altered — amongst all 
the changes, then, which have taken place in the world, moral, 
polilioal, and sodal, there has been none more extraordinary, 
perhaps, than the rise, progress, extension, and dominion of 
that strong power called Decorum. I have heard it asserted 
by a very clever man, that there was nothing of the kind 
known in England before the commencement of the reign of 
George III., and that decorum was, in fact, a mere decent 
cloak to cover the nakedness of vice. I think he was mis- 
taken : tiie word was known long before ; and there has been 
at all times a feeling of decorum in the English nation, which 
has shown itself in gradually rooting out from the ordinary 
commerce of society everything that is coarse in expression, 
or doubtful in conduct. The natural tendency of this is to 
mark more strongly the limits of the realms of vice and virtue ; 
and vice, as a mattor of course, in order to obviate the detri- 
mental effect which such a dear definition of her boundaries 
must produce, loses no opportunity of travelling over into the 
marches or debateable land which is left under the warden- 
ship of decorum. 

The name was not, perhaps, applied as now it is, in former 
years, but still the spirit existed, as may be seen by any one 
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who takes up and reads ibe works of one of our purest but 
coldeet of writers, Addison, who, about tlie time of the peace, 
which took place in the be^nning of the eighteenth centur^^ 
laments the loss of much of the delicacy (or, in other terms, 
decorum) of English society which was likely to ensue from 
a free intercourse with France. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that at that period the reign of deoorum had not made nearly 
80 great s progress as it has at present. It was then a con- 
stitutional monarchy, where it is now a despotism, but was 
probably not a bit less powerful firom being decidedly more 
free. People in those days did certainly speak of things that 
we now speak not of at all. They called things by their plain 
straightforward names, for which we have since invented 
terms perhaps less definite and not more decent. But people 
of refined minds and tastes were refined then as now, and 
loved and ouldvated all those amenities, graces, and pro- 
prieties, which form not alone the greatest safeguards, but 
also the greatest charms of human existence. Perhaps the 
difference was more in the thoughts than in the expressions, 
and that the refined of those days bound themselves to think 
more purely in the first place, so that there was less need of 
guarding their words so strio^y. 

We shall not pause to investigate whether it was that 
greater purity of tiiought, or any other cause, which produced 
a far more extensive hberty of action, especially in uie female 
part of society, than that which is admitted at present It is 
certain, however, that it was so, and that there was something 
in virtue and innocence which in those days was a very strong 
safeguard ^^nst the attacks of scandal, (»lumny, and malice. 
In the present day, even the servants of virtue are found to 
be the absolute slaves of decorum ; but in those days, so long 
as they obeyed the high commands of their right^ mistress, 
they had but littie occasion to apprehend that the scourge of 
caiomny, or the fear thereof, would drive ihem continually 
back into one narrow and beaten path. 

It is, indeed, the greatest satire upon human nature which 
the world has ever produced, that acts perfectly innocent, 
big^, and pure as Qod's holy light, cannot be permitted to 
persona even of tried virtue, simply because they would afford 
the opportunity of doing ill. It is, in &ot, to say, that no one 
is to be trusted ; that there is nothing which keeps man or 
woman virtuous but want of opportunity. It is a terrible 
satire ; it is more than a satire ; it is a foul libel, turned by 
the vicious against those who are better than dienwelves. 

Such things did not exist in the days whereof I write, or 
existed in a very, very small degree. It is true, from time to 
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time, a woman's reputation tnigfat suffer falsely ; but it was 
in general from her having approached veiy near the confines 
of evil, and the punishment that ensued, though perhaps even 
then disproportioned to the fault, had no tendency whatever 
to diminish the innocent liberty of others. We find from all 
the VkTiters who painted the manners of those days — Addison, 
Swift, Steele, and others— that a lady, especially an onmar- 
ried lady, feared no risk to her reputation in going hither or 
thither, either perfectly alone, or with any friend with whom 
she was known to be intimate. She might venture upon an 
excursion into the country, aporty of pleasure, nay, a journey 
itself in many instances, with any gentleman of honour and 
reputation, without either friends or enemies casting an im- 
putation upon her chanu^r, or the worid immediately giring 
ner over to him in mania^. 

It was left indeed to her own judgment whom she would 
ohooae for her companion, and the most innocent girl might 
have gone anywhere unreproved with a man of known honour 
and virtue, who would have ruined her own character had 
ahe placed herself in the power of a Rochester or a Bucking- 
ham. These were rational boundaries; but perhaps the 
liber^ of those days went somewhat beyond even that. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century, many of the habits of 
the Continent were introduced into England at a time that 
continental society was so corrupt as to require licence instead 
of liberty, and so far from attending to propriety, to give way 
to indecency itsel£ It became common in the highest circles 
of society for ladies, married and single alike, to dispense 
almost entirely with a female attendant, and following that 
most indecent and beastly of all continental habits, to permit 
all the offices of a waiting woman to be performed for them 
by men. The visits of male acquaintances were continually 
received in their bed-rooms, and that, also, before they had 
risen in the morning. This, perhaps, was too much, though 
certainly fai less indecent than the other most revolting of alt 
immodest practices which I have just mentioned. Others, 
i^ain, admitted no visitors further than their dressing-room, 
and thought themselves very scrupulous; but there were 
others, as there must be at all times, who, with feelings of true 
modesty aod perfect delicacy, hesitated not to use aJl proper 
and rational hberty, yet shrunk instinctively from the least 
coarseness of thought or language, and never yielded to 
aught that was immodest in custom or demeanour. 

Ofthese was Lady Laura Gaveston; and though she had 
no fear of becoming the talk of the town, or losing tiie slighteat 
particle <tf a bright and pore repntation, by treating one who 
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had rendered her important serrioes in all respects as she 
would a brother, by being seen with him often and often 
alone, by showing herself with him in public places, or by 
any other act of the kind that her heart prompted her to, she 
in no way gave in to the evil practices which the English had 
learned from their continental neighbours, and, indeed, never 
thought or reasoned iqton the sutjeot, feeling that deoenoy aa 
well as morality is a matter of sentiment and not of cnstom. 

The peculiar situation in which the Buke and Wilton were 
placed towards each other ; the Duke's repeated entreaties 
that Wilton would see him every day, if possible ; the intimacy 
that had arisen from services rendered and received, pro- 
duced that constant and continual interoourse wluoh was 
necessary to the happiness of two people who loved as Wilton 
and Laura did ; not a day passed without their seeing each 
other, scarcely a day passed without their being alone together, 
sometimes even for hoiurs ; and every moment that they thus 
spent in each other's society increased their feelings of love and 
tenderness for each other, their hopes, theii confidence, their 
esteem. 

Not a secret of Laura's bosom was now concealed from 
him she loved, not a thought, not a feeling. She delighted 
to tell him aU : with whatever subject her mind was employed, 
with whatever bright thing her fancy sported, Wilton was 
always made the sharer; and it was the same with him. The 
course that their thoughts pursued was certainly not always 
alike, but they generally arrived at the same conclusion, she 
by a longer and a softer way, he by a more rapid, vigorous, 
and direct one. It was like the passing of a hill by two dif- 
ferent roads; the one, for the bold climber, over the steepest 
brow ; the odier, for gentler steps, more easy round the side. 

In the meantime, the Duke proceeded with his young 
&iend even as he had commenced. He treated him as his 
most intimate and dearest confidant ; he gradually went on 
to consult and trust him, not alone with regard to the im- 
mediate subject of his situation, as affected by the conspiracy, 
but upon a thousand other matters ; and as Wilton's advice, 
elear-B^hted and vigorous, was always judicious, and gene- 
rally successfiiL, the Duke, one of whose greatest weaknesses 
was the habit of putting his own iudgmentunder the guidance 
of others, learned to lean upon his young companion, as be 
had at first done upon his wife, and then upon his daughter. 

The various changes and events of the day, as they kept 
the Duke's mind in a state of frequent suspense and anxiety, 
made him more often recur to Wilton thui otherwise would 
have been the case. London was filled with rumours of 
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eTflTf kind regaxdicg iht diBOovery of the plot, and ibe 
persons implicated. The report of Lady Laura's having 
been canied oS* by the Jacobites, for the purpose of iuduoing 
her father to join in their schemes, spread far and vride, ajid 
filled Beaufort House, during a great part of the morning, 
with a crowd of visitors, all anxious to bear tbe facts, and to 
retail them with what colouring they thought fit. 

Some ai^ed, that though the Duke had always been 
&oa^t somewhat of a Jacobite, at least be had now proved 
his adherence to the existing dynasty, beyond all manner of 
dispute, by what he and his dai^hter had suffered from their 
resistance to the Jacobites. Others, again, cnrled the mali- 
cious lip, and declared that the Duke must have given the 
conspirators some encourt^ment, or they would never have 
ventured upon such deeds. All, however, to the Duke 
himaelf, affected to look upon him and his family as marked 
by the eimii^ of the other faction ; and he, on bis part, 
perhaps, did feel his importance in a little degree increased 
by the sort of notoriety which he bad acquired. 

If there was any pleasure in this — and when is not in- 
creased importance pleasureable ?• — it was speedily brought 
to an end, as soon as the trials of the conspirators began, 
and intelligence of more and more traitors being arrested in 
different parts, and increased rtunoiu^ of the number sus- 
pected, or actually implicated, reaching the ears of the Duke. 
Persons who one day appeared perfectly free and stainless, 
were the next marked out as having a share in the con- 
spiraoy. Fear fell upon all men : ihe times of Titus Oates 
and his &mous plot presented themselves to everybody's 
imagination, and the Duke's head lay more and more uneasy 
on his pillow every night 

Sir John Fenwick, however, was not yet taken : Sir 
William Parkyns and Sir John Friend died with fimmess 
and with honotir, compromising no man. Sir George 
Barkley had esc^>ed ; the Earl of Aylesbury, though impli- 
cated by tlie testimony of several vritnesses in the lesser 
offences of the conspiracy, was not arrested ; and not a word 
had yet been spoken of the Duke's name. 

It was about this period, however, that Laura's father 
suddenly received a note from Lord Aylesbury to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

*' Your grace and I being somewhat similarly situated in 
several respects, I think fit to give you intimation of my 
views at the present moment While gentlemen, and men c^ 
hoooor, were the only individuals made to suffer in conse- 
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qnenoe of the late lamentable events, people, who knew 
theiDBelTes to be innocent of any bloody or treasonable 
designs, might feel themselTes tolerably safe, even though 
they weie well acquainted with some of the persons accused. 
I hear now, however, tliat there is a certain Rookwood, 
together with men named GranbuAe, Lowic^, Knightly, and 
otJaers, some of them small gentry of no repute, and others 
merely vulgar and inferior persons, who are about to be 
brought to immediate trial ; and I have it from a sure himd, 
that some of these persons, for the purpose of saving their 
own miserable lives, intend to charge men of much higher 
lank than themselves with crimes of which they never had 
any thought, simply because they were acquainted with 
some of the unfortunate gentlemen by whom these evil and 
foolish things were designed. Bnch being the case, and 
knowing myself to be somewhat obnoxious to muiy persona 
in power, I have determined to remove from London for the 
lime, that my presence may not excite attention, and perhaps 
call upon my head an accusation which may be levelled at 
any other if I should not be here. I by no means purpose 
to quit the kingdom, and would rather, indeed, surrender 
myaelf, and endeavour to prove my innooenoe, even against 
tue torrent of prejudice, and all the wild and raging outcry 
which this business has prodnced, both in the parliament 
and in the nation. At the same time, I think it best to 
inform you of these fecte, as an old friend, well knowing that 
your grace has a house ready to receive you in Hampshire, 
within thirty-five miles of the city of London, in case your 
presence should be wanted, and about the same distance 
fivm the sea>coast. I will beg your grace to read this, and 
then instantly to bum it, believing that it comes with a very 
good intent, from 

" Your humble servant, 

" Aylesbury." 



This letter once more excited ei\ the appreheDsions of the 
Duke, who well knew that Lord Aylesbury would never have 
written suoh an epistle without intending to imply much 
more than he direcdy said. 

His recourse was immediately to Wilton, who was eng^ed 
to dine with him on that day, together with a large party. 
As Wilton's engagements, however, were always made with 
a proviso, that his official duties under the Earl of Byerdale 
p^mitted his fulfilling them, the Duke sent off a special 
messenger with a note beseeching bim not to fait. The 
dinner hour, however, arrived; ^e various guests mode 
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tfieir appearance ; the cook began to fret, and to declare to 
his undeTstrappers that the Duke always apoUt the dinner ; 
but Wilton had not yet come, and the Duke was anxious, if 
but to obtain five words with him. 

At length, however, the young gentleman arrived ; and it 
was not a little to the surprise of all the guests, and to the 
indignation of some, that they saw who was the person for 
whom the meal had been delayed. Wilton, though always 
well dressed, and in any circumstances bearing the aspect of 
a gentleman, had evidently made his toilet hastily and im- 
perfectly; and notwithstanding the distance be had come, 
bore about his persou distinct traces of heat and excitement 

" I have not failed to obey your summons, my lord," he 
said, following the Duke into the opening of one of the 
windows, " though it was scarcely possible for me to do so. 
But I have much that I wish to eay to you." 

" And I to you," replied the Duke ; and he told him the 
contents of the letter be had received from Lord Aylesbury 
that morning. 

" The Earl says true, my lord," replied Wilton. " But 1 
have this very day seen Cook myself— I mean Peter Cook, 
the person that it is supposed will be permitted to turn king's 
evidence. He did certainly slightly glance at your grace j 
but I believe that the orders of Lord Byerdale will prevent 
him from implicating any persons but those who were actually 
engaged in the worst designs of the conspirators." 

" Had I not better go into the country at once ?" demanded 
the Duke, eagerly. 

" Far from it, far from it, my lord," rephed Wilton : " the 
way, of all others, I should think, to cause yourself to be 
arrested. On the contrary, if you would take my advice, you 
would immediately sit down and write a note to Lord Byer- 
dale, saying that I bad told you — fur he did not forbid me to 
mention it — that Cook had made some allusion to you. Tell 
him that it was, and is, your intention to go out of town 
within a few days, but that knowing your own innocence of 
every design against the government, you will put off your 
journey, or even surrender yourself at the Tower, should he 
judge, from any information that be possesses, that even a 
shade of suspicion is likely to be cast upon you by any of 
the persons about to be tried. I will answer for the success, 
if your grace follows my advice. A bold step of this kind 
disarms suspicion. Lord Byerdale will, in aJI probability, 
intimate to Cook, that nothing at all is to be said in regard 
to you, feeling sure that you are innocent of any great 
offence ; whereas, if the charge were once brought forward. 
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tbe set of low-minded viU^ns concerned in this business 
might think it absolutely necessary to work it up into a 
aeriouB affair, from which your grace would find a difficulty 
in extricating yourself." 

" You are right, Wilton, you are right," replied the Duke : 
" I see you are right, although I Judged it hazardous at first. 
You shall see what confidence I have in you. I will write 
the letter directly ;" and he turned away with him &om the 
window. 

Laura had watched the conference with some anxiety, and 
the Duke's guests with some surprise ; but when the Duke 
ended by saying aloud, " I fear I must beg your pardon, 
ladies, for two minutes, hut I must write a short note of 
immediate importance ; — Wilton, my dear young friend, he 
kind enough to order dinner, and help Laura to entertain 
my friends here till I return, which will he before they have 
cohered the table," every one looked in the face of the other ; 
and they all mentally said, " The matter is clearly settled, 
and the hand of this rich and beautiful heiress is promised 
to an unknown man of no rank whatever." 

Knowing the feelings that were in his own heart, being 
quite sure of the interpretation that would be put upon the 
Duke's words, and yet oaving some doubts still whether the 
Duke himself had the slightest intention of giving them such 
a meaning, Wilton cast down his eyes and coloured slightly. 
But Laura, to whom those words were anything but painful — 
though she blushed a little too, which but confirmed the 
opinion of those who remarked it— could not restrain alto- 
gether the smile of pleasure that played upon her lips, as 
she turned her happy eyes for a moment to the countenance 
of the man she loved. 

There was not an old lady or gentleman, of high rank, in 
the room, possessed of a marriageable son, who would not 
at that moment have willingly raised Wilton to the final 
elevation of Haman, by the same process which that envious 
person underwent; and yet it is wonderful how courteous 
and cordial, and even affectionate, they all were towards the 
young gentleman whom, for the time, they mortally hated. 
Wilton felt himself awkwardly situated for the next few 
minutes, not choosing fully to assume the position in which 
the Duke's words had placed him. He well knew that if he 
did enact to ^e fiill the part of that nobleman's representa- 
tive, every one would charge him with gross and shameful 
presumption, and would most likely talk of it, each in hia 
separate circle, during the whole of the following day. 

Ele was soon relieved, however, by the return of the Duke^ 
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who had sent the letter, but who continued evidently anzions 
and thoughtful during the whole of dinner. Wilton was also 
a little cdBtorbed, and showed himself rather silent and 
retiring than otherwise. But before dinner was over — for 
such meals were long protracted in those days — one of the 
serrants broag^t a note to the Duke, who, begging pardon 
for so ^ violadng all proprieties, opened, read it, ana, while 
the oloud vanished from tiis countenance, placed it on tha 
salver again, saying to the servant, " Take that to Mr. 
Brown." 

The note was in the hand of Lord Byerdale, and to the 
following effect: — 

" Mv DEAR Lord Duke, 
" Your grace's attachment to the government is far too 
well known to be affected by anything l}iat such a person as 
Peter Cook could say. I permitted our dear young friend 
Wilton to tell you what the man had mentioned, more as a 
mark of our full confidence than anything else. But I doubt 
not that he will forbear to repeat the oalumny in court ; and 
if he does, it will receive no attention. Go out of town, then, 
whenever you think fit, and to whatsoever place you please, 
feeling quite sure that in Wilton you have a strenuous advo- 
cate, ana a sincere friend in 

" Your grace's most Immble and 

" most obedient servant, 

" Byerdalb." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

For nearly ten days a&er the events which we have recorded 
in the thirtieth chapter of this volume, and while the principal 
part of the events were taking place of which we have just 
spoken, Lord Sherbrocke remained absent from London. 
Knowing the circumstances in which he was placed, Wilton 
ftlt anxious lest the delay of his return might attract the 
attention of Lord Byerdale, and lead him to suspect some 
evil. No suspicion, however, seemed to cross the mind of 
the Earl, who was more accustomed than Wilton knew to 
find his son absent without knowing where he was, or how 
employed. 

At length, however, one morning Lord Sherbrooke made 
his appearance again ; and Wilton saw that he was on perfect 
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good tenuB mth his father, who never quarrelled with his 
vices, or interfered with his pursuits, when there was any 
veil of decency thrown over the one, or the Earl's own views 
were not opeiUy opposed by the other. 

When Wilton entered the room where the father and sod 
were seated at breakfast, he found Lord Shecbrooke descanting 
learnedly upon the fancy of damask table-cloths and napkins. 
He vowed that his father was behind all the world, especially 
the world of France, and that it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to make himself like other men of station and fashion, 
that be should have his coronet and cipher embroidered 
widi gold in the comers, and his arms, in the same manner, 
made conspicuous in the centre. 

"And pray, my good son," said Lord Byerdale to him, 
" as your intimacy with washerwomen is doubtless as great 
as your intimacy with embroiderers and sempstresses, pray 
tfill me how these gilded napkins are to be.washed ?" 

"Washed, my lord!" exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke in a 
tone of horror. " Do you ever have your napkins washed ? 
I did not know there was a statesmaji in Europe whose 
fingers were so clean as to leave his napkin in such a state 
that the stains could ever be taken out, after he had once 
used it." 

" 1 am a&aid, my dear boy," replied Lord ByerdaJe, " that, 
if you had not — as many men of shajp wit do — confounded 
a figure with a reali^, for the purpose of playing with both, 
and if there were in truth such a thing as a moral napkin, 
what you say would be very true. But as far as I can judge, 
my dear Sherbrooke, yours would not bear washing luiy 
better than mine." 

" It would be very presumptuous of me if it did, my dear 
fother," replied Lord Sherbrooke, " and woidd ai^e that 
precept and example had done nothing for me. Come, 
Wilton," he added, " come in to my help, for here are father 
and son flinging so hard at each other, that I shall get my 
teeth dashed down my throat before I've done. Now tell 
me, did you ever see such a napkin as that in the house of a 
nobleman, a gentleman, or a man of taste, three states, by 
the way, seldom united in the same person ?" 

" Oh yea," replied Wilton, " often ; and, to tell the truth, 
I think them in much better taste than if they were all covered 
with gold." 

" Surely not for the fingers of a statesman f" said Lord 
Sherbrooke. " However, I abominate them ; and I will 
instantly sit dovrn and write to a good friend of mine in 
o2 
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France, to sma^le me over a few dozens as a. present to 
my respectable parent." 

" A present which he will have to pay for," replied ihe 
Earl, somewhat bitterly. " My dear Sheihrooke, your pre- 
sents to other people cost your father so much one way, that 
I beg you will make none to him, and get him into the 
scrape the other way also." 

" Do not be alarmed, my dear and most amiable parent," 
replied Lord Sherbiooke : " the aweet discussion which we 
had some time b^, in regard to debts and expenses, has had 
its effect: though it is a very stupid plan of a son ever to let 
his father see that what he says has any effect upon him at 
all ; but I intend to contract my expenses." 

*' Intentions are very excellent things, my dear Sher- 
brooke," replied his father. " But Z am aAmd we generally 
treat them as gardeners do celery,— cut them down as soon 
as they sprout above ground." 

" I have let mine grow, my Iqrd, already," replied Sher- 
brooke. " I last night gave an order for selling five of my 
horses, and now keep only two." 

" And how many nuetresses, Sberbrooke i" demanded his 
father. 

" None, my lord," replied Sberbrooke. 

Not a change came over Lord Byerdale's countenance; 
but ringing the bell which stood before him on the table, he 
said to the servant, " Bring me l^e book marked * Ephemeria' 
£:om my dressing-room, with a pen and ink. — We will put 
that down," continued he ; and when thk servant brought the 
book he wrote for a moment, reading aloud as he did so, 
" Great annular echpse of the sun — slight shock of an eaxtli- 
quake felt in Cardigan — Sberbrooke ttdks of oontraoting his 



Wilton could not help smiling ; but he believed and 
trusted, from all that he knew of Lord Sherbrooke's situa- 
tion, that new motives and nobler ones than those which 
had ever influenced him before, produced his present resolu- 
tion, and would support him in it. 

The business which he had to transact with the Earl 
proved very briefj and after it was over, be sought Lord 
Sberbrooke again, with feelings of real and deep interest in 
all that concerned him. He found the young nobleman 
seated with his feet on the fire-place, and a light book in bis 
hand, sometimes letting it drop upon his knee, and falling 
into a fit of thought, sometimes readtog a few lines atten* 
tively, sometinies gazing upon the page, evidently without 
attending to its contents. 
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He suffered Wilton to be in the room several minutes 
without speaking to him ; and bis &iend, knowing the eccen- 
tricities that occasionally took possession of him, was about 
to quit the room and leave him, when he started up, threw 
the book into the midst of the fire, and said, " Where are 
you going, Wilton I I will walk with you." 

They issued forth together into the streets, and entering 
St James's Park, took their way roimd by the head of the 
decoy towards the aide of the river. Wlule in the streets 
they both kept silence ; but as soon as they had passed the 
ever-moving crowds that swarm in the thoroughfares of the 
great metropolis, WUton began the conversation, by inquir- 
^g eagerly after his iriend's wife. 

" She is nearly well," replied Lord Sherbrooke, coldly — 
" out of all danger, at least. It is I that am sick, Wilton — 
sick at heart" 

" I hope not cold at heart, Sherbrooke," replied Wilton, 
somewhat pained by the tone in which the other spoke. " I 
should think such a being as I saw with you might well warm 
you to constancy as well as love. I hope, Sherbrooke, those 
feelings I beheld excited in you have not^ in this instance, 
evaporated as soon as in others." 

Lord Sherbrooke turned and gazed in Us friend's face for 
a moment intently, even sternly, and (hen replied, *' Love 
her, Wilton ? I love her better than anything in etuth or in 
heaven ! It is for her sake I am sad ; and yet she is so 
noble, that why should I fear to bear what she will never 
shrink from." 

" Nay, my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton. " The very 
resolution which I see you have taken to shake yourself free 
of the trammels of yotir debts ought to give you joy and 
confidence." 

" Debts !" said Lord Sherbrooke — " debts ! Do you think 
that it was debts I had in view when I ordered my horses to 
be sold, and my carnages to follow them, and kicked my 
Italian valet down stairs, and dismissed my mistresseH, and 
got rid of half-a-dozen other blood-suckers ? — My debts had 
nothing to do with it. By Heaven, Wilton, if it had been for 
nothing but &at, I would have spent twenty thousand pounds 
more before the year was over; for when one has a mind to 
enrage one's father, or go to gaol, or anything of that kind, 
one bad better do it for a large sum at once, in a gentleman- 
like way. Oh no, I have other things in my head, Wilton, 
tlkat you know nothing about" 

" I will not try to press into your confidence, Sherbrooke," 
replied Wilton, " though I think in some things I have shown 
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myself desconriag of it. . But I need hardly tell you, that if I 
can serve yon, I am always most willing to do so, and yon 
need but command me." 

" Alas ! my dear Wilton," replied Lord Sherbrooke — " this 
is a matter in which you can do nothing. It is like one man 
trying to lift Paul's church upon his back, and another 
coming up and offering to help him. If I did what was 
right, and acoorditig to the best prescribed practioe, 1 should 
repay yonr kind wishes and offers by turning round and 
cutting your throat" 

" Nay, nay, my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton, "you 
are in one of your misanthropical fits, and carry it even 
further than ordinary. The world is bad euougfa, but not so 
bad as to present us with many instances of people cutting 
each other's throats as a reward for offers of service." 

*'You are very wise, Wilton," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
" bat nevertheless you will find out that at present I am right 
and you are wrong. However, let us talk of something 
else ;" and he dashed off at once into a wild gay strain of 
merriment, as unaccountable as the grave and gloomy tone 
with which he had entered into the conversation. 

This morning's interview formed the type of Lord Sher- 
brooke's conduct during the whole time of his stay in town. 
Continual fluctuations, not only in his own spirits, but in his 
demeanour towards Wilton himself, evidently showed his 
friend that he was agitated internally by some great grief or 
terrible anxiety. Indeed, from time to time, his words suf- 
fered it to appear, though not, perhaps, in the same manner 
that the words of other men would have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. The only thing in which he seemed to take 
pleasure was in attending the trials of the vaxious con- 
spirators i and when any of them displayed any fear or want 
of firmness, he found therein a vast source of merriment, and 
would come home laughing to Wilton, and telling him how 
the beggarly wretch had showed his pale flight at the block 
and axe. 

" That villain Knightly," he said, one day, " who was as 
deep or deeper in the plot than any of the others, and sur- 
veyed the groimd for the King's assassination, came into 
court the colour of an old woman's green calamanco petticoat, 
gaping and trembhng in every limb like a boar's head in 
aspic jelly; and Heaven knows that I, who stood looking and 
laughing at htm, would have taken his place for a dollar," 

The perfect conviction that some very serious cause 
existed for this despondency induced Wilton to deviate from 
the line of conduct he had lud down for himself and to urge 
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Lord Sherbrooke at vfirioua times to make him acquainted 
with the particulars of his situation, and to give him the 
opportunity of aseisting him if possible. Lord Sherbrooke 
resisted pertinaciously. He sometimes answered his frieud 
kindly and feelingly, nometinieB sullenly, sometimes angrily. 
But he never yielded; and on one occasion he expressed 
himself so harshly and ungratefully, that Wilton turned round 
and left him in the park. They were on horseback at the 
time; and Lord Sherbrooke rode on a little way, without taking 
the slightest notice of his companion's departure. He then 
suddecJy turned his horse, however, and galloping after him at 
fiill speed, he held out his hand to him, saying, " Wilton, yon 
must either fight me or forgive me, fbr this state must not 
last five minutes." 

Wilton took bis hand, replying, " I forgive you with all 
my heart, Sherbrooke, and let me once more explain that 
my only view, my only wish, is to be of assistance to you. 
I see, Sherbrooke, mat you are melancholy, wretched, 
anxious. I wish much to do anything that I can to relieve 
that state of mind ; and though I have no power, and very- 
tittle interest, yet there do occasionally occur opportunities 
to me, which, as you have seen in the case of Lady Laura, 
afibrd me means of doing things which might not be expected 
from my situation." 

" You can neither help me, nor relieve me, nor assist me 
in the least, Wilton," replied Lord Sherbrooke, " tuiless, 
indeed, you could entirely change beings with me; unless 
you become me, and I become you. But it cannot be, and 
I oaimot even explain to you any part of my situation. 
Therefore ash me nothing more upon the subject, and only 
be contented that it is &om no want of confidence in you 
that I hold my tongue." 

"I hope and trust that it is not," replied Wilton ; "but 
now that we are speaking upon the subject, let me still say 
one word more. 1 can conceive, from various reasons, that 
you may not think fit to confide in me. I am a man of your 
own age, with less wit, less experience, less knowle^e of 
the world than you have " 

" You have more wit in your little finger, more knowledge 
of the world, and experience— Heaven knows how you got it — 
more common sense, ay, and uncommon sense too, than ever 
I shall have in my lite," replied Lord Sherbrooke, hastily. 

" But hear me, Sherbrooke, hear me," said Wilton — 
" whatever may be the cause, it does not suit you to take 
my advice and assistance. Now there is one person in whom 
you may fiilly rely, who will never betray your confidence. 
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wbo will give you the very best advice, and I am sure will, 
if it be in bis power, reader you still more important assist- 
ance — I mean Lord Sunbury. He is now at Geneva, on his 
way home, waiting for passports from France. In bis last 
letter, he mentioned you with much interest, and desired 
me " 

" Good God!" cried Lord Sherbrooke, "that I should ever 
create any interest in anybody ! However, Wilton, your 
sugg;e8tion is not a bad one. Perhaps you have pointed out 
the only man in Europe in whom I could confide with pro- 
priety, strange as tfaat may seem. But in the first place, I 
must consult vritli others. — Have you seen your friend Green 
lately?" 

" Not since the night before all that business is Kent," 
replied Wilton, " I have sought to see him, but have never 
been able ; and I begin to apprehend that he must have taken 
a part in iMs conspiracy, different from that I im^^ed, and 
bos absented himself on that account." 

" Not he, not he !" replied Lord Sherbrooke ; " I saw him 
but two days ago. But who have we here, coming up on 
foot ? One of die King's servants, it would seem, and vrith 
him that cowardly rascal Arden. They are making towards 
us, Wilton, doubtless not recognising us. Suppose we take 
Master Arden, and horsewhip him out of the park." 

" No, no," replied Wilton, " no such violent counsels for 
me, my dear Sherbrooke. The man is punished more tliiin 
I wished already." 

The two men directed their course at once towards Lord 
Sherbrooke and his companion ; and a^ they approached, 
the King's servant advanced before the other, and with a 
respectful bow addressed Wilton, saying, " I have the King's 
commands, sir, to require your presence at Kensington 
immediately. I was even now about to seek you in St 
James's Square, and then at Whitehall. But I presume Mr. 
Arden has informed me rightly, that you are that Mr. Brown 
who is private secretary to Lord Byerdale." 

" The same, sir," replied Wilton. " Am I to present my- 
self to his majesty in my riding dress ?" 

" His majesty's commands were for your immediate attend- 
ance, sir," replied the servant: " the council must be over by 
this time, and then he expects you." 

" Then I will lose no tmie," replied Wilton, " but ride to 
the palace at once." 

"What can be the meaning of this, Wilton?" said Lord 
Sherbrooke, as he put his horse into a quick pace, to keep 
up with that of bis £iend. 
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" On my word, I cannot tell," replied Wilton. " I trust 
for no evil, though I know not that any good can be in store." 

" Well, I will leave you at the palace gates," replied Lord 
Sherhrooke, " and ride about in die neighbourhood till I see 
you oome out. 1 hope it will not be in custody." 

" I trust not, indeed," replied Wilton. " I know of no 
good reason why it should be so : but in these days of sus- 
picion, and I must say of guilt and treason also, no one can 
tell who may be the next person destined for abode in 
Newgate." 

In such speculations the two young gentlemen continued 
till they reached the palace, where Lord Sherbrooke turned 
and left his friend ; and Wilton, if the truth must be confessed, 
with an anxious and beating heart, applied to the porter for 
admittance. 

The moment that his name was ^ven, he was led by a page 
to a small waiting room on the ground floor. The carriages 
which had surrounded the entrance seemed to indicate ^at 
the council was not yet over ; but in a few minutes after, the 
sound of many feet and of various people talking was heard 
in the neighbouring passage ; and ^en came the roll of car- 
riages followed by a dead silence. To the mind of Wilton 
the silence continued for an exceedingly long time ; but at 
length a voice was heard, apparently at some distance, pro- 
nouncing a name indistinctly ; but Wilton imagined that it 
sounded like his own name. 

The next instant, another voice took it up, and it was now 
distinctly, " Mr. Brown to the King." 

The door then opened, and a page appeared, saying, " Mr. 
Brown, the King commands your presence." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

William III. was seated in a small cabinet, with a table to 
his right band on which his elbow rested ; an inkstand and 
paper were beside him ; and on the other hand, a step behind, 
stood a gentleman of good mien, with bis hand upon the 
book of the King's chair, in an attitude familiar, but not dis- 
respectful, The harsh and somewhat coarse features of the 
monarob, which abstractedly seemed calculated to display 
strong passions, were in their habitual state of cold immo- 
bility ; and Wilton, though he knew his person well, and had 
seen him often, could not derive from the King's &ce the 
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slightest inttmation of what was paasing in his tnind. There 
was no trace of EDger, it iB true ; the brow was sufficiently 
contracted to appear thoughtfiil, but no more ; and, at the 
same time, there was Dot one touch even of courteous afia- 
hility to be seen in those rigid lines to tell that the young 
gen^eman had been sent for upon some pleasurable occasion. 
Dignity, to a certain extent, there must have been in his 
demeanour, that sort of dignity which is communicated to 
the body by great powers of mind, ajid great decision of 
character — in feet, dignity divested of grace. Nobody could 
have taien him for a vulgar man, although his person, as far 
as mere lines and coloimng go, might have been that of the 
lowest artizan ; hut what is more, no one could see him, 
however simple might be his dress, without feeling that there 
sat a distinguished man of some kind. 

Wilton had been accustomed too much and too long to 
mingle with the first people in the first country of the world, 
to suffer himself to be much affected by any of the external 
pomp and circumstance of courts, or even by the vague 
sensations of respect with which fancy invests royalty ; but 
he could not help feeling, as he entered the presence of 
William, that he was approaching a man of vast mind aji well 
as vast power. 

William looked at him quietly for several minutes, letting 
him approach within two steps, and gazing at him stall, even 
after he had stopped, without uttering a single word. Wilton 
bowed, and then stood erect before die King, feeling a little 
embarrassed, it is true, but determined not to suffer his em- 
barrassment to appear. 

At length, the King addressed him in a. harsh tone of voice, 
saying, " Well, sir, what have you to say ?" 

" May it please your majest^^," replied Wilton, " I do not 
know on what subject your majes^ wishes me to speak. I 
met one of the royal servants in the Faxk who com- 
manded me to present myself here immediately, and I came 
hither accordingly, without waiting to inquire for what 
purpose." 

" Oh ! then you do not know ?" said the King. " 1 thought 
you did know, and most likely were prepared. But it is as 
well as it is. I doabt not yon will answer me truly. Where 
were you on Friday, the 22d of February last f" 

" I cannot exactJy say where I was, Sire," replied Wilton j 
" for dming the greater part of that day I was continually 
changing my place. Having set out for a small town or 
village called High Halstow, in Kent, at an early hour in 
the day, I arrived there just before nightfall, and remained 
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in that place or in the Deighbourhood for several hours, io- 
deed, till nearly or past midnight" 

" Pray what was your business there ?" demaiided the 
King. 

" I fear," replied Wilton, " I must trouble your majesty 
with some long details to enable you to understand the object 
of my going." 

" Go on," was William's laconic reply ; and the young 
gentleman proceeded to tell him, that having been employed 
in recoTering Lady Laura from those who bad carried her 
off, he had learned in the course of his inquiries in London 
that she was likely to be heard of in that neighbourhood. 

" I judged it likely to be so myself, sire," continued 

Wilton, "because I believed her to have been carried off by 

some persons belonging to a party of Jacobites who were 

. known to be caballing against the government, though to 

what extent was not then ascertained." 

" And what made you judge," demanded the King, "that 
she had been carried off by these men i" 

" Because, sire," replied Wilton, " the lady's father had 
been an acquaintance of Sir John Fenwiok, one of the most 
notorious of the persons now implicated in the present foul 
plot against your m^esty's life and crown. With him the 
Duke of Gaveston, I found, had quarrelled some time pre- 
viously, and I suspected, though I had no proof thereof, that 
this quarrel had been occasioned by the Duke Gtron|^y dif- 
fering from Sir John Fenwick in his political views, and re- 
fusing to take any part in any designs against the govern- 
ment" 

" I am glad to hear this of the Duke, sir," replied the 
King. " Then it was out of revenge, you believe, they par- 
ried away the yoimg lady ?" 

" Rather out of a desire to have a hold upon the Duke," 
replied Wilton. " I found afterwards, your majesty, that 
their intention was to send the young lady to France, and I 
judged throughout that their design was to force the Duke 
into an intrigue which they found he would not meddle with 
willingly." 

William III., though he was himself of a very taciturn 
character, and not fond of loquacity in others, was yet fond 
of (iill explanations, always sitting in judgment, as it were, 
upon what was said to him, and passing sentence in his own 
breast. He now made Wilton go over again the particulars 
of Lady Laura's being taken away, though it was evident 
that he had heard all the facts before, and obliged him to 
enter into every minute detail which in any way fleeted the 
question. 
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When thiB was dooe, without any other comment than a 
look to the (gentleman on his left hand, he fixed his eyes 
i^ain upon Wilton, and a^ked, — " Now, where did you learn 
that these conspirators were likely to be found in Kent?" 

" I heard it from a gentleman named Greeu," replied 
Wilton, " whom I met with at a tavern in St. James's-street." 

" Green is a very common name," said the King. 

" I do not believe that it is his real name," replied Wilton ; 
" but what his real name is I do not know. 1 had not seen 
him often before ; but he informed me of these &otB, and I 
followed his advice and directions." 

" That was rash," aaid the King. " You are sure you do 
- not know bis real name i" 

" I cannot even guess it, sire," replied Wilton ; and thfl 
King, after exchanging a mute glance with his attendant, 
went on, — "Well, when you had discovered the place of 
meeting of these conspirators, and reached it, what happened 
then ?" 

" I did not go, may it please your majesty, to discover 
their place of meeting, but to discover the place where Lady 
Laura was detained, which, when I bad done, aided by a 
person I had got to assist me — after Arden, formerly Mes- 
senger of State, had ded from me in a most dastardly manner, 
in a casual rencounter with some people — smugglers, I be- 
lieve — I made the master of the house and some other 
r arsons whom we found there set the Lady Laura at liber^. 
informed her of theauthority that her &ther had given me, 
and she was but too glad to accept the assistance of any 
friend with whom she was acquainted." 

" So, so ; stop !" s^d the King. " So, then, Arden was not 
with you at this time ?" 

" No, sire," replied Wilton — " he had run away an hour 
before." 

" That was uot like a brave man," said William. 

" No, indeed, sire," replied Wilton, "nor like one of your 
majesty's Mends, for it is your enemies that generally run 
away." 

A faint smile came upon William's countenance, and he 
said, " Go on. What happened next ?" 

*' Before we could make our escape from the house," re- 
plied Wilton, " we were stopped by a large party of men, 
who entered; and,j>rincipally instigated by Sir John Fen wick, 
who was one of them, they opposed, in a violent manner, 
our departure." 

Hitherto Wilton had been veiy careful of his speech, un- 
willing to compromise any one, and especially unwilling to 
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mention the name of Lord Sherbrooke, the Lady Helen 
Oswald, or anybody else except the conspirators who had 
taken a part in the events of that night. Now, however, 
when he hod to dwell principally upon the conduct of the 
oonspirators and himeel^ he did so more boldly, and gave a 
fiill account of all that had been sud and done till the 
entrance of the Duke of Berwick. He knew, or rather 
divined, from what had already passed, that this was in reality 
the point to which the examination he underwent principally 
tended. But yet he spoke with more ease, for, not^vith- 
standing the danger which existed at that moment in ac- 
knowledging any communication whatsoever with Jaoobiies, 
he well knew that the conduct of the Dake of Berwick him- 
self only required to be truly reported, to be admired by 
every noble and generous mind ; and he felt consoious that 
in bis own behaviour he bad only acted as became an up- 
rigbt and an honourable heart. He detailed then, particu- 
larly, the fact of his having seen one of his opponents in the 
act of pointing a pistol at him over the shoulder of their 
principal spokesman : he mentioned bis having cocked his 
own pistol to Are in return, and he stated that at the time he 
felt perfectly sure his life was about to be made a sacrifice to 
apprehensions of discovery on tbe part of the conspirators ; 
and he then related to the King how be bad seen a stranger 
enter and strike up the muzzle of the pistol pointed at him, 
at the very moment tbe other was in the act of firing. 

" The ball," he said, " passed through the window above 
my head, and seeing that new assistance had come to my 
aid, I did not fire." 

" Stay, stay!" said the King. " Let me ask you a question 
or two first. Did you see, in the course of all this tune, the 
person called Sir George Barkley amongst these conspi- 
rators J" 

" I saw a person, sire," replied Wilton, " whom I believed 
at the time to be Sir Geoi^e Barkley, and have every reason 
to believe so still," 

" And this person who came to your assistance so oppor- 
tunely was not the same ?" demanded the King. 

" Not the least hke him, sire," replied Wilton. " He was 
a young gentieman, of six or seven and twenty, I imagine, 
but certainly no more than thirty." 

" What was his name ?" demanded the King. 

" Tbe name he gave," replied Wilton, " was Captain 
Churchill." 

" Go on," said William, and Wilton proceeded. 

Avoiding all names as fiir as possible, he told briefly, but 
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accurately, the Berere and strilung reprehension that the 
Duke of Berwick had bestowed upon Sir George Barkley 
and the rest of the conspirators : he dwelt upon the hatred 
be hEid displayed of the orime they were about to commit, 
and of the noble and upright tendency of every word that he 
bad spoken. William's eyes glistened slightly, and a glow 
came up in his pale cheek, but he made no comment till 
Wilton seemed inclined to stop. He then bade him again 
go on, and made him tell ail that had hf4>pened till he and 
Lady Laura had quitted the house, to make the best of their 
way to Halstow. He then said — 

" Three questions. Why did you not give instant infor- 
mation of this conspiracy when you came to town ?" 

" May it please your majeBty," replied Wilton, " I found 
immediately on my arrival that the conspiracy waa disco- 
vered, and warrants issued against the oonapirators. Nothing, 
therefore, remained for me to do, but to explain to Lord 
Byerdale the facta, which I did." 

" If your majesty remembers," said the gentleman on 
the King's left, mingling in the conversation for the first 
time, " Lord Byerdale said so." 

" Secondly," said the King, *' Is it true that this gentlemaa 
who came to your assistanee went vrith you, and under your 
protection, to (he inn at Halstow, aod thence, by your con- 
nivance, effected bis escape ?" 

The King's brow was somewhat dark and ominous, and 
his lone stem, as he pronounced these words : but Wilton 
could not evade the question so put without teUing a lie, and 
he consequently replied at once, " Sire, he did." 

" Now for the third question," said the King, — " What was 
his real name i" 

Wilton hesitated. He believed he had done right in every 
respect ; that he had done what he was bound to do in 
honour; that be had done what was in reality the best for 
the King's own service ; but yet he knew not by any means 
how this act might be looked upon. The minds of all men 
were excited, at that moment^ to a pitch of indignation 
against the whole Jacobite faction, which made the lightest 
connivance with any of their practices, the slightest &vour 
shown tu any of their number, a high crime in the eyes of 
every one. But Wilton knew diat he was, moreover, actually 
and absolutely punishable by law as a traitor for what he 
had done : what he was called upon to confess was, in the 
strict letter of the law, quite sufficient to send him to the 
Tower, and to bring his neck under the axe ; for in treason 
all are principals, and he. had aided and abetted one marked 
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as a traitor. But, Devertheless, though he hesitated for a 
moment whether be should spealc at all, yet he had resolved 
to do ao, aad of couTse to do bo truly, when the King, seeing 
him pause, and mistaking the motives, added, — 

" You had better tell the truth, sir. Captaia Chnrchill 
has confessed, that though out of consideration for you he 
had admitted that he was present on this occasion, yet that 
in reality he had never quitted his house during the whole 
of the day in question." 

" Sire," replied Wilton, looking him fiill in the face, with 
a calm, but not disrespectful air, "yoor majesty may have 
seen by my answers hitherto that whatever I do say will be 
the truth, plain and undisguised. I only hesitated whether 
I should not beg your majesty to excuse my answering at 
all, as you know by the laws of England no man can be 
forced to criminate himself ; but as I acted in a manner that 
became a man uf honour, and also in a manner which I 
believed at the time to be fitted to promote your majesty's 
interests, and to be in every respect such as you yourself 
could wish, 1 will answer the question, though, perhaps, 
my answer might in some circumstances be used against 
myself." 

The slightest possible shade of displeasure bad come over 
the King's countenance, when Wilton expressed a doubt as 
to answering the question at all ; bnt Aether it was from 
his natural command over his features, the coldness, of a 
phlegmatic constitution, or that he really was not seriously 
angry, the olond upon his brow was certainly not a hundredUi 
part so heavy as it would probably have been with any other 
sovereign in Europe. He contented himself, then, when 
Wilton had come to the end of the sentence, by merely say- 
ing, with evident marks of impatience and curiosity, " Go on. 
What wa« his real name ?" 

*' The name, sire, by which he is generally known," re- 
plied Wilton, " LB the Duke of Berwick." 

For onoe the King was moved. He started in his chair, 
and turning round, looked at the gendeman by his side, ex- 
claiming, " It was not Drummond, then !" 

" No, sire," replied Wilton ; " although he never expressly 
stated his name to me, yet from all that was said by every 
one around, I must admit that I knew perfectly it was the 
Duke of Berwick. But, sire, whoever it was, he had saved 
my life : he had said not one word disrespectful to your 
Majesty's person : be had reprobated in the most severe and 
cutting terms those conspirators, some of whom have already 
bowed the head to the sword of justice; and he had stigma- 
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lized the acts they proposed to commit with acorn, oon- 
tempt, BJid horror. All this he had done in my presence to 
tea or twelve armed men, whose conduct to myael^ and 
schemes against you, showed them capable of any daring 
villany. These, sire, may he caUed my excuses for aiding 
a person, known to be an enemy of your crown, to escape 
from your dominions ; but, if I may so fax presume to say it, 
there was a reason as well as an excuse which suf^sted 
itself to my mind at the time, and in which your majesty's 
interests were concerned." 

The King had listened attentivoly : the frown had gone 
from his brow ; and he had so iai given a sign of approba- 
tion, as, when Wilton mentioned the conduct of the Duke 
of Berwick, to make a slight inclination of the head. When 
the youi^; gentieman concluded, however, he paused in 
order to let him go on, always more willing taat others 
should proceed, than say a single word to hid tiiem do bo. 

" What is your reason )" he said at last, finding tiiat no- 
thing was added. 

" It was this, sire," replied Wilton ; " that I knew the Duke 
of Berwick was coimected with your majesty's own &mily; 
tliat he was one person of high character and reputation 
amongst a vast number of low and infiunous conspirators ; 
that he was perfectly innocent of the dark and horrible 
orimes of whioh they were guilty ; and yet, that he most be 
considered by the law of the land as a traitor even for setting 
his foot upon these shores, and must be concluded by the 
law and its ministers under the same punishment and con- 
demnation as all those assassins and traitors who are now 
expiating their evil purposes on the scaffold. In these cir- 
cumstances, sire, I judged that it would be moob more 
agreeable to your majesty that he should escape, than that 
be should be taken ; that you would be very much embar- 
rassed, indeed, what to do with him, if any indiscreet person 
were to stop him in his flight ; -and that you would not dis- 
approve of that conduct, the first motive of whioh, I openly 
confess, was gratitude towards the man who had saved my life." 

" Sir, you did very right," said WiUiam, with scarcely a 
change of countenance. " You did very right, and I am 
much obliged to you." 

At the same time, he held out his hand. Wilton bent his 
knee, lutd kissed it ; and as he rose, William added, " 1 
don't know what I can do for you ; but if at any tune you 
want anything, let me know, for I think you have done well 
— and judged well. My Lord of Portland here, on applioa- 
tioQ tohim, will fiooure you audience of me." 
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With those few wotds, which, however, from William III., 
oonveyed a great deal of meaniag, the King bowed his head 
to signify that Wilton's audience was over ; and the young 
gentleman withdrew from his presence, very well satisfied 
with the termination of an affair, wbioh oertainly, in some 
baads, might have ended in evil instead of good. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Wilton Bbown, on quitting the King, did not find Lord 
Sherbrooke where he expected; but little doubting that he 
should have to encounter a full torrent of wrath from tbe 
Ear] of Byerdale, on account of his having concealed the &ot 
of the Duke of Berwick's visit to England, he set spurs to 
bis horse to meet the storm at once, and proceeded as 
rapidly as possible to the Earl's office at Whitehall. His 
expectations were destined to be disappointed, however. 
Lord Byerdale was all smiles, although as yet he knew 
nothing more than the simple fact that Captain Churchill 
had acknowledged bis presence at a scene in which he bad 
certainly played no part His whole wrath seemed to turn 
upon Arden, the Messenger, against whom he vowed and 
afterwards executed, signal vengeance, prosecuting him for 
various acta of neglect in points of duty, and for some small 
peculations which the man had committed, till he reduced him 
to beggary and a miserable death. 

He received Wilton, however, without a word of censure; 
listened to all that passed between him and the King, 
appeared delighted with the result ; and although, to tell the 
truth, Wilton had no excuse to offer for not having commu- 
nicated the facts to him before, which he had abstained from 
doing simply from utter want of confidence in the Earl, yet 
bis lordship found an excuse himself, saying, — 

" I'm sure, Wilton, I am more obUged to yon even dian the 
King most be, for not implicating me in your secret at all. 
I should not have known how to have acted in the least. It 
would have placed me in the most embarrassing situation 
that it is possible to conceive, and by taking the responsibility 
on yourself yon have spared me, and, as you see, done your- 
self no harm." 

Wilton was puzzled; and though he certainly was not a 
suspioions man, he could not help doubting the perfect 
sincerity of the noble lord. All his civility, all bis kindness. 
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which was bo uoUte hU character in general, but made his 
secretar; doubt the more, and the more firmly resolve to 
iratoh hia conduct accurately. 

A few days after the events which we have just reUted, the 
Duke of Gaveston and Lady Laura left Beaufort House tot 
the Earl's seat in Hampshire, which Lord Aylesbury had 
pointed out as the best suited to the occasion. It was pain- 
nil for Wilton to part &om Laura ; but yet he coula not 
divest his mind of ^e idea that Lord Byerdale did not mean 
altogether so kindly by the Duke as he professed to do, and 
he was not sorry the latter nobleman, now that he could do 
80 without giving the slightest handle to suspicion, should 
follow the advice of Lord Aylesbury. 

By this time Wilton had become really attached to the 
Duke; the kindness that nobleman had ^own to him; the 
confidence he had placed in him; the leaning to hie opiuions 
which he had always displayed, would naturaUy have excited 
kindly and afieetionate feelings in such a heart as Wilton's, 
even had the Duke not been the &,ther of her he loved best 
on earth. But in the relative situation in which they now 
stood, he had gradually grown more and more attached to 
the old nobleman, and perhaps even the very weaknesses of 
his character made Wilton feel more like a bod towards him. 

To insure, therefore, his absence fix>m scenes of politioal 
strife, to guard against his meddling with transactions which 
be was unfitted to guide, was a great satisfaction to Wilton, 
and a compensation for the loss of Laura's daily society. 
Another compensation, also, was found in a general invitation 
to come down whenever it was possible to Somersbury Court, 
and a pressing reqaest, that at all events he would spend the 
Sunday of every week at that plaee. In regard to all his 
affairs in London, and more espectally to everything that 
concerned Sir John Fenwick and the conspiracy, the Duke 
trusted implicitly to Wilton ; and the constant oorrespondenoB 
whicJ) was thus likely to take place afforded him also die 
means of beanng continually of Laura. 

He was not long without seeing her again, however ; for it 
was evident that Lord Byerdale had determined to give his 
secretary every sort of opportuni^ of pursuing his suit with 
the daughter of the Duke. 

" Did you not tell me, Wilton," he said one day, " that 
your good fiiend the Duke of Gaveston had invited you to 
come down and stay with him at Somersbury ?" 

" He has invited me repeatedly, my lord," replied Wilton, 
" and in a letter I received yesterday, pressed his request 
again; but seeing you so overwhelmed with business, I did 
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not like to be absent for any length of time. I should bare 
gone down, indeed, aa I had promised, on Saturday last, to 
have come up on Monday morning again ; but if you remem- 
ber, on Saturday you vere occupied till nearly twelve at nigtu 
with all this business of Cook." 

" Who, by the way, you see, Wilton^ has said nothing 
against your Mend," said the Earl. 

" So I see, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton. " What will 
be done with the man?" 

" Oh, we shall keep the matter over bis head," said the 
Earl, " and make use of him as an evidence. But to return 
to your visit to the Duke — I can very well spare you for the 
next week, if you like to go down on Monday ; and now that 
I know your arrangements, will contrive that you shall always 
have your Saturday evenings and Monday mornings, so as to 
be able to go down and return on those days, dll you become 
bis grace's son-in-law, thou^ I am afraid ^r Lady Laura 
will think you but a cold lover. 

Wilton smiled, well knowing that there was no such danger. 
The Earl's offer, however, was too tempting to be resisted, 
and accordingly he lost no time in bearing down, in person, 
to Somersbury Court the happy intelligence that Cook, who 
was to be the conspirator most feared, it seemed, bad said 
nothing at his trial to inculpate the Duke. 

His journey, as was not uncommon in those days, was 
performed on horseback with a servant charged with his 
valise behind him, and it was late in the day before he 
reached Somersbury ; but it was a bright evening in May ; 
the world was all clad in young green ; the calm rich purple 
of the sunset spread over the whole scene ; and as Wilton 
rode dovm e, winding yellow road, amidst rich woods and 
gentle slopes of land, into the fine old park that surrounded 
the mansion, he could see enough to show him that all the 
picturesque beauty, which was&r more congenial to bis heart 
and bis feelings than even the finest works of art, was there 
in store for him on the morrow. 

On his arrival, he found the Duke delighted to receive him, 
though somewhat suffering from a slight attack of gout. He 
was more delighted still, however, when he heard the news 
his young Iriend brought^ and when, after a few moments, 
Laura joined him and the Duke, her eyes sparkled with 
double brightness, both from the feelings of her own heart 
at meeting again the man she loved best on earth, and from 
the pleasure that she saw on her father's countenance, which 
told her in a moment that all the news Wilton had brought 
was favourable. 
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The reEult to the Duke, however, was not bo satis&ctory 
as it might have been. In the joy of his heart he gave way 
eomewbat more to his appetite at supper than was prudent, 
ate all those things that Sir George MiUington, his good pby- 
ucian, forbade him to eat, and drank two or three glaeees of 
wine more than his usuiil portion. At the time, bJI this 
seemed to do him no harm, and he spoke somewhat crossly to 
his own servant who reminded him of tbe physician's regula- 
tions. He even shook his finger playfully at Laura for her 
grave looks upon the occasion, and during the rest of the 
evening was as gay as gay cotdd be. The consequenoe, 
however, was, that about a quarter of an hoar after Wilton 
ha4 descended to the breakfast-room on the following morn- 
ing, Laura came down alone. 

" I am sorry to say, Wilton," she said, with a slight smile, 
*' that my dear father has greatly increased his pain by ex- 
ceeding a little last night He has scarcely slept at all, I 
find, and begsyou will excuse him till dinner-time. He leaves 
me to entertain yon, Wilton. Do yon think I can do it?" 

Wilton's answer was easily found ; and Laura passed the 
whole morning with him alone. 

Certainly neither of tbe two would have purchased the 
pleasure at the expense of the Duke's suffering ; but yet that 
pleasure of being alone together was, indeed, intense and 
bright They were both veiy young, both fitted for high 
enjoyment, both loving as ardently and deeply as it is pos- 
sible for human beings to love. Through the rich and beau- 
tiful woods of the park, over the sunny lawns and grassy 
savannas — where the wild deer, nested in tbe tall fern, raising 
its dark eyes and antiered head to gaze above the feathery 
green at rfie passers by— Wilton and Laura wandered on, 
pouring forth the tale of affection into each otiier's hearts, 
gazing in each other's eyes, and seeming, through that clear 
window lighted up with life, to see into the deepest chambers 
of each other's bosom, and there behold a treasury of joy 
and mutual tenderness for years to come. 

Id the midst of that beautiful scene their love seemed in 
its proper place — everything appeared to harmonize with il^— 
whereas, in the crowded city, ^I had jarred. Here the voices 
of the birds poured forth the sweetest harmony upon their 
ear as they went by j everything that the eye rested upon 
spoke BoftiiesB, and pea<^, and beauty, and happy days; 
everything refreshed tiie sight and made the bosom expand ; 
everything breathed of joy or imaged tranquillity. 

The words, too, the words of affection, seemed more easily 
to find utterance; aJl the objects around suggested that 
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imagery which passion, and tenderness, and imagination, 
can revel in at ease ; the fanciful clouds, as they flitted over 
the sky, the waving branches of the woods, the gay sparkling 
of Uie bright stream, the wide-extending prospect here and 
there, with the hills, only appearing warmer and more glow- 
ing still, as the eye traced them into the distance — all fur- 
nished to foncy some new means of Bhadowing forth bright 
hopes, and wishes, and purposes. Each was an enthusiastic 
acmurer of nature ; each had often and often stood, and pon- 
dered and gazed, and admired scenes of similar loveliness; 
each, too, had felt deep and ardent affection for the other in 
other places; and each had believed that nothing could 
exceed the joy that they experienced in their occasional 
solitary interviews ; but neither had ever before known the 
same sensations of delight in the beautiful aspect of unrivalled 
nature, neither had tasted the joy which two bearte that love 
each other can feel in pouring forth their thoughts together 
in scenes that both are worthy to admire. 

Nature had acquired tenfold charms to their eyes ; and the 
secret of it was, that the spirit of love within their hearts 
pervaded and brightened it all. Love itself seemed to have 
gained an intensity and brightness in those scenes that it 
had never known before, because the great spirit of nature, 
the inspiring, the expanding genius of the scene, answered 
the spirit within their hearts, and seemed to witness and 
applaud their affection. 

Oh, how happily the hours went by in those sweet words 
and caresses, innocent but dear ! oh, how glad, bow unlike 
the world's joys in general, were the feelings in each of those 

J'oung hearts, while they wandered on alone, with none but 
ove and nature for their companions on the way ! On that 
first day, at least to Laura, the feeUng was altogether over- 
powering : she might have had a faint and misty dream that 
such things could exist, but nothing more ; but now that she 
felt them, they seemed to absorb every other sensation for 
the time, to make her heart beat as it had never beat before, 
to cast her thoughts into strange but bright confosion, so 
that when she returned with Wilton, and found that her 
father had come down, she ran to her own room, to pause 
for a few moments, and to collect her ideas into some sort of 
order once more. 

Day after day, during Wilton's stay, the same bright round 
of happy hours succeeded. During the whole of the first 
part of his sojourn, the Duke was unable to go out, and 
Wilton and Lady Laura were left very much alone. Wilton 
felt no hesitatioii in regard to bis conduct. He could not 
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believe, he scarcely even feared, that the Duke was blind to 
the mutual love which existed between Laura and himself; 
and he only waited till his own fate was cleared up, to speak 
to her father upon the subject openly. 

Thus passed his visit ; and we could pause upon it long, 
could paint many a scene of sweet and sunshiny happiness, 
warm, and soft, and beautiful, like the pictures of Claude de 
Lorraine : hut we have other things to do, and scenes far less 
jc^ous to dwell upon. The time of his stay at length 
expired, and of course seemed all the more brief tor being 
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f the sojonni of Wilton at Somersbury Court had given 
pleasure to Laura, it gave scarcely less to the Duke himself, 
though in a different way ; and when his young visitor was 
gone, be felt a want and a vacancy which made the days 
seem tedious. Thus, shortly after Wilton's arrival in town, 
he received a letter from the Duke, begging him not to forget 
his promise of another speedy visit of longer duration, nor 
neglect the opportunity of each week's close to spend at 
least one day with him and Laura. The origin of these feel- 
ings towards his young friend was certainly to be traced to 
the somewhat forced confidence which he had been obliged 
to place iu him, in regard to Sir John Fenwick ; but the feel- 
ings survived ihe cause ; and during six weeks which fol- 
lowed, although Sir John Fenwick was universally supposed 
to have made his escape from England, and the Duke felt 
himself quite safe, Wilton experienced no change of manner, 
but was greeted with gladness and smiles whenever he pre- 
sented hunself. 

On every occasion, too, the E(U-1 of Byerdale showed him- 
self as kind as it was possible for him to be ; and iu one 
instance, in the middle of the year, spoke to him more 
seriously than usual, in regard to his marriage with Lady 
Laura. The tone he took was considerate and thoughtful, 
and Wilton found that he ooold no longer give a vague reply 
upon tlie subject. 

" I need not say to your lordship," he said, " how grate- 
fill I feel to you in this business ; but I really can teU you 
no more thao yoitsee. I am received by the Duke and Lady 
Laura, upon all occasions, vrith the greatest kindness and 
every testimony of regard. I am received, indeed, when no 
one else is received, and I have every reason to believe that 
the Duke regards me almost as a son ; but of course I cannot 
presume, so long as I can give no informatioa of who I am, 
what is my &mily, what are the circumstances and history of 
my birth, to seek the Duke's approbation to my mairii^ 
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with bis dang^ter. Fortaneless and portionless as I most be, 
the propoaal may seem presamptaoua enough at any time ; 
and thoagh tbe legend told us, my lord, to ' be bold, and 
bold, and everywhore be bold,' it told us also to ' be not too 
bold.'" 

" Yoo are right, you are right, Wilton," replied the Earl. 
" But leave it to me : I myself will write to the Duke upon 
the Bubjeot, and doubt not shall find means to satisfy him, 
Aough I cannot flatter you, Wilton — and I tell you so at OQoe 
— I cannot flatter you with the idea of any unexpected wealdi. 
Your blood is your only possession ; but that is enough. I 
will write myself in a few days." 

" I trust, my lord, you will not do so immediately," replied 
Wilton. " You were kind enough to promise me explanations 
regardingmy birth. Others have done so, too." (The Earl 
started.) " Lord Sunbury," continued Wilton, " promised 
me the same explanation, and to give me the papers which 
he possesses regarding me, even before the present period; 
but he returns in September or Oatober, and then they will 
of course be mine." 

"Ha!" said the Earl, muung. *' Ha! doeshe? But why 
does be not send you over the papers i he is no farther off 
than Pahs now ; for 1 know he obtained a passport the other 
day, and promised to look into the negotiations which are 
going on for peace." 

" I fancy, my lord," replied Wilton, " that in the distracted 
state of both countries he fears to send over the papers by 
any ordinary messenger." 

" Oh, but from time to time there are council messengers," 
replied the Earl. " There is not a petit matire in the whole 
land who does not contrive, notwithstanding the war, to get 
over his embroidery from France, nor any old lady to furnish 
herself with bon-boiu." 

" I suppose he thinks, too," replied Wilton, " that, as he 
is coming so soon, it is scarcely worth while, and, perhaps, 
the papers may need explanations from his own mouth." 

" Ah ! but the papen, the papers, axe the most important," 
replied the Earl, thoughtfully. " In September or October 
does he come? Well, I will tell yoo all before that my- 
self, Wilton. I thought I should have been able to do it 
ere now ; but there is one link in the chain incomplete, and 
before I say anything, it must be rendered perfect. However, 
things are happening every day which no one anticipates ; 
and though I do not expect the paper that I mentioned for 
a fortnight, it may come to-morrow, perhaps." 

AboQt ten days after this period, Wilton, as he went to the 
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house of the Earl of Byerdale, remarked all those external 
signs and symptomB of agitation amongst the people, which 
may always be seen more or less by an obsemng eye, when 
any event of importance takes place in a great city. They 
were, perhaps, more apparent than usual on the present 
occasion; for in the short distance he had to go be saw two 
hawkers of halfpenny sheets bawling down uninteUigible 
tidings to maids in the areas, and two or three groups 
gathered together in the sunshiny morning at the comers of 
die streets. 

When be reached the Earl's house, he found him more 
ezdted than he usually suffered himself to be, and holding 
up a letter, he exclaimed, — 

" Here's an account of this great event of the day, which 
of course you heard as you came here. This is a proof 
how things are brought about unexpectedly. Not a man in 
England, statesman or mechanic, could haTe imagined, for 
the last six weeks, that this dark, cold-blooded plotter, Sir 
John Fenwiok, had fuled to effect his escape." 

"And has he not?" exclaimed Wilton, eagerly. "Is he in 
England ? Has he been found ?" 

" He has not escaped," replied the Earl, dryly. " He is in 
England; and he is at die present moment safe in Newgate. 
Some spies or other officers of the Duke of Shrewsbury dis- 
covered him lingering about in Kent and Sussex, and he 
has since been apprehended, in attempting to escape into 
France." 

" This is indeed great intelligence," replied Wilton. " I 
suppose there is do chance whatever of his being acquitted." 

" None," answered the Earl ; " none whatever, if they 
manage the matter rightly, though he is more subtle than all 
the rest of the men put together. It seenia likely that the 
whole business will fall upon me, and I shall see him 
in a few days; for he already talks of giving information 
against great persons, on condition that hie life be spared." 

Wilton concealed any curiosity he might feel as well as 
he could, and went on with the usual occupations of the day, 
not remarking as anything particular, that the Earl wrote a 
long and seemingly tedious letter, and gave it to one of the 
porters, with orders to send it off by a special messenger. 

On going out afterwards, he found that the tidings of Sir 
John Fenwick's arrest had spread over the whole town ; and 
the rumour, fetation, and anxiety which had been caused 
by the plot, and had since subsided, was, for the time, re- 
vived vnth more activi^ than ever. As no one, however, 
was mentioned in any of the rumours bat Sir John Fenwiok 
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himself Wilton did not think it worth while to make the 
mind of the Duke anxious upon the subject till he could 
obtain farther informa.tion ; and he Uierefore retrained from 
writiiig, as it was now the middle of the week, and his Tisit 
was to be renewed on the Saturday following;. A day passed 
by without the matter being any futher cleared up ; but on 
the Friday, when Wilton visited the £ail a,t his own house, he 
found him reading Ms letters with a veiy cloudy brow, which 
however, grew brighter soon after he appeared. 

Wilton found that some painful conversation must have 
taken place between the Earl and his son; for Lord Sher- 
brooke was seated in the opposite chair, with one of those 
lisdess and indifferent looks upon his countenance which he 
often assumed during grave msoussions, to cover, perhaps, 
deeper matter within his own breast The Earl, thoi^b a 
little irritable, seemed not angry ; and after he had ooacludcd 
the reading of bis letters, he said, " I must answer all these 
tiresome epistles myself, Wilton: for the good people who 
wrote them have so contrived it, in order, I suppose, to spare 
you, and make me work myself. I shall not need your aid 
to-day, then; and, indeed, I do not see why you should not 
go down to Somersbui^ at once, if you like it; only be up at 
an early hour on Monday morning. — Sherbrooke, I vrish you 
would take yourself away: it makes me angry to see you 
twisting that paper up into a thousand forms like a mounte- 
bank at a fair." 

" Dear papa," replied Lord Sherbrooke, in a childish tone, 
"you oi^ht to have given me something better to do, then. 
If you had taught me an honest trade, I should not have 
been so given to making penny whistles and cutting cockades 
out of foolscap paper. Nay, don't look so black, and mutter, 
' Fool's cap paper, indeed !' between your teeth. I'll go, I'll 
go," and he accordingly quitted the room. 

" Wilton," said the Eaxl, as soon as his son was gone, " I 
have one word more to say to you. When you are down at 
Somersbuiy, lose not your opportunity — confer with the 
Duke about your marrif^^ at once. The politioal sky is 
darkening. No one can tell what another hoar may bring. 
Now leave me." 

Wilton obeyed, and passed through the ante-room into the 
hall. The moment be appeared there, however, Lord Sher- 
brooke darted out of the opposite room and caught him by 
tlie arm, almost overturning the fat porter in the way. 

*' Come hither, Wilton," be saidT, " come hither. I want 
to speak to you a moment, I want to show you a present 
that I've got for you." 
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Wilton followed bim, and to his surprise found lying upon 
the table & pair of handsome spurs, which Lord Sherbroobe 
instantlf put in his hand, saying, " There, Wilton ! Uiere. Use 
tbem to-night as you go to SomerBbmy; and, amongst other 
pretty things that you may have to say to the Duke, you 
may tell him that Sir John Fenwiok has aocused him of high 
treason. My father is going to write to him this very night, 
to ask him civilly to oome up to town to oonfer with him on 
business ofimportanoe. You yourself may be the but to the 
trap, Wilton, for aught I know. So to your horse's back and 
away, and have all your plana settled with the Duke before 
the post arrives to-morrow morning," 

The earnestness of Sherbrooke's manner oonvinoed his 
fiiend that what lie said was serious and true, and thanking 
him eagerly, he left him, and again passed through the hall. 
Lord Byerdale was speaking at that moment to the porter; 
but he did not appear to notioe Wilton, who passed on with- 
out pausing, sought his own lodgings with all speed, mounted 
his horse, and set out for Somersbury. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The world was in all its summer beauty, nature smiling with 
her brightest smiles, the glorioos sonshine jost departing 
from the sky, and glowing with double brightness in its 
dying hour, die woods still green and fresh, the blackbird 
tuning his evening son^ and everything speaking peace and 
promising joy, as Wilton rode through the gates of Somers- 
bury park. 

When he dismounted from his horse and rang tbe bell, his 
own servant took the tired beast and led it round towards tlie 
stable with the lur of one who felt himself quite at home in 
the Duke's house. But die attendant who opened the doors 
to him, and who was not the ordinary porter, bore a certain 
degree of sadness and gravity in his demeanour, which caused 
WUton instantly to ask after the health of the Duke and Lady 
Laura. 

" My young lady is quite well, sir," replied the serrant; 
" but die Duke has had another bad fit of the gout in the 
beginning of the week — which has made him wonderfully 
oross," he added, lowering hia voice and giving a marked 
look in Wilton's &oe, wkioh made the young gentleman feel 
that be intended his words as a sort of warning. 
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" I am ahtad," thought Wilton, " what I have to tell him 
Trill not diminish his croBsneBB." 

But he said nothing aloud, and followed the Berrant to- 
wards the Duke's own parUcular sitting room. He found 
that nohleman alone, with hie foot upon a stool. He had 
calculated as he went thither how he mi^ht best soften the 
tidings he had to bring; but the Duke began the conversa- 
tion himself, and in a manner which instantly put all olher 
thoughts to flight, and, to say the tmth, banished Sir John 
Fenwick and his whole concerns from his young companion's 
mind in a moment. 

" So, sir, so," he began, using none of the friendly and 
^miliar tenna that he generally applied to Wilton, " so you 
have really had the goodness to oome down here again." 

" My lord duke," replied Wilton, " your invitatioo to me 
was not only so general but so pressing, that always having 
found you a man of sincerity and tru^, I took it for granted 
that you wished to see me, or you woidd not have asked 
me." 

" So I am, sir, so I am," replied the Dtike; " I am a man 
of sincerity and truth, and you shall find I am one, too. Bnt 
from your manner, I suppose my Lord of Byerdale has not 
told you the contents of my letter to him this morning.^' 

" He never told me," replied Wilton, " that your grace 
luul written to him at all ; hut so hr from even hinting that 
my visit ootild be disagreeable to you, he told me that as he 
did not require my assistance I had better come down here." 

" He did, he did?" said the Duke. *' He is marrellous 
kind to Bend guests to my bouse, whom he knows that I do 
not wish to see." ' 

Wilton now began to divine the cause of the Duke's present 
behaviour. It waa evident that Lord Byerdale, without letting 
him know anything about it, had interfered to demand for 
him the hand of Lady Laura. How or in what terms he had 
done so, Wilton was somewhat anxious to uscerttun, but he 
was so completely thunderstruck and surprised by his pre- 
sent reception, that he could scarcely play the difficult game 
in which he was engaged vrith anything like calmness or 
forethought. 

" My lord," he replied, " it is probable that the Earl of 
Byerdale was more moved by kindness towards me than con- 
nderation for yonr grace. As you do not tell me what was 
the nature of your correspondence, 1 can but guess at Lord 
Byerdale's motives " 

" Which were, mr," intemtpted the Duke, " to give you a 
fiurtber opportonily of ei^^aging my daughter's afiMtions 
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^;aiDBt her Other's wishes and oooBent. I suppose tliia was 
his object, at least." 

" I should think not, my lord," replied Wilton, resolved not 
to yield his point so easily. " I should rather imagine that 
Lord Byerdole's view was to give me an opportuoity, ou the 
contrary, of pleading my own cause with the Duke of Gave- 
ston— to give me an opportunity of recalling all those feel- 
ings of kindness, friend^p, and generosi^ which the Duke 
has constantly displayed towards me, and of ur^^g him by 
all those high feelings, which I know he possesses, not to 
orush an attachment which has grown ap under bis eyes, and 
been fostered by his kindness." 

The Duke was a little moved by Wilton's words and his 
manner; but he had taken his resolutioD to make the present 
discussion between himeelf and Wilton final, and he seized 
instantly upon the latter words of his reply. 

" Qiown up under my eye, and fostered by my kindness!" 
he exclaimed. " You do not mean to say, sir, I trust, that 1 
gave you any encouragement in this mad pursuit You do 
not mean to say that I saw and connived at your attachment 
to my daughter?" 

WiltoD might very well have sud that he certainly did 
give such encouragement and opportunity that the result 
could scarcely have been by any possibility otherwise than 
that which it actually was. But he knew that to show him 
in lault would only irritate the Duke more, and he was 
silent. 

*' Good God !" continued the peer, " such a thing never 
entered into my head. It was so preposterous, so insane, so 
out of all reasonable calculation, that I might just as well 
have been afraid of building my house under a hill for fear 
the hill should walk out of its place and crush it. I could 
never have dreamed of or hncied such a thing, sir, as that 
you should forget the difference between my daughter, Lady 
Laura Gaveston, and yourself, and presume to seek the band 
of one so much above you. It shows how kindness and con- 
descension may be mistaken. Lord Byerdale, indeed, talks 
some vague nonsense about your having good blood in your 
veins ; but what axe your titles, sir ? what is your rank ? where 
are your estates ? Show me your rent-rolls. I have never 
known anything of Mr. Wilton Biovm but as the private 
secretary ai the Earl of Byerdale — Au clerk he called him to 
me one day — who has nothii^ but a good peraon, a good 
coat, and two or three hundred a year. Mr. Wilton Brovm 
to be the suitor for the only child of one of the first peers in 
the land, the heiress of a hundred thousfmd per annum ! My 
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dear sir, the thing was too ridtouloiiB to be thought of. If 
people had told me I should have my eyes picked out by a 
sparrow I should have believed them as much;" and he 
laughed aloud at his own joke^ not with the laugh of merri- 
ment, but of anger and soom. 

Wilton felt cut to the heart, but still be recollected that it was 
Laura's &ther who spoke ; and he was resolved that no pro- 
Tocatioa whatsoever should induce him to say one word which 
he himself might repent at an after period, or with which she 
might justly reproach him. He felt that bom the Duke he 
must bear what he would have borne from no other man on 
earth ; that to the Duke he must nse a tone different from 
that which he would have employed to any other man. He 
paused a moment, both to let the Dake'a laugh subside, aad 
the first angry feelings of his own heart wear off: bat he then 
answered, — 

** Perhaps, my lord, you attribute to me other feelings and 
greater presumption than I have in reality been actuated by. 
Will you allow me, before yon utterly condemn me — will you 
allow me, I say, not to point out any cause why you should 
have seen, or known, or countenanced my attachment to your 
daughter, but merely to recall to your remembranoe the oir- 
cnmatances in which I have been placed, and in which it 
was scarcely possible for me to resist those feelings of love 
and attachment which I will not attempt to disown, which I 
never will cast off, and which I will retain and cherish to the 
last hour of my life, whatever may be your grace's ultimate 
decision, whatever may be my iaXe, fortune, happiness, or 
misery, in other respects f" 

The Duke was better pleased with Wilton's tone, and, to 
say the truth, though his resolution was in no degree shaken, 
yet the anger which he had called np, in order to drown 
every word of opposition, had by this time nearly exhausted 
itself. 

" My ultimate decision !" said the Duke ; " sir, there is no 
decision to be made : the matter is decided.— But go on, sir, 
go on — I am perfectly willing to hear. I am not so unrea- 
sonable as not to hear anything that you may wish to say, 
without giving yon the slightest hope that I may be shaken 
by words : which cannot be. What is it you wish to say ?" 

" Merely this, your grace," replied Wilton. " The first 
time I had the honour of meeting your grace, I rendered 
yourself, and more particularly the Lady Laura, a slight 
service, a very slight one, it is true, but yet sufficient to make 
yon think, yourself, that I was entitled to claim your after- 
acquaintance,, and to justify your reproach for not coming to 
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your box at llie theatre. Yon must admit tlien, oertunly, diat 
I did DOt press myself into the Booie^ of the Lady Laura." 

" Oh, certainly not, certainly not," replied the Dnke — " I 
never accused you of that, air. Your conduct, your external 
demeimour, has always been most oorreot. It is not of any 
presamption of manners that I accuse you." 

" Well, my lord," continued Wilton, " it so happened 
that an occidental circumetanoe, not worth notioinff now, 
induced your lordship to place much confidence in me, and 
to render me a fiimiliar visitor at your house. You on one 
oooasion called me to your daughter your best friend, and I 
was more than once left in Lady Laura's society for a con- 
siderable period alone. Now, my lord, none can know better 
than yourself Ae charms of that society, or how much it is 
calculated to win and engage tlie heart of any one whose 
bosom was totally free, and bad never beheld before a woman 
equal in the slightest degree to bis ideas of perfection. I will 
confess, my lord, that I stmggjed very ^ard i^funst the 
feelings wMdi I foimd growing up in my own bosom. At that 
time I struggled the more and with the firmer detenninstion, 
because I had always entertBined an erroneons impressioD 
with regard to my own birth, an impression which, had it con- 
tinued, would have prevented my dreaming it possible that 
Lady Laura could ever be mine- " 

" It is a pity that it did not continue," said the Duke, 
dryly ; but Wilton took no notice, and went on. 

" At that time, however," he said, *' I learned, through the 
Earl of Byerdale, that I had been in error in regard to my 
own situation —though the distanoe between your grace and 
myself might sdll be great, it was diminished ; and you may 
easily imagine that snch joyful tidings naturally carried 
hope and expectation to a higher pitdb than perhaps was 
reasonable." 

" To a very unreasonable pitch, it would seem, indeed, sir," 
answered the Duke. 

" It may be so, my lord," replied Wilton, " bnt the 
punishment upon myself is very severe. However, not even 
then — although I had the fairest prospects from the interest 
and promises of the Earl of Byeniale, and from the whole 
interest of the Eari of Sunbury, who has ever treated me as a 
son — although 1 might believe that a bright political career 
was open before me, and that I might perhaps raise myself to 
the hi^est stations in the state — not even then did I pre- 
sume to think of Lady Laura with anything like immediate 
hopes. Just at this same period, however, the daring attempt 
to mix your grace with the plans of the conspirators by car- 
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lying off your daoghter took place, and you were pte&sed to 
iDtrust to me the delicate and somewhat dangerous task 
of diBOorering the place to whioh she had been carried, 
and setting her free from the hands of the bold and in- 
£unous men who had obtained possession of her person. 
Now, my lord — feeling every inoUoation to love her, I may 
indeed say loving her before — you can easily feel how much 
such aji attaohment must have been increased ; how much 
every feeling of tenderness and affection must have been 
augmented by the interest, the powerful interest of that 
pursuit ; how ererything must have combined to confirm my 
love for her for ever, while all my thoughts were bent upon 
saving her and restoring her to your armsj while the whole 
feelings of my heart and energies of my mind were busy with 
her, and her fate alone. Then, my lord, when I oame to defend 
her, at the hazard of my life ; when I oame to contend for her 
with diose who withheld her from you ; when we had to pass 
together several hours of danger and apprehension, with her 
clin|;ing to my arm, and with my arm only for her si^port 
and protection, and when, at length, all my efforts proved 
suooessfiil, and she was set free, was it wonderful, was it at 
all extraordinary, that I loved her, or that she felt some 
slight interest and regard for me i Since then, my lord, re- 
flect on all that has taken place ; how constantly we have 
been together ; how she has been aooustomed to treat me as 
ihe most intimate and dearest of her friends ; how you your- 
self have said you looked upon me as your son " 

" But never in that sense, sir, never in that sense !" ex- 
clumed the Duke, glad to catch at any word to out short a 
detail which was telling somewhat strongly against him. " A 
son, sir, I said, a son, not a son-in-law. But, however, to end 
the whole matter at once, Mr, Wilton Brown,I am very willing 
to acknowledge the various services you have rendered me, 
and which yoa have recapitulated somewhat at length, and 
to acknowledge that there might be a great many motives 
far &Uing in love with my daughter, without my attributing 
to you any mercenary or ambitious motives. It is not that 
I blame you at all for frlliug in love with her; that was but 
a folly for which you must suffer your own punishment: \mt 
I do blame you very much, sir, for trying to make her fall in 
love vrith yoo, when yoa must have Imown perfectly well 
that her so doing would meet with the most decided disap- 
probation from her fother, and that your marriage was alto- 
gether out of the question. I think that this very grave 
error might well cancel all obligations between us ; bat, 
nevertheless, I am very willing to recompense those ser- 
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vices " Wilton waved his hand indignantly — " to recom- 
pense those services," continued the Duke ; " to testify my 
sense of them, in shorty in any way that you will point out" 

" My lord, my lord," replied Wilton, " you surely must 
wish to give me more pain than that which I feel already. 
The services which I have rendered were &eely rendered. 
They have been repaid already, not by your grace, but by 
my own heart and feelings. The only recompence I ever 
proposed to myself was to know that they were really ser- 
viceable and beneficial to those for whom they were done. I 
ask nothing of your grace but that which you will not grant. 
But the time will come, my lord, " 

" Do not flatter yourself^ to your own disappointment !" 
interrupted the Duke : " the time will never come when I 
shall change in this respect I grant my daughter a veto, as I 
promised her dear mother I would, and she shall never marry 
a man she does not love i hut I claim a veto, too, Mr. Wilton 
Brown, and will not see her cast herself away, even though 
she should vrish it. The matter, sir, is altogether at an end : 
it is out of tibe question, impossible, and it shall never be." 

The Duke rose from his chair as he spoke ; and then went 
on, in a cold tone ; — " I certainly expected that you might 
come to-morrow, sir, but not to-night, and I should have made 
in the morning such preparations as would have prevented 
any unpleasant meeting between my daughter and yourself in 
these cir cum stances. I must now give orders for her to keep 
her room, as I cannot consent to your meeting, and of course 
mast not treat you inhospitably ; but you will understand 
that the circumstances prevent me from requesting you to 
protiuot your visit beyond an early hour to-morrow morning." 

" Your grace, I believe, mistakes my character- a good 
deal," replied Wilton : " I remain not an hour in a house 
where I am not welcome, and I shall beg instantly to take 
my leave, as Somersbury must not be my abode to-night" 

His utterance was difficult, for his heart was too fiill to 
admit of his speaking freely, and it required a great effort to 
prevent bis own feelings &om bursting forth. 

" But your horse must be tired," said the Duke, feeling 
somewhat ashamed of the part he was acting. 

" Not too tired, my lom," replied Wilton, "to bear his 
master from a house where he is unwillingly received. Were 
it necessary, my lord, I would walk, ra^er than force your 
grace to make any change in your domestic arrangements. 
You will permit me to tell the porter to call round my 
groom ;" and going out for a moment, he bade the porter in 
a loud clear voice order his horses to be saddled again, and 
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his groom to come round. He then returned to the chamber 
where the Diike remained, and both continued silent and 
embarrassed. It was some time, indeed, before Wilton's 
orders could be obeyed, for his valise had been carried up 
to his usual apartments. At length, however, the horse was 
announced, and Wilton went towards the door, — 

" I now take my leave of you, my lord," he said, "and in 
doii^ so, shall endeavour to bear with me all the bright 
memories of much kindness experienced at your hands, and 
forgetfulness of one night's unkindness, which I trust and 
believe I have deserved even leaa than I did your former 
goodness towards me. For yourself I shall ever retain 
feelings of the deepest regard and esteem; for your daughter, 
undying love and attachment." 

l^e Duke was somewhat moved, and very much embar- 
rassed ; and whether &om habit, embarrassment, or real 
feelings of regard, he held out lus hand to Wilton as they 
parted. Wilton took it, and pressed it in bis own. A single 
bright drop rose in his eye, and feeling that if he remained 
another moment bis self-command would give way, he left 
the Duke, and sprang upon his horse's back. 

Two or three of the old servants were in the hall as he 
passed, witne^ing, with evident marks of consternation and 
grie^ his sudden departure from Somersbury. The Duke's 
head groom kept his stirrup, and to his surprise he saw the 
old butler himself holding Uie rein. 

As Wilton thanked hun and took it, however, the man 
slipped a note into his hand, saying in a low voice, " From 
my young lady." Wilton clasped his fingers tight upon it, 
and with one consolation, at least, rode away from the house 
where he had known so ma^ hiq>piness. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The light was fading away as Wilton took his path through 
the thit^ trees of the park up towards tbe lodge at the gates ; 
but at the first openmg where the last rays of the evening 
streamed through, he opened Laura's note, and found light 
enough to read it, though perhaps no other eyes than those 
of love could have accomplished half so much; and oh, what 
a joy and what a 8aiisfa«tion it was to him when he did read 
it1 though he found afterwards, that note had been written 
while the eyes were dropping fewt with tears. 
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" Fear not, dear Wilton," it s^ ; ." I haTC only time to 
bid you not to fear. I am youis, ever youro; and whatever 
you may be told, never believe that I give even one tboUfi^t 
to any other man. 

" Ladsa Gatbston ." 

She signed her name at fiill, aa if aha felt that it vras a 
solemn act — not exactly a pledge, that would bind her in the 
least, more than her own resolutions had already bound her 
— hut a pledge to Wilton's heart — a pledge to which in after 
years she could always refer, if at any time the hand of 
another man should be proposed to her. 

She bad wept while she had written it, but it had given 
her deep satiraaction to do that act ; for she figured to her- 
self the halm, the oonsoladon, the support which it would he 
' to him that she loved best on earth — yes, best on earth ; for 
though she loved her iatber deeply, she loved Wilton more. 

When the high commuid went forth, " Thou shalt leave all 
on ea^ and cleave unto thy husband or thy wife," the God 
that made the ordinance fashioned the human heart for its 
aocomplisbmeiit. It would seem treating a high subject 
flome^at lightly, porh^s, to say that it may even be by 
the will of Ood that parents so very frequently behave ill or 
unkindly to their children in the matter of their marriage, in 
order to lessen the breaUng of that great tie — in order that 
the scion may be stripped from the stem more easily. But 
it were well if parents thoaght of the effect that they produce 
in their children's affection towards them by SBoh conduct ; 
for youth is tenacious of the memories of unkindness, and 
often retains the unpleasant impression that it maJies, when 
the prejudices that produced it have passed away. 

However that might be, Laura loved Wilton, as we have 
sud, best on earth ; she had a duty to perform to him, and 
she had a duty to perform to her f^er, and she determined 
to perform them both j for she believed — and she was right — 
that no two duties are ever incompatible : the greater must 
swallow up the less ; and to let it do so, is a duty in itself; 
but in the present instance there were two daties which were 
perfiectly compatible. She would never marry Wilton while 
her father opposed; but she would never marry any one 
else ; for she felt tiwt in heart she was already wedded unto 
him. 

The words that she >vrote gave Wilton that assurance, and 
it waa a bright and happy assurance to him ; for so long as 
there is nothing iirevocaUe in the future, the space which it 
affords ^ves room for Hope to spread her wings ; and though 
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he might feel bitterly and deeplj depreesed b; the eonduot 
of the Duke, and the Btern detenniDation which he had dis- 
played, yet with love — with matnal lore, and firmneu of 
heart on both sides, he thought that happiness might be in- 
deed delayed, but was not permaneotJy losL 

Meditatii^ on these things, he rode on for about a oouple 
of miles ; but then suddenly recollected that in all the agita- 
tion of the moment, and the pain^ discussion he had under- 
gone, he had totally forgotten to tell the Duke eidier the 
arrest of Sir John Fenwiek, or the tidings which he had 
heard more immediately afiectiiig himself. He again checked 
bis weary horse, and asked himself, " Shall I ride back ? " 
But then he thought, " No, I will not I will stop at the 
first fium-house or inn that I may find, where I ean get 
shelter for myself and food for my horses during the night, 
and thence I will write him the intelligence, take it bow he 
will. I will not expose myself to fresh ccmtumely by going 
back ^s ni^t." 

He accordingly rode on open his way, full of sad and melan- 
oholy thoughts, and with the bright but unsubstantial hopes 
which Laura's letter had given him &d>ng away again rapidly 
under canses of despondency that were but too real. It was 
an hour in which gloom was triumphant over all other feel- 
ings ; one of those hodrs when even the heart of youth seems 
to lose its elastic bounds when hope itself, like some &int 
light npon a dark night, makes the sombre colours of our 
fate look even blacker ^an before, and when we feel like 
mariners who see the day close upon them in the midst of a 
Monn, a« if the sun of happiness had simk from view for 
ever. Snch feelings and mxii thongfats absorbed him en- 
tirely as he rode along, and be marked not at all how fiu he 
went, though, from the natural impulse of humauity, he 
spared the tired horse which oarried him, and proceeded at 
a slow pace. 

About three miles from the Duke's gates, bis servant rode 
up, saying, " I see a light there, sir. I should not wmkler 
if ^at were the little inn of the vUlage which one passes on 
tlie ngbt." 

'* We had better keep our Btra^ht-fbrwaid way," relied 
WUton. "We cannot be yery fai from the Three Cops, 
which, though a poor place enough, may serve me for a 
night's loc^iing." 

The man tell hack again, and Wilton was proceeding 
slowly when be perceived three men riding towards him at 
an easy pace. The night was clear and firie, and the hour 
was so early, that he anticipated no evil, though he had 
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oome unarmed, expecdng to reach Somenbuiy, as he did, 
■before daxk. 

He rode on quiedf , then, till be met them, when he was 
forced suddenly to stop, one of the three presenting a pistol 
at his breast, and exclaiming, " Stand ! Who are you f " 

" Is it my money you want, gentlemen ? " demanded Wil- 
ton ; " foT if it be, there is but litUe of it : bat as muob as I 
have is at your service." 

" I ask, who are you i " replied the other. " I did not ask 
yoa for your money. Are you a King's officer? And which 
King's f" 

" I am no King's officer," replied Wilton, '* but a true 
subject of King William." 

"Pass on," replied the other man, dropping his pistol; 
" yoo are not the person we want." 

Wilton rode forward, very well contented to have escaped 
so easily; but be remarked that bis servant was likewise 
stopped, and that the same questions were put to him also. 
He, too, was allowed to pass, however, without any molesta- 
tion, and for the next half mile they went on without any 
further interruption. Then, however, they were met by a 
single horseman, riding at the same leisurely pb/x as the 
others; but he suffered Wilton to pass without speaking, 
and merely stopped the servant to ask, " Who is tiiat gen- 
tleman i " 

No sooner had the man given his name than the horseman 
turned round and rode after him, exclaiming, " Mr. Brown ! 
Mr, Brown ! " 

Wilton oheoked his horse, and in a moment after, to his 
surprise, he found no other but the worthy Captain Byerly 
by nis mde. 

"How do you do, Mr. Brown?" said the Captun, as he 
oame ap. " I have but a moment to speak to you, for I have 
business on before ; but I wanted to tell you, that if you keep 
straight on for half a mile farther, and taking the road to the 
right, where you will see a finger-post, go into a cottage — 
that cottage there, where you can just see a light twinkling in 
the window over the moor — you will find some old friends of 
yours, whom you and I saw together the last time we met, 
and another one, too, who will be glad enough to see you." 

" Who do you mean ? " demajided Wilton, somewhat 
anxiously. 

" I mean the Colonel," replied Captain Byerly. 

"Indeed!" sud Wiltos. " I wish to see him very much." 

" You will find him there, then," replied the other. " But 
he is sad]y changed, poor fellow, sadly ohanged, indeed ! " 
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"How BO?" said Wilton. "Do you mean that he has 
been ill?" 

" No, not exactly ill," answered Byerly, " and I don't well 
know what it is makes him so. — At all events, I can't stop 
to taJk about it at present ; but if you go on you will see 
him, and heax more about it &om himself. Good night, Mr. 
Brown, good night: those fellows will get too far ahead of 
me, if I don't mind." And thus saying, he rode on. 

Wilton, for his part, proceeded on his way, muging over 
what had occurred. It seemed to him, indeed, not a little 
strange, that a party of men, whose general business was 
hardly doubtful, should suffer him, without any knowledge 
of bis person or any private motives for so doing, to pass 
them thus quietly on his way, and be was led to imagine 
that they must have in view some very peculiar object to 
account for such conduct That object, however, was evi- 
dently eonsidered by themselveB of very great importance, 
and to require extraordinary precautions ; for before Wilton 
reached me direction-post to which Byerly had referred, he 
passed two more horsemen, one of whom was sin^ng as he 
came up, but stopped immediately on peroeiving the way- 
farer, and demanded in a civil tone — 

" Pray, sir, did you meet some gentlemen on before ?" 

" Yes," replied Wilton, " T did ; three, and then one." 

" Did they speak to you ?" demanded the other. 

" Yes," replied Wilton, " they asked me some questions." 

" Oh, was that all ?" said the man. " Good night, sir ;" siid 
on the two rode. 

At the finger-post, Wilton turned &om the highway; but 
for some time he was inclined to fancy, either tiiat he had 
mistaken the direction, or that the light had been put out in 
the cottage window, for not the least glimmering ray could 
he now see. At length, on suddenly turning a belt of young 
planting, he found himself in front of a low but extensive 
and very pretty cottage, or rather perhaps it might be called 
two cott^es joined together by a centre somewhat lower 
than themselves. It was more like a building of the present 
day than one of that epoch ; and though the beautiful China 
rose, the sweetest ornament of our cottage doors at present, 
was not then known in this country, a rich spreading vine 
covered every part of the front wi^ its luxuriant foliage. 
The light was still in the window, having only been hidden 
by tbe trees; and throwing his rein to the groom, Wilton 
said, — 

" Perhaps we may find shelter here for the night ; but T 
mast first go in, and see." 
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Thus saying, he a^vanoed and rang a bell, the handle of 
which be found hanging down hy the door-post, and after 
having waited a minute or two, he heard the sound of steps 
coming along the passage. The door was opened by a 
pretty, neat, servant girl, with a candle in her band; but 
behind her stood a woman considerably advanced in life, 
bowed in the back, and witb a stiok in her hand, presenting 
so much altogether the same appearance whidi the Lady 
Helen Oswald had thought fit to assume in her first interview 
with him, that for an instant Wilton doubted whether it was 
or was not herself. A second glance, however, at the old 
woman's face, showed the withering hand of time too strongly 
for him to doubt any farther. 

The momentary suspense had made him gaze at the old 
woman intently, and she hod certainly done the same vrith 
regard to him. There was an expression of wonder, of 
doubt, and yet of joy, in her oountetiance, which he did not at 
all understand; and his surprise was still more increased, 
when, upon his asking whether he could there obtain, shelter 
during the night, the woman exclaimed with a strong Irish 
accent, " Oh, that you shall, and welcome a thousand times!" 

"But I have two horses and my groom here," replied 
Wilton. 

" Oh, for the horses and the groom," replied the woman, 
" I fear me, boy, we can't take them in for ye ; but he can go 
away up to the high road, and in half a mile he'll oome to 
the Three Cups, where he will find good warm stabling 
enough." 

" That will be the best way, I believe," replied Wilton ; 
and turning back to speak with the man for a moment, he 
gave him directions to go to the little public boose, to pat up 
ihe horses, to get some repose, and to be ready to return to 
London at four o'clock on the following morning. 

As soon as be had so done, he turned back again, and 
found the old lady with her head thrust into the doorway of 
a room on the right-hand side, saying in a loud tone — " It's 
himself, sure enough, though!" 

The moment she had spoken, he beard an extJamation, 
apparently in the voice of Lord Sherbrooke ; and, following 
a sign from the ^rl who had opened the door, he went in, 
and found the room tenanted by four persons, who had been 
brought toge&er in intimate association, by one of the 
strangest of those strange combinations in which teste some- 
times indulges. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, with her cheek mncb paler 
than it had been before, hut still extremsly beaotifiil, was the 
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lady whom we most now oall Lady Sherbroohe. Her Itirge 
dark eyes, full of light and lustre, though somewhat shaded 
by a languid fall of the upper eyelid, were turned towards 
the door as Wilton entered, and her bir beaudfiil hand lay 
in that of her husband as he sat beside her. 

On the opposite eide of the room, with her fijae &oe 
' bearing but very few traoes of time's withering power, and 
her beaatifiil figure falling into a line of exquisitely easy 
grace, sat the Lady Helen, gazing on the other two, with her 
arm resting on a small work-table, and her cheek supported 
by her hand. 

Cast with apparent listleBsneaa into a chair, somewhat 
behind ihe Lady Helen Oswald, and shaded by her figure 
from the light upon the table, was the powerM form of our 
old acquaintance Oreen. But there was in the whole attitude 
which he had assumed an tqiathy, a weary sort of tfaought- 
fiilness, which struck Wilton very much the moment he 
beheld him. Gtreen's eyes, indeed, were raised to mark the 
opening door, but still there was a gloomy want of interest 
in their glance which was utterly unlike the quick and spark- 
ling viTaoity which had characterized them in former times. 

The first who spoke was Lord Sherbrooke, who, still 
holding Caroline's hand in his, held out the other to bis 
friend, saying, in a tone of some feeling, but at the same time 
of feeling decidedly melancholy, " This is a sight that will 
give you pleasure, Wilton." 

" It is, indeet^ my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton ; 
" only I do wish that it had been rendered more pleasant 
still, by seeing no remaining trace of illness m this lady's face." 

"I am better, sir, much better," she said; "for my re- 
eovety has been certain and uninterrupted, though somewhat 
long. 'If I could but teach your friend to bear a little adver- 
sity as unrepining as I have borne sickness, we might be 
very happy. I am veiy glad, indeed, to see you, sir," she 
continued ; " for yon must know, that this is my house that 
you are in," and she smiled gaily as she spoke : " bnt though 
I should always have been happy to welcome you as Sher- 
brooke's friend, yet I do so more gladly now, as it gives me 
the opportunity of thanking you for all the care and kindness 
that you showed me upon a late occasion." 

Though Wilton had bis heart too full of painfril memories 
to speak cheerfully upon any subject, yet he said all ^t was 
courteous, and all that was kind ; and, as it were to force 
himself to show an interest, which he would more really have 
experienced at uiother moment, he added, '* I often wished 
to know how the sad adventures of that ni^t ended." 
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The lady coloured ; but he instaiitly continued, " I mean 
what vas the result, when the constables, and other people, 
visited the house. I knew that Sherbrooke's very name was 
sufficient to protect him, ajid all in whom he had an interest, 
and therefore I took no steps in the matter; but I much 
wished to bear what followed aAer I had left the place, 
though, as Sherbrooke said nothing, I did not like to ques- 
tion him." 

" You have questioned me on deeper subjects than that, 
Wilton," replied Lord Sherbrooke.—" But the matter that 
you speak of was easily settled. The constables found no 
one in the house but Plessis, myself these two ladies, and 
some htunbler women. It so happened, however, that I was 
known to one of the men, who had been a coachman in my 
father's service, and had thriTen, till he had grown — into a 
baker, of all earthly things. As to Plessis, no inquiries were 
made, as there was not a constable amongst them who had 
not an occasional advantage, by his ' little commerce,' as he 
calls it ; and the ladies of oonrse passed unscathed, though 
the searehing of the house, which at the time we could not 
rightly account for, till Plessis iditerwards explained the 
whole, alarmed my poor Garohne, and, I think, did her no 
small harm. But look you, Wilton, there is your good 
friend, and mine, on the other side of the room, rousing 
himself from his reverie, to speak with you. Ay ! and one 
who must have a share in your greetjngs, also, thongh, with 
Ae unrivalled patience which has marked her life, she vtdta 
till all have done." 

Wilton crossed over the room, and spoke a few words to 
the Lady Helen Oswald ; and then turning to Oreen, he held 
out his hand to him ; but the greeting of the Uttei was still 
somewhat abstracted and gloomy. 

" Ha ! Wilton," he said. " What brought you hither this 
night, my good boy ? You are on your way to Somersbory, 
I suppose." 

" No," replied Wilton ; " I have just oome thence." 

" Indeed t" said Green. " Indeed ! How happens that, I 
wonder ? Did you meet any of my men f Indeed you must 
have met them, if yon come from Somerabury." 

" I met several men on horseback," replied Wilton ; " one 
party of whom, three in number, stopped me, and asked me 
several questions." 

" They offered no violence ? They offered no violence?" 
repeated Green, eagerly. 

" None," answered Wilton ; " though I suppose, if I had 
not answered their questions satisfactorily, they would have 
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done so, as they seemed reiy fit persons for snob proceedings. 
But I was in hopes," he continued, " that all this hod gone 
by with you, and that such dangerous adventures were no 
more thought of." 

" I wish I had never thought of any still more dangerous," 
replied Green ; " 1 should not have the faces looking at me 
that now disturb my sleep. But this is not my adventure," 
he continued, " but his — his sitting opposite there. I have 
nothing to do with it, but Bssisling hini." 

" Yes, indeed, my dear Wilton," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
" the adventure is mine. All other trades failing, and having 
exhausted every o^er mad prank but that, 1 am taking a 
torn upon the King's Highway, which has become Cu- more 
&shionable now-ardays than the Park, the pnppeUshow, or 
even Constitution Hill." 

" Nay, nay, Henry !" exclaimed his wife, interrupting him, 
" J will not hear you malign yourself in that way. He is 
not taking a turn upon the King's Highway, sir, for here be 
sits, bodily, I trust, beside bis wife ; and if the spirit hare 
anything to do with the adventure that he talks o^ the 
motive is a noble one— the object is not what be says." 

" Hush, hush^ CaroUne," replied Lord Sherbrooke ; ** you 
will make Wilton believe, first, that I am sane ; next^ that I 
am virtuous ; and, lastly, that I love any woman sufGoiently 
to submit to her oontradioting me ; things which I have been 
labouring hard for months to make him think impossible." 

" He knows, sir," Raid Grreen, interrupting faim, " that you 
are generous, and that you are kind, though he does not yet 
know to what extent." 

" I believe he knows me better than any man now living," 
replied Lord Sherbrooke ; " but it happens somewhat inop- 
portunely that he should be here to-night. — Hark, Colonel ! 
There is even now the galloping of a horse round to the 
back of the house. Let you and I go into the other room, 
and see what booty our comrade has brought baok." 

He spoke with one of his gay but uncertain smiles, while 
Green's eyes sparkled with some of the brightness of former 
times, as he listened eagerly, to make sure that Lord Sher- 
brooke's ear had not deceived him. 

" You are right, you are right, sir," he said ; " and tben, I 
hear Byerly's voice speaking to the old woman." 

But before be could proceed to put Loi-d Sherbrooke's 
soggesdoD in execution, Byerly was in the room, holding up 
a large leathern bag, and exclaiming, " Here it is ! here it is r 

" Alas !" said Caroline — " I fear dangerously obtained." 

" Not in the least, madam," replied Byerly : " if the man 
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dies, let it be remarked, he dies of fright, and nothing else ; 
not a finger has been laid, in the way of violence, upon his 
person; but he would have given up anydiing to any one 
who aslied him. We made him promise and tow that he 
would ride back to the town he oame from ; and tying his 
feet under his horse's belly, we sent him off as hard as he 
oould go. I, indeed, kept at a distance watching all, but the 
others gave me the bag as soon as it was obtained, and then 
scattered over the moor, every man his own way. I am 
back to London with all speed, and not a point of this will 
be ever known." 

" Come hither, then, oome hither, Byerly," said Green, 
leading him away ; " we must see the contents of the bag, 
take what we want, and dispose of the rest You had better 
come with me too, sir," he added, addressing Lord Sher- 
brooke ; " for aa good Don Quixote would have said, * The 
adventure is yours, and it is now happily achieved.' " 

Thus saying, the tinee left the room together., and were 
absent for nearly half an hour. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was evident to Wilton, that whatever was the enterprise 
in which Lord Sherbrooke and Green were engaged, it was 
one which, without absolutely wanting confidence in him, 
ihey were anxious to conceal from his knowledge; and, to 
say truth, he was by no means sort; that such should be 
&e case. 

He knew Lord Sherbrooke too well to hope that any 
rranonstrance woiild affect him, and he was therefore glad 
not to be made a partaker of any secret regarding transac- 
tions which be bebeved to be dtaigerous, and yet could not 
prevent. In regard to Green, too, there were particular 
feelings in his bosom which made him anxious to avoid any 
fiurther knowledge of that most hazardous course of life in 
which he was evidently engaged; for he oould not shut bis 
eyes to what that course of life really was. Although, as we 
have already said, at that period the resource of the King's 
Highway had been adopted by very different people from 
those who even ten or twenty years afterworoB traffioked 
hereon: though many a man of high education, gallant 
courage, and polished manners, ay, even of high birth, cost 
from hia station by the -changes and misfortunea of the day — 
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like parts of a fine buildiiig thrown down by an earthquake^ 
and turned to viler purpoaes — sought the midnlffht road as 
their only means of support: nay, though there were even 
some names afterwards restored to the peerage, vhioli are 
supposed to have been well known amongst the august body 
of traffickers in powder and lead ; yet Wilton oould not bat 
feel grieved that any one in whom he felt an interest should 
be tempted or diiven to such an expedient, and at all 
events, he thought that the less he knew upon the aubjeot 
the better. 

That, however, which struck him as the most strange, was 
to find two beings soob as those who were now left alone 
with him, graceful, beautiful, gentle, high-toned in manners, 
distingtushed in appearance, fitted to mingle with the highest 
Booie^, and adorn die highest rank, cognizant of, if not 
taking part in, things so dangerous and reprehensible. 

A momentary silence ensued when he was left alone with 
the two ladies, and the first words that be spoke evidently 
showed to the Lady Helen what was passing in Wilton's 
mind. She looked at him for a moment with a grave smile, 
and after she had herself alluded more directly to the snb- 
jeot, he expressed plainly the fegret that he felt at what he 
vritnessed. 

" I regret likevrise, my dear boy," she said, " much that 
has gone before, nay, almost everything that has taken place 
in the conduct of him you speak of for many years past. I 
regret it all deeply, and regret it far more than I do the 
present transaetion. You will think it strange, but I gee not 
well how this was to be avoided. Not that I believe," she 
added, thoughtfully, " that we ought to fimstrate bad men by 
bad means ; but nevertheless, Wilton, here was a very great 
and high object to be attained : utter destruction to all our 
hopes would have been the consequenoe of missing that 
object; and there was but one way of securing it This is 
to be tbe last enterprise of the kind ever undertaken ; and it 
was that very fact which made me so fearful, for I know how 
treacherously fate deals with us in regard to any rash or evil 
acts. How very often do we see that the last time — the very 
last time — men who have long gone on with impunity, are to 
commit anything that is wrong, punishment and discovery 
overtake them, and vengeance steps in before reforma- 
tion." 

Wilton did not, of course, press the subject, as it was one, 
in regard to which he would have been forced to converse 
on a^ract principles, while the others spoke from particular 
knowlei^. Nor was his mind attuned at that moment to 
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much conversatioa of any kind, nor to any thoughts but those 
of bis own grief. 

The conversation lingered then till Green and Lord Sher- 
brooke returned. Captain Byerly was now no longer witii 
them, and not another word was said of the transaj^tions of 
that night. Green relapsed into gloomy silence, and very 
shortly after, the two ladies retired to rest. 

The moment they were gone, Lord Sherbrooke grasped 
Wilton's tiand, saying, " What is the matter, Wilton P You 
are evidently ill at ease." 

Wilton smiled. 

" You give me none of your confidence, Sherbrooke," he 
said, " and yet you demand mine. However, I will tell you 
in one word what I might well have expected has occurred. 
An explanation has taken place between the Duke and 
myself, and that bright vision has faded away." 

" Indeed '." said Lord Sherbro6ke, thoiigbtftilly. " Have 
yon, too, met with a reverse, Wilton i I thought that you 
were one of tfae exempt, that everything was to smile upon 
you, that prosperi^ was to attend your footsteps even to the 
close of life. But fear not, fear not, Wilton — this is only a 
momentary frown of the capricious goddess. She will smile 
again, and all be bright It is not tn your fate to be un- 
ibrtunate '." 

" Nay, nay, Sherbrooke, this is cruel jesting," said Wilton. 
" Surely my lot is no very enviable one." 

"It is one of those that mend, Wilton," replied Sher- 
brooke, sadly. " I live but to lose." 

He spoke vrith a tone of deep and bitter melancholy ; and 
Oreen, who had hitherto scarcely uttered a word, chimed in 
with feelings of as sad a kind; adding, as an observatjoa 
upon what Lord Sherbrooke had said, " Who is there that 
lives past twenty that mar not say the same i Who is there 
that does not live to lose r — First goes by youth, down into 
that deep, deep sea, which gives us back none of all the 
treasures that it sw^lows up. Youth goes down and inno- 
cence goes with it, and peace is then drowned too. Some 
sweet and happy feelings that belonged to youth, like the 
strong swimmers from some shipwrecked bark, stru^le a 
while upon the surface, but are engulfed at last. Strength, 
vigour, power of enjoyment, disappear one by one. Hope, 
buoyant hope, snatching at straws to keep herself afloat^ 
sinks also in the end. Then life itself goes dovm, and the 
broad sea of events, which has just swallowed up another 
argosy, flows on, as if no such thing had been ; and myriads 
cross and re-cioss on the same voyage the spot where 
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Others perished scarce a day before. It is all loss, nothii^ 
but loss," and he again fell into a fit of bitter muaiDg. 

" Gome, WiltoD," said Lord Sherbrooke, alter a moment's 
thon^t, " T will diow you a room where yon can sleep. 
These are but melancholy subjects, and your fancies are 
grave enough already. They will be brighter soon — fear not, 
Wilton, they will be brighter bood." 

** I know not what should brighten them," replied Wilton. 
" But I will willingly go and seek sleep for an hour or two, 
as I must depart by daylight to-morrow. In the meanwhile, 
Sherbrooke, 1 will ask you to let me write a brief note to the 
Duke, and trust to you to send it as early as may be ; for to 
say the truth, in the bitter disappointment I have met widi, 
and the harsh language which ne used towards me, I forgot 
altogether to mention what yoa told me this morning." 

The materisls for writing were soon fumisbed, although 
Lord Sherbrooke declared, that were he in Wilton's situation, 
he would let the proud peer take his own course, as he had 
shown himself so ungrate^ for previous serviceti. 

Wilton, however, only replied, " He is Laura's father, 
Sherbrooke," and the note was accordingly written. 

" It shall be delivered early," seid Lord Sherbrooke, as suoa 
as it was ready. " Give it to me, Wilton ; and now let 
us go." 

Ere he quitted the room, however, Wilton turned to Green, 
and held out his hand, saying, " I am grieved to see you so 
sad. Can I by no means aid you or give you comfort?" 

Green grasped his hand eagerly and tightly in bis own, 
and replied, " No, my boy, no; nothing can give me comfort 
I have done that which ctdmly and deliberately I would do 
a^n to-moirow, were I so called upon, and which yet, in the 
doing it^ has deprived my mind of peace. There may be yet 
one ray of comfort reach me, and it will reach me from you, 
Wilton; but it may be that you may wish to speak with me 
from time to time; if so, you will bear of me here, for I go no 
more to London. I have seen bloody heads and human 
quarters enow. Seek me here ; and if you want anything, ask 
me : for though powerless to cure the bitterness of my own 
heart, I have more power to serve others th&u ever I had.' 

" 1 have tried more than once in vain to see you," replied 
Wilton ; " not that I wanted anything, but that I was anxious 
to hear tidiuge of you, and to thank you for what you bad 
already done. I will now, however, bid you good night, and 
trust tiiat time, at least, may prove an alleviatioD of your 
burdens as well as those of others." 

Green shook his head with a look of utter despondeaoy. 
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md Wilton quitted bim, seeing that ftniber words were tub. 
Lord Sfaerbrooke then conducted him to a small neat room, 
and left him to lie down to rest, saying — 

" I know not, Wilton, whether I can conquer my bad habits 
so much as to be up before yon go. If not, I may not see 
yoa for many days, for I have leaTe of absence," he added, 
with one of his light laughs, " from my most honoured and 
respected parent Should yon need mc, yon will find me 
here ; and I would &in have you tell me if anything of import 
be&is you. I shidl bear, bowever — I shall hear." 

Thus saying, he left Mm, and at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing day Wilton was on his way homeward. He reached 
London before the time at which it was usual for him to 
present himself at the house of Lord Byerdale ; but when, 
after nulling off his riding dress, he went thither, he found 
that ue Earl had already gone to Whitehall, and conse- 
quently he followed him to that place. 

The statesman seemed not a little surprised to see him, 
and instantly questioned him in regard to his interview with 
the Duke. That interview was soon told by Wilton, who 
loved not to dwell upon the particulars, and oonsequently 
related the whole as briefly as possible. 

He told enough, however, to move the E^ a good deal, 
but in a different manner from what might have been ex- 
pected. Once or twice he coloured and ftowned heavily, and 
then laughed loud and bitterly. 

"His pride is almost more absurd than I had faneied, 
Wilton," he said, at length; ** bat to tell you the truth, I have in 
some degree foreseen all this, though not quite to this extent 
If he had willingly consented to yonr marriage with his 
dan^ter, he might have saved himself, perhaps, some paa, 
for he must consent in the end, and it would not sorprise me 
some day to see him suing yon to the alliance that he now 
refuses you. His graoe is certainty a very great and haughty 
peer, but nevertheless he may some day find yon quite a fit- 
ting match for his daughter." 

" I trust it may be so, my lord," replied Wilton ; *< but yet 
I see not very well how it can be so. 

" You will see, you will see, WUton," replied Lord Byer- 
dale : " it matters not at present to talk of it Bnt now sit 
down and write me a letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire, telling him that I must beg he and the Sheriff would 
take prempt measures for restoring peace and security in the 
coun^. Let him know that one of the government oouriers 
was stopped and plundered on the road last night Luckily 
the bag of despatches has been found upon the highway 
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unopened, bat still the tet was a most daxiDg one. The 
»ame BOit of thing has been of frequent oocurrenoe in lliat 
ooun^ : it is evident that a large troop of these gentry of tiw 
road make that part of the world their field, and we most put 
a stop to it." 

Wilton sat down and did as he was bid, feeling, it is true, 
that be could ^ve a good deal more information upon the 
subject tban tlie Earl possessed, if be thought fit to do so. 
This, of course, he did not choose to do ; and after the letter 
to the Lord Lieutenant was written, the Earl allowed him to 
depart, sajing — ** Our business is somewhat light to-day, 
Wilton ; but do not be the least aJraid on aooonnt of this 
fair lady. The Duke's foolish pride will come down when 
he hears more." 

Wilton departed, in a meditatiTe mood ; for notwidistand- 
ing every assurance given him, he could not but feel appre- 
hensive, sad, and despondent He might ask bimseU^ in- 
deed — for the Eafl's words naturally led to such a mistaken 
question — " Who, then, am I ? Who is it they would have 
me believe myself that so proud a man should seek the 
aJlionoe which he now sooms, as soon as he knows who I 
am i" Bat t^re seemed to him a sort of mookery in tbe 
very idea, which made him oast it from him as a vain de- 
lusion. 

Tbongh freed from ordinary business, and at liberty to go 
where he liked, with a thousaiid refined tastes which he was 
accustomed to gratify in his own dwelling, yet Wilton felt 
not the slightest intdination to torn his steps homeward on 
^e present occasion. Music, he knew fall well, was by no 
means calculated to soothe hu mind under the first eSeots of 
bitter dis^pointment Had it been but the disappointment 
of seeing Laura at the time he expected to do so — had oir- 
cmnstaiices compelled him to be absent from her for a week 
or a month longer than he bad expected — had the bright 
dreams which he always conjured up of pleasant hours and 
happy days, and warm smiles and sweet words, when he 
proposed to go down to Somersbury, been left unrealized 
by the inteiposition of some unexpected event — the dis^- 

E ointment would certainly have been great ; but nevertiie- 
!SS he might have then found a pleasure, a consolation in 
music, in singing the songs, in playing the airs, of which 
Laura was fond ; in calling up from memory the joys that 
were denied to hope, which can never so well be done, so 
powerfuUy, as by the magic voice of song. 

But now all was uncertain : his heart was too fiill of de- 
^mndency and grief to find relief by reawakening even the 
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brightest memories of the past : he oould oot gaze upon the 
days gone by, like the painter or the poet looking upon some 
beauajfitl landscape, for hie situation he felt to be that rather 
<tf some unhappy exile looking hack upon a bright land that 
he loved, when quitting it^ perhaps never to return. Neither 
could books afford him relief; for bis own sorrowful feelings 
were now too actively present to suffer him to rove with the 
gay imagination of others, or to meditate on abstracted sub- 
jects widi the thoughtful and the grave. 

To fly from the crowds that at that time thronged the streets 
— to seek solitary thought — to wander on, chauf^ng his place 
oontinoally — to suffer and give way to all the many strange 
and confused ideas and feelings of grief, and disappointment, 
and bitterness of heart, and burning indignation, at ill- 
merited Boom, and surprise and curiosity in regard to the 
hopes that were held out to him, and despairing rejection of 
those hopes, even while the voice of the never-dying pro- 
phetess of blessings was whispering in his heart that those 
very hopes might be true — was all that Wilton could do at 
that moment. 

The country, however, was sooner reached in those days 
than it is at present; and af^ leaving White))all, he was in 
a few minutes in the sweet fields, with their shady rows of 
tall elms, which lay to the westward of St James's-street. 
Here he wandered on, musing, as we have said, for several 
hours, with his arms crossed upon his chest, and his eyes 
scanning the ground. At length he turned his steps home- 
ward, thinking that it was a weakness thus to give way ; but 
still as he went, the same feelings and the siuue thoughts 
•ursued him ; and that black oare, which in the days of the 
jatin poet sat behind the horseman, was his companion, 
also, by the way. 

On reaching his lodgings, the door was opened by the 
servant of the house, and he was pasung on, but the girl 
stopped him, saying — " There is a lady, sir, up stairs, who 
has been waiting for you near an honr.** 

" A lady !" exclaimed Wilton, with no slight siuprise ; 
for though such a visit in those days might have passed 
without scandal, he knew no one who was hkely to caJl upon 
him, unless, indeed, it were the Lady Helen Oswald, whose 
interest in him seemed to be of such a kind as might well 
produce a visit upon any extraordinary occasion. 

He mounted the sturs with a rapid step, however, for he 
knew that it must be something out of the common course of 
events which had brought her, and opening the door quickly, 
entered his small sittir^-room. But what was his suipris* 
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to behold, seated on the opposite side of the room, aod 
watohing eagerly the door, aone other hut Lady Laura 
Gaveston herself. 

Astonishment certainly was the first sensation, but joy was 
the second ; and advancing quickly to her, he took her in 
his arms and held her to his heart, and kissed her cheek 
again and again. For several moments he asked no question. 
It was sufficient that she vras there, pressed to his hosom, 
returning his affection, and whatever might be the conse- 
quences, for the time at least he was happy. The joy that 
was in his countenance — the tenderness — the deep devoted 
love of his whole manner — gave as much happiness to Laura 
herself as she was capable of receiving from anything at that 
moment 

Her thou^ts, also, for a minute or two, were all given up 
to love and happiness ; but it was evident from the tears on 
her cheeks that she had been weeping bitterly ever since she 
had been there ; and the moment ih&t be had recovered him- 
self a Utde, Wilton led her back to her seat, and placing 
himself beside her, still holding her hand, he said — "Dear, 
dear LauYa ! I fear that something veiy paioful, I may say 
very terrible, has driven you to this step ; but indeed, dear 
girl, you have not placed your confidence vrrongly ; and I 
shall value this dear hand only the more, should your love 
for me have deprived you of that wealUi which you have 
been taught to expect I vrill labour for you, dear Laura, 
vrith redoubled energy, and I fear not to obtain such a com- 
petenoe as may make yon happy, though I can never give 
you that afBuence which you have a right to claim." 

The tears had again run over Laura's cheek ; but as she 
returned the pressure of his hand, she replied — 

"Thank you, dear Wilton — thank you: I know you 
would vHllingly do all for me, but you mistake, and I think 
oannot have heard what has happened." 

Those words instantly guided Wilton's mind back to the 
right point, though for a moment thought hovered round it 
vaguely. He recollected all that Lord Sherbrooke had said 
vri^ regard to Sir John Fenwick, and the charge against the 
Duke, and he replied, " I bad mistaken, Laura — I hod mis- 
taken. But what has happened ? I have been out wander- 
ing long in the fields, linking of but one subject, and 
melancholy enough, dear girl." 

" I know it, dear Wilton — oh, I know it !" she replied, 
leaning her head upon his shoulder ; " and I, too, have 
passed a wretehed night, thinking of you. Not that I ever 
feared all would not in the end go right, but I knew how 
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mieerabld what bad occurred would make you ; aod I knew 
how angrily my &thet Bometimes speaks, how much more 
he Ba,ya than he really means, and what pain he gives with- 
out intending it. The night was miserable enough, dear 
Wiltoa ; but I knew not indeed how much more miaerable the 
morning was to be.^You have not heard, then, what has 
taken place i" 

" I have heard nothing, dearest Laura," rephed Wilton ; 
" I have heard nothing of any conaequenoe since I eeme to 
town : but I fear for your &Uier, Laura ; for I heard yester- 
day that some aocueation had been brought against him by 
Sir John Fenwiok ^ and though last night, in the agitadou 
and pun of the moment, I forgot to tell him, I wrote a note, 
and sent it early this morning." 

" He got it before eight this morning," replied Laura, 
" and sent to eall me down in haste. I toujxl him ponly 
angry, partly frightened, partly suspicious, and hesiiating 
what to do. I besought him, Wilton, to fly with all speed. 
I pledged my woird that Wilton, however ill-treated he might 
have been, and however he might feel that the services which 
he had rendered had been undervalued, would say nothing 
but that which was actually true, and absolutely necessary 
fer the safety of those he loved." 

" Surely," said Wilton, " he did not suspect me of faUU 
fying the txuth to give myself greater importance in his 
eyeai" 

" Whatever w^ his susjncions, dear WUton," replied 
Lady Laura, " they were too soon painfully removed ; for 
he had scarcely given orders to have bceakfast immediately, 
and the carriage prepared wi^Mut loss of time, when two 
Messengers arrived with a warrant for his committal to the 
Tower. They treated us with all kindness," contimwd Lady 
Laura, " waited till our preparations were made, permitted 
me to accompany him, and have promised that to-morrow or 
the day after — as soon, in short, as a proper order can be 
made for it — I shall be permitted to be with him, and have 
a room near his. But oh, Wilton, you oamu^ imagine how 
my father's mind is overthrown, It leess, though I never 
knew it before, that he has really had some dealings with 
this Sir John Feawick, and his whole reUance now appesJ^ 
to be upon you, Wilton." 

" Oh, I trust, dearest Laura, that this charge will prove 
nothing," replied Wilton. " As far as I know, thou^ he 
acted imprudently, there was not anything in the slightest 
degree criamtal in bts conduct The days, I trust, are gone 
by when fictitious plots might be got up, and the blood <rf 
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the innooeat be sold for its weight of gold. It may have 
been judged neoeasar; to secure Ms perscm, and yet there 
may not be the slightest probability of his being oondenmed 
or even tried." 

" I do not knon, Wihon," replied Lady I>aara, sadly — " I 
do not know. He seems in very great terror and agitation. 
Are you sure be has told yon all, Wilton ?" 

" On that subject, of course, I eannot be sure," replied 
Wilton. " But I do not feel at all sure, Laura, that this 
ebarge and this imprisonment may not have its ori^n in 
personal rerenge. If so, perhaps we may &uetxat« the 
plotter, though we be weak and he is strong. Who was the 
warrant against yonr father signed by ? — Was it ? " 

" Not by Lord Byerdale," replied Laura, laying her hand 
upon his and gazing into bis face, and thus showing Wilton 
tliat she instantly divined his sasptcions. — " It was by t^e 
Duke of Shrewsbury." 

" That looks ill, dearest Laura," replied Wilton, thought- 
fully. ", The Duke of Shrewsbury is one above all sos- 
picion, high, noble, independent, serving the state only for 
tibe love of hie country, abhorring office and the task of 
governing, but wise and prudent, neither to he led by any 
art or trickery to do what is not just, nor even to entertain 
base suHpicions of another, wrthont some very specious cause 
to give them credibility. This is strange, Laura, and I do 
not understand it Did your fother express a wish that you 
should see me, so liiat I may act openly in the busmess 
without oifending him i" 

" He not only told me to consolt vrith you," replied Laura, 
" but he sent me direct from the Tower in the chair which 
you saw standing at the door, desiring me not to go to Beau- 
fort House till 1 had seen you ; to beseech you to come to 
him immediately, in order that he might advise with and 
consult you upon bis situation. Indeed, he seems to have 
no hope in any Mie bu« in you." 

Wilton mused for a minute or two. 

" I do not think, my deaf Laura," he said, *' &a.t the Earl 
of Byerdale knew anything of yoUr fiitlier's arrest this 
morning when I saw him. I believe I must have done him 
wrong in my first suspicions. I will now, however, go to 
him at once, and endeavour to ascertain the precise nature of 
Sir John Fenwick's charge:" 

" Mi^t it not be better," said Laura, anxiously, " to see 
my father first?" 

" I must obtain an order of admission, dear Laura," re- 
plied Wilton. "What are the orders respecting your father's 
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confinement I cannot tell, but I know that Sir John Fenwiok 
IB permitted to see no one but the ministerB of the oiown or 
somebody appointed by them. At all events, I think it nill 
be better to converse with the Earl, and get the order at the 
same time. I will then hasten to your father with all speed, 
gire him what comfort and oonsotwtton I can, and afterwards 
come for a few minutes to Beaufort House to see my Laura, 
and tell her the result — that is to say, if 1 may." 

" If you may ! dear Wilton," said Lady Laura, casting 
herself upon his bosom. " If you could see my poor &ther 
now with all his pride subdued, you would not ask if you 
may." 

" But we must lose no time, dear Laura," replied Wilton. 
" You shall go on to Beaufort House with all speed. But 
where are your servants i I saw none in the hall." 

" Oh, I have none with me," replied Lady Laura; " there 
was but one with the carriage : the others were left with 
orders to follow quickly to town ; and I am sure in the agi- 
tation of the moment neither my father nor I thought of ser- 
vants at all." 

" Nay, dear Laura," replied Wilton, " my own servant 
shall go with you then ; for after having once lost my trea- 
sure and found it again, I will not trust you with two strange 
chaiimen such a distance, and alone." 

This arrangemeut was soon made; and with a mind com- 
forted and relieved, even &om this short interview with him 
she loved. Lady Laura left him, and took her way to her 
solitary home. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Wilton was sincerely pained and grieved for the Duke ; 
and the moment that he had seen Laura safely on her way 
towards Beaufort House, he hastened to seek the Earl of 
Byerdale, supposing that he had returned to his own dwell- 
ing, which was near at hand. He was still at Whitehall, 
however, and thither Wilton accordingly went He was 
admitted immediately to the Earl's preseuoe, and found him 
with a number of written letters before him, folded up and 
ready for the departure of the courier. Not knowing that 
there was anything in the mere addresses of the letters that 
was not intended for him to see, Wilton suffered bis eye to 
rest upon them for a moment The Earl hastily gadiered 
them together, but not before Wilton had remarked that one 
of them was addressed to the Earl of Sunbury ; and the 
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Teiy haste with which the Btateaman Temoved them from bis 
eight naturally gave rise to a anspicion of aomething being 
wrong, though Wilton could form ao definite idea of what 
was tilie motive for this concealment 

** Have you heard that the Duke is arrested, Wilton ?" was 
the Earl's first question, before Wilton himself could speak. 

" Yes, my lord," replied Wilton. " I have heard, and was 
somewhat surprised, as your lordship did not speak to me on 
the subject in the morning." 

" I knew nothing about it," replied the Earl, " except 
that I thought it likely. It was bis grace of Shrewsbury's 
domg, and I do not doubt that he was very right, for one 
cannot punish mean offenders and let high ones pass." 

" Certainly not, my lord," replied Wilton ; " but from 
what I know of the Duke, I should think that he was the last 
man on earth to do any treasonable act. I have come to 
ask yoor lordship's permission to \-isit him in the Tower, 
and to obtain an order to that effect, hoping, too, that you 
may tell me the particulars of the charge against him, for he 
is now very anxious to see me." 

" Oh ho !" exclaimed the Duke. " What ! is his pride 
oome down so soon ? What ! in one single day does he 
send for the man that he maltreated the night before i Such 
is human pride and human weakness. Well, well, Wilton, 
we will not mar your young fortunes. You shall have every 
opportunity, and perhaps may serve the Duke ; although, I 
very much fear," he added, in a graver tone, " from the Duke 
of Shrewsbury having signed the warrant, that your good 
friend has been led much fsrther into diese matters than yoa 
are aware of. Make out an order to see him, and I will 
sign it" 

"But cannot I, my lord, obtain any information," said 
Wilton, as he wrote the order, " concerning the real charges 
against the Duke i" 

" I really am not aware of them," replied Lord Byerdale, 
" The business has not been done through this office. I 
have seen Fenwick, indeed, but he only spoke generally, and 
seemed inclined to a(%use everybody indiscriminately. How- 
ever, I vrill send to Lord Shrewsbury, and ask all the parti- 
culars ; but, by the way, Shrewsbury went out of town to-day. 
I must vrrite to Vernon, bis secretary, instead ;" and sitting 
down, he wrote and despatched a note to a neighbouring 
ministerial office. An answer was almost immediately re- 
turned in the following terms : — 

*' My Lord, — 2 have been honoured with your lordship's 
note, and beg to inform yon that the charge gainst the Duke 
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of OavestoD is for high treason, in haTing heard and oon- 
Dived at the projected as6££siiiatioii of the Kingiu the begia- 
niDg of this ^eai, togeibar Tridi various other ooimts, sueh as 
that of levying war, holding treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy, and concealing ihe designs of traitors, &o. Your 
lordship's order will admit Mr. Drown immediately to the 
Tower, as do partioular directions have heen given in regard 
to keeping tlie Duke a close prisoner. His grace of Shnwa- 
bury went out of town to Eyford at eleven this morning.— 
I have the honour to be, your lordship's obedient ser- 
vant," ko. 

" There, Wilton," said the Eaxl, putting over the note to 
bis seoretaiy, " there is all the information that 1 can obtain 
on the subjeotj and here, take the order, and go and see 
your friend the Duke. Tell him I will come and see him 
to-morrow, and give him what consolation you can ; but yet 
do not act like a silly boy, and make too light of the busi- 
neas, for two reasons: first, because the matter is really 
serious — the good folks of London have an appetite for 
blood upon them just now, and will not be satisfied unless 
they see a head struck off every now and then^ and next^ 
because, if his lordship do escape the abbreviating process 
of Tower Hill, we shall have to bring down his pride still 
&rther thai> it is, to make him give ready consent to your 
marriage with his daughter." 

" I would rather vfia his consent by good services, my 
lord," replied Wilton, "than drive him to give it by any 
harsh means." 

" Pshaw ! you are a silly hoy," replied the Earl : " there 
is nothing so tiresome to a man of experience as the tolse 
generosity with which young men set out in the world. Here, 
when you have the opportunity in your power of inducing 
the Duke easily to give his consent to that which is most for 
his own interests, for yours, and for everybody's, you would 
let it slip, remain miserable yourself and see Laura made 
miserable too, from the mere idle fancy of not taking advan- 
tage of misfortunes which the Duke has brought upon him- 
self; but I will consent to no sueh idle folly, Wilton. I am 
determined to take care uf your interests, if you do not take 
care of them for yourself, and I have a right to do so, as I 
believe I am your neajrest living relation. And now, my good 
youth, mark my words, and remember that I am one who 
will keep them to the letter. The Duke, I know, has so 
for committed himself as to be really criminal. How far 
his crime may be aggravated I do not know. If he have 
broi^t his own head to the block I oaonot help it, and 
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then all matters will be clear, for Lady Laura will be fne 
to do as she pleases ; bat as his pardon for the offences he 
has really oommitted must pass through my hands, if it 
should be found that his errors are not of a very deep dye, I 
gire you feir warning, that he shall not set his foot beyond 
the doors of the Tower till Lady Laura is your bride. Say 
not a word, for my determination is taken, and be shall find 
n>e somewhat firmer in my puiposa than he has shown him- 
self towards you." 

"I suppose yonr lordship means," replied Wilton, ''till 
he has given his consent to the maiTii^. The Doke is too 
honourable a man to rerobe it when once it is granted." 

" \o, by Heaven !" answered Lord Byerdole : " she shall 
be yours, Inlly, irrevooably your wife, ere he sets his foot 
fortb. There are such things, I tell you, Wilton, as quarrels 
about mamage-settlements. I wilt have none of uat. I 
will be a better friend to you than you would be to yotirself. 
However, on second thonghts, say nothing about it to the 
Duke. I will take it all upon myself, which will ^are you 
psia. You shall see that ^e proposal will come &om tlie 
Duke himself." 

Wilton smiled ; and we cannot think that he was mneh to 
blame if there was some pleasure mingled in his feelings at 
the thought of soon and eauly obtaining her he loved, even 
though he experienced repugnance to die means which the 
Earl proposed to employ. He resolved, therefore, to let the 
matter tidie its course, feeling very sure that the result of die 
Duke's present situation would be much affected, and his 
liberation greatly facilitated, by suffering the Earl to manage 
the matter in his own way. 

He took the order, then, and proceeded at once to the 
Tower, where, through walls, and palisades, and courts, he 
was led 1o that part of the building reserved for the confine- 
ment of state prisonerB. There was nothing very formidable 
or very gloomy in the appearance of the rooms and oorridors 
throi^h which he passed ; but the sentry at the gates, the 
locked doors, the turning of keys, announced that he was in 
a place from which ever-smiling liberty was excluded; and 
the very first aspect of the Duke, when his young friend was 
admitted to the apartments assigned te that nobleman, 
showed how deeply he felt the loss of freedom. In the few 
hours that had passed since Wilton last saw him, he had 
turned very pole ; and diougb still slightly lame, he was 
walking up and down the room with hasty and irregular 
steps. The sound of the opening door made him start and 
turn round with a look of nervous apprehension ; uid when 
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he beheld the oountenaaoe that presented itself, his fnee, in- 
deed, lighted up with a smile, but that smile was so mingled 
with an ezpression of melancholy and agitation, that it 
seemed as if fae were about to burst into tears. 

" This is very kind of you, indeed, Wilton !" he exclaimed, 
stretching out his hand towards him : ** pray let us forget all 
that took place last night. Indeed, your kindness in coming 
now must make a very great difference in my feelings towards 
you : not only that, indeed, but your note, which reached me 
early this morning, and which had already made such a 
difference, that I should certainly have sent for you to tAlk 
over all matters more csJmly, if this terrible misfortune had 
not happened to me." 

Was the Duke endeavouring to deceive Wilton ? — No, in- 
deed, he was not ! Though there can be scarcely a doubt ^at, 
had he not been very much brought down by fear and anxiety, 
fae would not have sent for Wilton at all. The truth was, he 
had first deceived himself, and at that moment he firmly 
believed that he would have done everything that was kind 
and considerate towards Wilton and his daughter, even had 
he not been arrested. 

" We vrill not think of any of these things, your grace," 
replied Wilton. " I need not tell you that I was both over- 
joyed to see Lady Laura, and terribly grieved to hear the 
cause of her coming. As soon as I haid heard from her your 
grace's situation and wishes, I sent my servant to accompany 
her to Beaufort House." 

" Ay," said the Duke, interrupting him, ^ in the agitation 
of the moment, poor girl, I forgot to send auy one with her : 
I kept my man here. But what then, Wilton, what then i — 
You are always kind and considerate. — What did you do 
then?" 

" I went immediately to Lord Byerdale," replied Wilton, 
" who seemed just to have heard of your arrest. From him 
I obtained an order to see you ; and he was kind enoi^^h 
also to write to his grace of Shrewsbury's secretary to know 
upon what chai^ yon had been arrested." 

"Ay, that is the point! that is the point!" exclaimed the 
Duke, eagerly. " When we hear what is the charge, we can 
better Judge what danger there is; in short, how one is situ- 
ated altogether." 

" Why, I grieve to say, my lord," replied Wilton, " that 
the charge is heavy." 

" Good Grod !" exclaimed the Duke, " what is it, Wilton, 
what is it ? Do not keep me in suspense, but tell me quifdcly. 
What does the villain charge me with f He first spoke upon 
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the Bubjeot to me, and he knows that I am as innoceDt as 
the child unborn." 

" It would Beem, your grace," replied Wilton, " that he 
levels charges at many persons most likely as innocent as 
you are ; and that he wishes to save his own life by endanger- 
ing the liveii of odier people. He ohajges you with neither 
more nor less tlian high treason, for having been cogni- 
sant of, if not consenting to, the plan for assassinating the 
King " 

" I never consented to such a thing !" exclaimed the Dnke, 
interrupting him. " I abhorred the very idea. I never heard 
of it — I — I — I never heard it distinctly proposed. Some 
one, indeed, said it would be better ; but there was no distinct 
proposal of the kind ; and I went away directly, saying, that 
I would have no farther part in their counsels." 

Wilton's countenance fell at hearing this admission ; for 
he now for die first time saw fully how terrible was the situa- 
tion in which the Duke had placed himself. That nobleman, 
then, had, in bet, heard and had concealed the design against 
the King's life. The simple law of high treason, therefore, 
held him completely within its grasp. That law declared a 
person concealing treason to be as guilty as the actual deviser 
or perpetrator thereof and doomed them to the same penalty. 
There was no hope, there was no resource, but in the cle- 
mency of the government ; and the worcU used by Lord 
Byerdale rang in Wilton's ears, in regard to the bloody 
appetite of the times for ezecutionB. He turned very pale, 
then, and remained silent for a moment or two, wmle the 
Duke clasped his hands, and gazed in his face. 

" For Heaven's sake, my lord," be said, at length, " witJt- 
hold such admission from anybody else, for I fear very 
much a bad nse might be made of it." 

" I see that you think that the case goes ill with me," said 
die Duke. " But I give you my word of honour, my dear 
Wilton, that the moment I heard of the designs of these men 
I left the place in indignation." 

"It is necessary, my lord," replied Wilton, "that your 
grace should know how you stand ; and I fear very much 
that if this business can be proved at all, the best view of the 
case tliat can be taken will be, that you have committed mis- 
prision of treason, which may subject you to long imprison- 
ment and forfeiture. If the govermnent deals leniently with 
you, such may be the case ; but if the strict law be urged, I 
fear that your having gone to this meeting at all, and con- 
sented to designs against the government of the King, and 
afterwards conoeaJing the plans for introducing foreign forces, 
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find for compassing the death of the King, most be ooosidered 
by the peere as oothiog short of paramount treason itself. 
Let me beseech you, therefore, my lord, to be most careiul 
and guarded in your speech ; to content yourself with simply 
denying all treasonable intentions, and to leave me, and any 
otlier fnends whom you may think fit to employ, to endea- 
TooT, by osii^ all eztraordioaiy means, to save you even 
from the pain and risk of trial. Our greatest hope and the 
greatest security for you, is the fact— which is so generally 
reported that I fancy it must be true— that Sir John Fenwick 
has charged a number of persons in the highest stations, and 
some even near to the King's person and counsels. It will 
be for every one's interest, therefore, to east discredit upon 
all his aocusadons, and amongst the rest, perhaps, this also 
may fall to the ground." 

" Gould yon not see him, Wilton, could yon not see him ?" 
demanded the Duke, eaLgeriy. " Perhaps he might be per- 
suaded to mitigate his charge ; to withdraw it ; or to add 
some account of the abhorrence I expressed at the plans and 
parposes I heard." 

" I see no way by which I could gain admittance, my 
lord," replied Wilton. " He is a close prisoner in Newgate. 
I know no one who even is acquainted with him; and I 
believe none but his wife and variona members of the govern- 
ment are admitted to see him alone. However, I will do mj 
best, my loid, and if I can gain admission, I will." 

The Duke oast himself in deep despondency into a chair, 
and mused for several minutes without reply, seeing evidently, 
from Wilton's words and manner, that he tbought his caae a 
desperate one. After a moment, however, a momentary ray 
of hope crossed his countenance again. 

" Cannot you see the Lady Mary Fenwick ?" he said. 
" She could surely gain you admission to her husband. She 
is a distant relation of my own, too, &r my grandfather 
married Lady Carlisle's aunt. Beseech her, Wilton, to gain 
you admittance ; and try also — try, by all means — to make 
her use her influence with her husband in my behalf Per- 
haps at her entreaty he would modify the charge, or retract 
a part of it. It can do him no good — it may ruin me," 

" I will do my best, my lord," replied Wilton, " and in 
the meantime my Lord of Byerdale desired me to tell your 
grace that he would visit you to-morrow. He comes, indeed, 
merely as a Mend ; but I would beg year grace to remember 
that he is also a minister of the crown, bound by hia office 
to give intimation of everything afieoting the welfare of the 
state." 
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" Oh, I will be caieAil, I will be careful !" replied die 
Duke. " But can you think of nothing else, Wilton 1 o&n 
we fall upon no means J Would to Heaven 1 had always 
taken your advice ! I should not now be here. Should I 
ever esoape, you will find me a different being, Wilton, i 
will not forget your kindness, nor be ungrateful for it ;" and 
he fell into a somewhat sad and feeble oominentaTy upon his 
own conduct, briefly expreBsing regret for what he had done, 
partly alleging excuses for it, but still evidently sneaJting 
under the overpowering inSuence of fear; while pride, that 
weakest ajid mont enfeebling of all evil passions, gave him 
no support under ajffliction, no strengUi and vigour in the 
moment of dimger. In his heart Wilton could not respect 
bint; but stall he had nourished in bis bosom faeliogs of 
affectionate regard towards him : he knew that Lanra's hap- 
piness was not to be separated from her fi&ther's safety, and 
he resolved once more to exert every energy of mind and 
body in the service of the Duke. 

For about half an hour more their conversation was pro- 
traded in the same strain, and then Wilton took his leave, 
telling the prisoner that he feared he should not be able to 
visit him on the following day. The Duke pressed him 
much to do BO ; but when he heard that every spare moment 
of Wilton's time was to be devoted to his service, he readily 
agreed, for that ot^ect, to lose the consolation of seeing 
him. 

According to his promise, Wilton aped as fast as possible 
to Beaufort House; and thcwgb the brief conversation which 
ensued between him and Laura was mingled with much that 
was sad, yet the very fact of being together — of pouring out 
every thought of the heart to each other — of consulting with 
each other upon the welfare of one who was now an object 
of the deepest interest to both — was in itself a happiness, to 
Wilton powerful and intense; to Laura, sweet, soothing, and 
supporting. During the short time that Wilton stayed, the 
conversation turned entirely upon the Duke. At that moment, 
and with but little cheering hope to give, Wilton could not 
mingle the subject of his own feelings with the sadder ones 
which brought him thither. Love, indeed, pervaded every 
word he spoke ; love, indeed, gave its colouring to all bis 
feelings and to all his thoughts ; but that very love was of a 
kind which prevented him from making it the subject of dis- 
course at such an hour as that. Nor was his visit long, for 
it was now dark; and after one whole day, which he knew 
had been spent in anxiety, care, and fatigue, and aAer a 
night which be likewise knew had gone by in sorrow and 
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anguiBli, he felt that Laura would require repose, and hoped, 
though but faintly, that she would- obtain it 7 

He left her, then, in less then an hoar, and took hie way 
homeward, meditating over what might be done for the Duke, 
but geeing no hope, no chance, hut in the exertions of the 
Earl of Byerdale, or the merciful interpositioa of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. He wa* not without hope that the Earl would 
exert himself; though when he asked his own mind the 
question, " Upon what motiTes, and to what effect, will the 
Earl exert himself?" he was obliged to pause in doubt— ay, 
and in suspicion. He could not divest his own heart of a 
conviction that the Eail was acting insincerely ; that there 
was some object in view which it was impossible for him to 
divine ; some purpose more than mere kindness to a relation 
whom he haa never known or acknowledged for so many 
years of their mutual life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

It was the ninth hour of the evening on the following day 
when a carriage stopped at the gates of Newgate, and a 
lady got out and entered the prison. It was by this time 
daxk, for the year was already beginning to show a slight 
diminution in the length of the days; and there were few 
people jnst at that moment in the streets to remark that she 
left a male companion behind her in the vehicle, who, with 
his arms crossed upon his chest, and his eyes bent thoughts 
fully upon the other side of the carriage, remained buried in 
deep and seemingly gloomy meditation. 

Aft«r the lapse of about ten minutes the lady returned, and 
said, " You may come ; but the governor says your visit must 
not be long, and on no account mnst he mentioned."* 

Wilton instantly stepped out of the carriage as Lady Mary 
Fenwick spoke, and followed her into the prison. A turnkey 
was in waiting with a hght, and led them round the outer 
court and through one or two dark and narrow passages to 
the cell in which Sir John Feowick was confined. There 
was another turnkey waiting without ; and Wilton, being ad- 
mitted, found the wretched man whose crimes had brought 
him thither, and whose cowardly treachery was even then 
preparing to make his end disgracefiil, sitting pale, haggard, 
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and worn, -nith his elbow resting on the email table in tbe 
middle of the cell, and his anxious eye fixed upon that door 
from which he was never more to go forth but to Mai, to 
shame, and to death. 

Lady Mary Fenwiok, his unfortunate wife, whose eager 
and strenuous exertions in her husband's behalf were suf- 
ficient to atone in some degree for the error of countenancing 
those calumnies by which he hoped to escape his well-deserved 
fote, aeeorapaniea or rather followed Wilton into tbe cell; 
and as she did so, remarking the haggard glance with which 
Sir John regarded the visitor, she held up her finger with a 
meaning look, as if to entreat him to assume more calmness, 
at least in his demeanour. 

Sir John Fenwick made an efibrt to do so j and, with one 
of those painful smiles wherewith wretchedness often attempts 
to cover its own misery, he said, " Good evening, Mr. Brown. 
This is a poor place for me to receive yon in. I could have 
done better, if you had honoured me by a visit in Northum- 
berland." 

" I grieve much. Sir John, to see you in it," replied Wil- 
ton, " and trust diat you may be enabled to free yourself 
speedily." 

A look of angtiish came over Sir John Fenwick's counte- 
nance ; but Wilton went on, sayuig, " When last we met, Sir 
John, it was not, perhaps, on the best of terms, and I cer- 
tainly thought that you treated me ill ; but let all that be 
forgotten in the present circumstances." 

" Do you mean," asked Sir John Fenwick, with a cynical 
look, " that we are bodi to forget it, or that I am to forget the 
whole business, and you to recollect it at my trial for the 
benefit of my aconsersf 

" I meant for us both, ofGourse,to forget it," replied Wilton; 
" or, rather, I should say, I meant merely that we should 
forget all feelings of enmity ; for to see you here deprives 
me of all sndi sensations towards you." 

" Ay, sir," said Sir John Fenwick, eagerly. " But let us 
keep to the other point, if yon please. Do you intend to 
forget our former meeting, or to give evidence in regard 
to it?" 

Wilton paused, and thought for a moment; and then a 
sudden idea struck him that that veiy interview to which 
Fenwick alluded might, perhaps, prove the means of making 
him modify his charge against the Duke. 

" I cannot, of course," he said, " promise you, Sir John 
Fenwick, not to give evidence against you, if I am called 
upon, for you know that I can be compelled to do so; but I 
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do not see that my evidence conld do jou ibe slightest bam 
in regard to yoat trial for treason, as I heard you utter no 
treasonable BentimeBta^ and saw yon perfonn no tieasonable 
act." 

" True, trae !" cried Sir John Feowiok, gladly. " Trae, 
yon can have nothing to say." 

" So aball I tell any one who aska ne," said Wilton, " I 
can gire no pertinent eyid«nee wbatsoerev, and thnefere 
can easily keep out of oouR — uidess, indeed," he added, 
ffitb partioolar emphastSr " ^e cbargea which you have 
brought against the Duke of Gsreaton abonld oompel me to 
come forward as one of his witnesses, especially as his trial 
is likely to take place before your own." 

" Bat how can that affect me ?" demanded Sir John Fen- 
wtok, looJdi^ sharply in his &ce. " How oam die Di^'s 
tiial have any effect upon mine ?" 

" Mer^y by bringing forward my evidence," replied 
Wilton. 

"But how, why, wherefore?" said Sir John Fenwick, 
eagerly. " You have yourself admitted Aat yon saw nothing, 
hear^ nothing at aD treasonaUe — you oaaoot dally with a 
man whose life is in jeopardy. What evidence can you give 
with regard to the Duke that can at all affect me ?" 

'* Only TM tUs way," answsrad Wilton. " The DiAe must 
be tried open yoitf aceasatioa. He will call ne to prove 
that you and he were at enmity together, and that therefore 
your charge is likely to be a eaUoany. He will also call me 
to prove that it was both my opinioiL and his, expressed to 
each other at the very time, tfawt yon oarried off bis daughter 
for the purpose of forciag him into a plot against the state, 
or at all events to prevent bis revealii^ what be knew of . 
y<Nir proceedings, from the fear of ssiae iajuiy happening to 
faia cAild. I shall then have to prove thsit I found her abso- 
lutely in your power: that you reftiBed to give her up at my 
request; that you were at that time ia company with and 
acting ia concert with varioas persoas, five or six of whom 
have since been exeented; tiiat bom amongst you a shot 
was fired at me, showing t^t the Duke's apprehensions re- 
garding his daughter were well founded; and I shall also 
have to declare, that before the Duke could have any 
ossarance oi his daughter's safety, the conspiracy was it- 
self discovered, so that be had no time or opportunity to 
reveal the plot, unless at a period when his so doing might 
have endangered, perhaps, the life of Lady Laura. All 
thie, my good sir, I shall have to prove, if the Duke's trial is 
forced oD. To sum the matter up, it mas* be shown upon 
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dkst trial that yoa and the Dnl:e irere at bitter enmity, and 
that therefore your chiirge is likely to be malioious ; tJiat you 
carried off his daughter a* a sort of hostage ; and that he 
was under reasonable appreheosions on her aeoount, in case 
he should tell what he knew of the conspiracy ; that I found 
yon associating intimately with all the condenoed traitors 
the very day befmre the arrest of aome of them, and that the 
Duke did not recover his danghter by my means, till tlie idol 
itself was disoovered. Now you will judge, Sir John, bow 
this may tMeet year own trial. I warn you of the matter, 
beoanse I have a promise, a positiTe promise, that I shall not 
be brought forward to gire evidence in this bneiaess without 
my own consent ; but ooee having proffered my lestintony in 
iavour of the Duke, I oannot r^iue it, sfaould any link in 
the chain of evidence be wanting against yon which I can 

Sir John Fenwick had listened to every word that Wilton 
said in bitter silence ; and wfaen he bad done, be gnashed 
his teeth one agunst the other, saying, with a loc^ of hatred, 
" You should have been a lawyer, young sir, you should have 
been a lawyer. Yeu have missed your vocatioiL'' 

" Lawyers, Sir John Fenwick," replied Wiltoiv " are often, 
even against their will, obliged to support falsehood ; but 1 
merely tell yon the truth. You kave brought a charge trains! 
the Duke, as far as I can understand, of which he is virtually 
innocent, to all intents and purposes " 

" Who told you I bad l^ought a chsxge gainst hioo. at all ?" 
demanded Sir John Fenwick. " Who told you what that 
oharge waa? It must be all gueBo-woik,. upon your part. 
Depend upon it, if I have brought a charge at all, it is one 
that I can prove." 

-'I may h^re been nustaken," replied WiltoDg^aQd I hope 
I am. Sir John. I hope that yon have brought no charge, and 
that if you have, it is not of the nature that I supposed ; for 
as I have shown you, it would be nost unwise and imprudent 
of you BO to do. Yon would not injure the Doke la any 
other way than by a Icmg imprisonmeat, and yon would, in all 
probability, inanre your own condemnation, while yoa were 
useleaaly attempting to do evil to another. At all events. Sir 
John, you mnst not take it ill of me thAt I point this out to 
yoD, and if you will take the warning I have fpven, it may be 
of great benefit to you." 

" How should 1 take it?" demanded Sir John Fenwick, 
still frowning upon him from undsr hia beuA brows. " What 
I have said I have sud, and I shall not go back from it. 
There may be other witnesses, too, against the Duke, thai 
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jou know not of. What tliink you of Smith P What tlunk 
you of Cook ?" 

" I know not, really," replied Wilton. " In fiwt, I know 
nothing upon the subject, except that the Duke is virtually 
innocent of the crime with which you would charge him. 
You made him liBten to designs which he abhorred; and 
because he did not betray you, you charge him with par- 
ticipating in them. As for the witnesses Cook and Smith, I 
have heard from the Earl of Byerdale that neither the one 
nor the other have anything to say against the Duke." 

Sir John Fenwick had listened with a bitter smile to what 
Wilton said ; but he replied almost fiercely, " You know 
nothing of what yoa are talking. Are you blind enough or 
foolish enough to fancy that the Earl of Byerdale is a Mend 
of the Duker 

" I really do not know," replied Wilton, calmly. " I sup- 
pose he is neither veiy much his friend nor his enemy." 

" And there, too, you are mistaken," answered Sir John 
Fenwick : " for an envoy, you know marvellous little of the 
sender's situation." 

" I only know," replied Wilton, " thus much, which you 
yourself cannot deny, that to accuse the Duke, so as to bring 
him to trial for this unfortunate affair, will be to produce 
your certain condemnation ; to cut you off from all chance 
of hope." 

Lady Mary Fenwick had hitherto stood silent a step or 
two behind Wilton; but now advancing a little, she said, 
" Indeed, Sir John, you had better think of it. It seems to 
me that what Mr. Brown says is reasonable, and that it 
would be much better so to state or modify your charge 
against the Duke as not to hazard Ms life." 

" Nonsense, Lady Mary !" exclaimed Fenwick ; " neither 
you nor be know anything of what my charges are, or in 
what my hopes consist. My charge against ^e Duke shall 
stand as I have given it ; and you may tell bim, that it is not 
on my evidence alone he will be condemned; so that yours, 
young man, will not tend much to save him." 

Wilton saw that it would be useless to urge the matter 
any farther at that moment, though, notwithstanding the 
perverse determination shown by the prisoner, he was not 
without hope that their conversation might ultimately pro- 
duce some effect upon his mind. 

" Well, Sir Jolm," he said, " 1 will keep you no longer 
from conversation with your lady. I grieve for you on every 
account. I grieve to see you here, I grieve for the sitoatioa 
in which you have placed yourself and I still more grieve to 
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see you struggling to deliver yourself from that situatioD by 
means whioh may produce the destructioii of others, and will 
oertainly produce your own." 

" I neither want your grief, nor oaxe for it, sir," replied 
the prisoner. " Good night, good night." 

Wilton then turned and left him ; but Lady Mary Fenwiok 
accompanied the young gentleman into the passage, saying 
in a low Toioe, "The Earl of Byerdale has seen him twice. 
You will do well to he upon your guard there." 

" Thank you, lady, thank you," replied Wilton. " I am 
upon my guard, and am most grateful for what you have 
done." 

Thus saying, he left her : and as it was too late, at that 
hour, ia visit the prisoner in the Tower, he turned towards 
his own home ; but ere he reached it, he bethought him of 
seeking some &rther information from the public reports of 
the day, which were only to be met with in their highest per- 
fection in the several different resorts of wits and politicians 
which have become &miliar to our minds in the writings of 
Steele and Addison. Will's and the Chocolate-house, and 
other places of the same kind, supplied in a very great 
degree the places of the Times, the Herald, the Globe, or the 
Courier ; and though the Postman and several other papers 
gave a scanty share of information, yet the inner room of the 
St. James's Coffee-house might be considered as representing 
the leading article to the newspaper of the day. 

To one or two of these houses, then, Wilton repaired, and 
found the whole town sUll busy with the arrest of 8ir John 
Fenwick, and with the names of persons he was said to have 
accused. If the rumours were to be believed, he had brought 
charges of one kind or another against half the high nobility 
and statesmen of the land. The King's servants and most 
familiar friends, many who were still actually employed by 
him, and many who had uded to seat him on tiie throne, 
were all said to be accused of treasonable communieations 
with the court of St. Germain ; and Wilton had the satisfac- 
tion of thinking, that if there were, indeed, any safety in 
numbers, the Duke had that security at least. 

When he had satisfied himself on this point, he returned 
to his own house, to meditate upon the best defence which 
could be set up for the noble prisoner. None, however, 
suggested itself better than that which he had sketched out 
in his conversation vritli Sir John Fenwick ; and without loss 
of time be put it down in writing, in order to take the Duke's 
opinion upon it. There was one flaw, indeed, in the chain 
which he could not but see, and which he feared might be 
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used by an enemy to the Duke's disadraDtage. He could 

Erove, that after Lady Laura had been oanied away the 
luke had no opportunity whatever of disolosmg the plot 
until it was already discovered ; but unfortunately, between 
the time of the meeting in Leadenhall-street and ^e period 
at which the conspirators ao daringly bore off the lady from 
tlie terrace there had been a lapse of some time, during 
whioh her father might have made any communication to the 
government that he liked. There was a hope, however, that 
this might pass unremarked ; and at all events what he pro- 
posed was the only defence that ooold be set up. 

On the following morning, when he saw the Earl of Byer- 
dale, he inquired if he bad seen the Duke ; but found that 
Buoh was not the case, business being the excuse for having 
Jailed in his promise. Wilton, however, prooeeded to the 
Tower as soon as be was free, and found Laura now sharing 
the apartments assigned to her &ther, and striving to support 
and comfort him, bnt ^parently in vain. The Duke's mind 
was still in a terrible state of depression ; and the want of 
all certain intelligence, the &ilure of the Earl of Byerdale's 
proDUBe, and the absence of Wilton, bad caused his anxiety 
apparently to increase rather than to diminish, sinoe the first 
day of bis imprisonment. 

We most not pause upon the various interviews which 
Buoceeded, and were punful enough. Wilton had little to 
tell that could give the Duke any comfort The determined 
adherence of Six John Fenwick to bii charge, the sort of 
indifference which the Earl of Byerdale displayed in regard 
to the prisoner's situation, neglecting to see him, though 
lepeateuy promising to do so, all served to depress his 
spirits day by day, and to render him altogether insensible 
to the voice of comfort Towards Wilton himself the Earl 
resumed a portion of bis reserve and gravity ; and though he 
still called him, " My dear Wilton," and " My dear boy," 
when he addressed him, he spoke to him very little apon any 
subject, except mere matters of business, and cheeked every 
approaob to the topic on which Wilton would most willingly 
have entered. 

On the sevenlb or eighth day of the Duke's imprisonment, 
however, Lord Sherbrooke again ain>eared in town ; but tlie 
Earl employed Wiltou constantly, during the whole of that 
day ; so much so, indeed, that his secretarj' could not help 
believing that there was effort apparent in it, in order to pre- 
vent his holding any private communication with his &iend. 
At length, bovrever, he suffered him to return home, but not 
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til] nearly ten at night, by which time Lord Sherbrooke had 
left the house, to go to some great entertainiDenL 

Scarcely had Wilton passed the door, when he found some 
one take hold of his ana, and to his surpriBe found the 
young nobleman by his side. 

** I faiiTfl been watching for you eagerly, Wilton," he said, 
" for it seems to me, that the game is going against you, and 
I see the faces of the cards." 

" I am very anxious indeed about the Duke, if such be 
your meaning, Sherbrooke," replied Wilton. 

" And I am so also," answered Lord Sheibrooke. " What 
my tadier intends, I do not well see ; but I should think, that 
to make the poor man lose his head on Tower-hill would be 
somewhat too severe a punishment, too bitter a revenge, for 
Lady Laura refusing to wed so worshipfbl a person as I 
am." 

" I hope and trust," replied Wilton, " A&t there is no 
chance of such a consummation." 

" On my word, I do not know," replied Lord Sherbrooke. 
" My father, when he is hungry for anything, has a great 
appetite ; I don't think the Duke's head would much more 
than dine him. However, take my advice ; depend not upon 
him in the least ; go to tiie Duke of Shrewsbury at once, if 
he be in town, and if not, to Vernon. Try to interest them 
in favour of the Duke ; see what you can allege in his favour. 
The King has just returned from Holland, you know, and 
any application made to him now may perhaps be deceived 
graciously. Have you anything that you can state in the 
Duke's &vour ?" 

Wilton recapitulated all that could be said to palliate the 
error which Laura's father hod committed, and Lord Sher- 
brooke answered eagerly, " That is enough, surely that is 
enough. At least," he added, " it ought to be enough, and 
would be enough, if there were no under-influence going on. 
At all events, Wilton, I would go decidedly to his grace of 
Shrewsbury, or to Vernon, for I believe the Duke is absenL 
Represent all these facts, and induce him to lay them before 
the King. This is the best and most straightforward course, 
and you will speedily learn more apon the subject But 
there is another thing whioh I have to tell you — though I 
put no great reliance upon the result being as effectual as we 
could wish — I was speaking a few nights ago with our friend 
the Colonel, upon the situation of the Duke, and upon your 
anxiety regarding him, all of which I have beard from my 
good rascally valet, who — considering that he is one of ttw 
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greatest acouDclreU that ever was anhmig — is a Tery honest 
follow in hia way, and finds out pverything for me, Heaven 
knows how, and lets me know it truly. The Colonel seemed 
to lau[^ at the idea of anything being done to the Duke, 
saying, * No, no ; he Ib safe enough.' But after a while he 
added, ' If Wilton hare any difficulty about the business, he 
had better speak to me:' and then he fell into one of his 
long sullen fits of thought; after which he sud, ' Tell him 
to ride out hitherward on Saturday night next, just as it is 
turning dark — I should like to speak with him about it.'" 

" I will not fail," replied Wilton ; " for there is something 
about that man that interests, nay, attaches me, in spite of all 
I know and all I guesB concerning his desperate habits. It is 
evident that he has had ahighedncation, andpossessesa noble 
heart ; in fact, that be was fitted for better things than the 
oriminal and disgraceful course he has pursued." 

" Hush, hush !" cried Lord Sberbrooke, laughing J "speak 
more respectAilly of the worthy Colonel, I beg. You are not 
aware that he is a near relation of mine." 

Wilton started, and turned round as if he would have 
gazed in his companion's face, but tlie darkness of the night 
prevented him &om well seeing what was passing there. As 
he recalled, however, his first interview wiUi Green, hia look, 
his manner, and the jesting tone in which he sometimes 

Soke, he could not but acknowledge that there was some- 
ing in the whole resembling Lord Sherbrooke not a little, 
although Qreen was a much taJler and more poweriul man. 

" This is strange enough, Sherbrooke," he replied, " if yoa 
are not joking; and, indeed, I think you are not, for there is 
a certain likeness between you and him, though more in the 
manner than in the person." 

" It is quite true," replied Lord Sherbrooke; " he is a near 
relation. But, however, in regard to tlie Duke, I see not how 
he can help you, though he certainly does veiy wonderful 
things sometimes, which nobody expects or can aooount for. 
I would hear all he has to say, then; but at the same time, 
Wilton, I would not neglect the other business with Vernon, 
for, you see, &e Colonel names Saturday. This is Monday, 
and before ^at time the Duke's bead may be upon a pole, 
for aught we know. They make short work with trials and 
executions in these days." • 

*' I will not ^1," answered Wilton, " I will not fail. In 
such a case as this it is scarcely possible to do too much, and 
very possible to do too little. I trust your father will not 
detain me the whole day to-morrow." 

"Oh no!" replied Lord Sherbrooke: "I am going to 
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remove the cause, Wilton. As soon as ever I arrived last 
night, I perceived that the Earl was delicately working at 
some grand scheme regarding the Dnke, and I veiy soon 
perceived, too, that he was determined you and I ehould not 
have an opportunity of talking the ipatter over, for fear vre 
should spoil proceedings. I was obliged to watch my 
opportunity to-nig^t with great nicety, but to-morrow I go 
back, that is to say, if my sweet Caroline is ready to go 
with me, for I am the most obedient and loving of husbands, 
as all reformed Takes are, you know, Wilton." 

" B ut is the lady in town, and at yotir Catber's ?** demanded 
Wilton, with surprise. 

" She is in town, dearly beloved," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
" but certainly not at my father's; and now, Wilton, ask me 
no more upon the subject, for, between you and me, 1 know 
little or nothing more myself. I know not what brings her 
into London; who she comes to see here, or who the note 
was &om that called her so suddenly up to this great den of 
iniquity. It is a very horrible thing, Wilton, a very horrible 
thing, indeed," he continued, in the same jesting tone, " that 
any woman should have secrets &om her husband. I have 
heard many matrons say so, and I believe them from my 
whole heart; but I've heard the name matrons say that there 
should be perfect reciprocity, which, perhaps, might mean 
that the vme and the husband were to have no secrets from 
each other, which, I am afraid, in my case, would never do, 
so I am fain to let her have this secret of her own, especially 
as she promises to tell me what it is in a few days. Reci- 
procity IS a fine thing, Wilton ; but it is wonderfiil what a 
number of different sorts of reciprocity there are in this world. 
Look there. Do you know there is something that puzzles 
me about that house." 

"Why, that is Lord Sunbury'a," replied Wilton; "but 
there are lights up in the drawing-room apparently." 

" Ay, that's one part of the story that puzzles me," sud 
Lord Sherbrooke. " I think the old housekeeper must be 
giving a drum. My valet tells me that on Saturday morning 
last &ere was a hackney coach stopped at that house, and 
two men went into it: one seemed a gentleman wrapped in 
a long cloak, the other looked like a valet, and stayed to get 
a number of packages out of the coach. Now I cannot sus- 
pect that same old housekeeper, who, as far as I recollect, is 
much like one of the daughters of Erebus and Nox, of carry- 
ing on an amorous correspondence with any gentleman; and 
it is somewhat strange that she should have lent the use of 
her master's honse, either for love or money. I should not 
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wonder if the Earl himself had oome to London before his 



I should think not," replied Wilton ; '* I should oertainly 
tDink not. I had a letter from him not long ago, dated from 
Paris, and 1 think he certainly would have written to inform 
me if he had been coming." 

" I am not so sure of that, by any means, Wilton," replied 
his friend. " 1 can tell you, ^at two or three things hare hap- 
pened to his good lordship lately, which, with all his kind- 
ness and benevolence, might make him wish to see two or 
three other people before he saw you. There is a report 
even now busy about town that he is corresponding from 
Paris privately and directly with the King, and (hat his 
arrival in England will be followed by a change of ministiy, 
if he will consent to take office again, which seems to be very 
doubtful." 

These tidings interested WUton not a little; and perhaps 
he felt a curiosity to ascertain whether Lord Sherbrooke's 
suspicion was or was not correct. His mind, however, was 
too high and delicate to admit of his taking any steps for 
that purpose, and after some more conTersation on the same 
subject, he and his friend parted. 

On the following morning Wilton had an opportunity of 
visiting the Duke of Shrewsbury's office, and found Mr. 
Vernon disengaged. To him he commnnioated all that he 
had to say in defence of the Duke, and found Vernon mild 
in his manners and espressions, but naturally cautious in 
either promising anything or in giving any information. He 
heard all that Wilton had to say, however, and assured him 
that he would lay the statement he made before the King on 
the ensuing morning, adding, that if he would call upon him 
in the course of the next day he would tell him the resnlL 
He smUed when Wilton requested him to keep his visit and 
its object secret, and nodded bis head, merely replying, " I 
understand." 

On the following day Wilton did not &il to visit him 
again, and w^ted for nearly an hour till he was ready to re- 
ceive him. 

" I am florry," said Vernon, when he did admit him, " that I 
cannotgive you greater satisiitctlon, Mr. Brown; butthe King's 
reply, upon my application, was, that he had already spoken 
with the Earl of Byerdale on the subject. However, it may 
be some comfort to you to know that his grace of Shrewsbury 
takes an interest in the situation of the Duke, and has him- 
self written to the King upon the subjeot." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



It was about the hour of noon, and the day was dull and 
oppreBsive. Though the apartments assigned to the Duke 
were high up, and in themselves anything but gloomy, yet 
no cheering ray of sunshine had visited them, and the air, 
which was extremely warm, seemed loaded with vapour. 
The spirits of the prisoner were depressed in proportion, 
and since the first hour of his imprisonment he had never, 
perhaps, felt so much as at that moment, ttH the leaden weight 
<rf dull captivi^, the anguish of uncertainty, and the delay of 
hope, which, ever from the time of the prophet king down to 
the present day, has made the heart siok and the sonl weary. 
It was in vain that his daoghter, with the tenderest, the 
kindest, the most assiduous oare, strove to raise his expecta- 
tions or support his resolution ; it was in vain that she strove 
to wean his thoughts away from his own painful situatioa by 
music, or by reading, or by conversation. Grief, like the 
dull adder, stops its ear that it may not bear the song of the 
charmer; and while she sang to him or played to him upon 
the lute, at that time an instrument still extremely common 
in England, or read to him from the books which she thought 
best <nlculated to attract his attention, she could see by the 
vacant eye that sometimes filled with tears, and the hps that 
from time to time munnnred a word or two of impatience 
and complaint, that his thoughts were all still bent either 
upon the sad subject of his captivity, or upon the apprehen- 
sion of what the future might bring. 

At the honr of noon, then, the servant whom the Duke hod 
chosen to wwt upon him, and who was freely admitted to the 
prison, as well as a maid to attend upon llie Lady I.aura, 
entered the uiartment in which the Duke aat, and annonnced 
that the Earl of Byerdale wa« in the antechamber. The 
Duke stsxted up wiui an expression of joy, ordering him to be 
admitted instantly ; aodthe Earlentered, assuming even an un- 
usual parade of dignity in his step, and contriving to make his 
countenance look more than ooromonly severe and sneering, 
even though there was a marked smile upon it, as if he would 
imply that no slight pleasure attended his visit to the Duke. 

" My dear lord," he said, " I really have to ^ologize for 
not having waited upon yon before, but it has been quite 
impossible. Since the King's return I have been called upon 
daily to attend his majesty, besides having all the usual 
routine of my office to go Uirongh; otherwise I can assure 
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your grace that I should have been with you long ago, as 
both duty and inclinatioD would have piompt«d me to wait 
upon you. I am happy to see yon so comfortably lodged 
here. I was afraid tha^ considering the circumstances, they 
might have judged it right to debar you of some indulgences ; 
but my lord the governor is a good-hearted, Idndly man. — 
Lady Laura, how are you ? I hope you are quite well. I 
grieve, indeed, to see you and your father in this place ; but 
alas ! I had no power to prevent it, and indeed, I fear, I have 
Tory little power to serve you now." 

" From your lordship's words," said the Duke, after having 
habitually performed the civilities of the apartment — " from 
your lordship's words, 1 fear that you take a bad view of the 
case, and do not anticipate my speedy deliverance." 

" Oh, you know," answered the Earl, " that the trial must 
take place before we can at all judge what the King's mercy 
may incline him to do ; but I fear, my lord, I fear that a strong 
prejudice prevails against yoiv grace. The King, as well 
may be, is terribly indignant at all persons concerned with 
this plot." 

*' He may well be, indeed," said the Duke ; " for nothing 
ever made me more indignant than when I first beard of the 
purposed assassination and invasion myself. With that I had 
nothing on earth to do. I should have hoped that his 
mf^esty's indignation on other points would have subsided 
by this time, and that clemency would have resumed her 
sway towards those who may have acted imprudently but not 
criminally." 

" Not yet, not yet, I fear, my lord," replied the Earl ; " six 
months, or a year longer, indeed, would have made all the 
difference. If your grace had but taken the advice and 
wamiug given you by my wise and virtuous young Mend, 
Wilton, and made your escape at once to Flanders, or any 
neutral ground. I am sure I gave you opportunity enough." 

" But, my lord," replied the Duke, "Wilton neyer gave me 
any warning till the very morning that I was arrested. It is 
true, indeed," he added, recollecting the circumatanoes, 
" poor Wilton and I unfortunately had a little quarrel on the 
preceding night, aud he left me very much offended, I believe, 
and hurt, as I dare say he told you, my lord." 

" Oh, he told me nothing, your grace," replied Lord Byer- 
dale. " Wilton, knowing my feeling on ^e subject, very 
wisely acted as he knew I should like, or, at least, miemied to 
act as he knew I should like, without saying anything to me 
upon the subject I might very well remain somewhat wil- 
fully ignorant of what was going on, but I must not openly 
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connive, you know. — Then it was not really," he continued, 
" that your grace refused to go ?" 

" Oh, not in the least, not in the least !" replied the Duke. 
" I received his note early on the next morning, after he left 
me, and was consulting «-ith my dear child bete as to the 
necessary arrangements for going, when the Messengers 
arrived." 

" Most unfortunate, indeed," said the Earl. " I had con- 
cluded, judging from your letter to me on the preceding day, 
that your grace that afternoon, notwithstanding all I bad said 
regarding the young gentleman's family, retiised him the 
honour to which he aspired, and would not follow the advice 
he gave." 

Lady Laura rose, and moved towards one of the windows ; 
and her father, with his colour a little heightened, and his 
manner somewhat agitated, replied, but in a low tone, " I 
did indeed refuse him Laura's hand, and, I am afraid, some- 
what harshly and angrily ; but I never refused to take his 
advice or warning." 

" Ay, but the two subjects are so mingled up together," 
SMd the Earl, " that the one may be considered to imply the 
other." 

" I see not how, my lord, I see not how they are so 
mingled," said the Duke. 

" Ay, it may be difficult to explain," answered the Earl, 
"iuid I cannot do it myself; but so it is. It might not 
indeed be too late now, if it were not for this unfortunate 
prejudice of yourself or Lady Laura against my young friend, 
who, I must say, has served you both well." 

"How not too late, my lord?" demanded the Duke, 
eagerly: "all prejudices maybe removed, you know; and 
if Ujere were any prejudice, it was mine." 

" Still it would be an obstacle," answered the Earl ; " and 
the whole matter would of course be rendered much more 
difficult now. There might be still more prejudices to be 
overcome at present. — May I ask," he added, abruptly, " if 
you have still got the note which Wilton sent you ? " 

" No," answered the Duke, "no. I destroyed it imme-' 
dialely, out of regard for his safety." 

" It was a wise precaution," answered the Earl, " but un- 
necessary in his case. He has friends who will manage to 
justify whatever he does of that kind. Humble as he is in 
all his deportment, he can do many things that I could not 
venture to do. I have heard the King himself say, in pre- 
sence of one half of his council, that he is under great per* 
Bonal obligations to Wilton Brown." 
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" Indeed ! " exclaimed the Dulce ; " but may I request your 
lordship to inform me what it was you meant jnst now? 
You said it might not be yet too late." 

" I fear, my lord, I must not talk to yoor grace on the 
subject," said the Earl ; " there might be oondidons you 
would not comply with. You might not like even the idea 
of flying from prison at all." 

" I do not see why, my lord," exclaimed the Duke, " I 
really do not see why. But pray, may I ask what are tlie 
conditions ?" 

"Nay, I make neidier any snggofilions nor conditions," 
replied the Eari, who saw that the Duke was fully woAed 
up to the pitch he wished, " I only spoke of such a thing as 
escape being very possible, if Wilton chose to arrange it ; 
and then of course the oondilaons he might require for his 
services struck my mind." 

*' Why as yet, my lord," answered the Duke, " our noble 
young Mend has not even named any oondition as tbe price 
of his services." 

" Perhaps, your grace," replied the Earl, " he may have 
become wiser by experience. If I have understood yon both 
right, his hopes were disappointed, and hopes which he 
imagined he entertained with great reason." 

*' No, my lord, no !" cried the Duke. " He had no reason 
for entertaining such hopes. I cannot admit for a moment 
that I gave him any cause for such expectations." 

" Nay, then, my lord duke," replied the Earl, with an 
offended look, " if such be your view of a case which every- 
body in London sees differently, the more reason why Wilton 
should make sure of what grounds he stands upon before he 
acts further in this business. However, I have nothing to do 
with the affair farther than as his sincere friend, and as having 
tbe honour of being his distant relation, which of oourse 
makes me resolute in saying tiiat I will not see his feelings 
sported with and his happiness destroyed. Therefore, your 
grace, as we sha'nt agree, I see, upon these matters, I irill . 
humbly take mj leave of you." And he rose, as if to depart. 

** Nay, nay, my lord — you are too hasty," replied the 
Duke. " I beseech you, do not leave me in this way. I 
may in former instances have given Wilton hopes vrithout 
intending it ; bat the matter is very much altered now, when 
he has done so much more &Hr me in every way. I do not 
BOTuple at all to say that those objeetions are removed." 

" Perhaps, my lord," said the Earl, sitting down a^iun, and 
speaking in a low voice, "we had better discuss tbe maOer in 
private. Could I not speak to yoo apart for a moment or 
two i Suppose we go into tbe anteroom." 
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" Nay, nay " aaid the Dnlte, " Laura will leave us. — Go to 
your room, iny love," he added, raising his voioe. " I nould 
fain have a few minutes' conversation with my noble fiiend 
alone." 

" Very wrong of you. Lord Byerdale," she said, with a 
smile, as she walked towards the door, " to turn me ont of 
the room in this way." 

Lord Byerdale smiled, and bowed, and (qiologized, all 
with an air of oourtier-lilie mockery. The moment she was 
gone, however, he turned to the Doke, saying, " Now, my 
lord duke, we are alone, and I will beg your grace to give 
me your honour that no part of our present conversation 
trsuspires in any ciroum stance B. I oan tiien bold nmch 
more free oommanicadon with yon. I can lay before you 
what ia possible, and what is probable, and you can choose 
whatever path you like." 

" Most solemnly I pledge my honour," replied the Duke, 
" and I can assure yonr lordship that I fiilly appreciate Mr. 
Brown's merits and his services to me. He has not only 
talents and genius, but a princely person and most dis* 
tinguished manners, and I could not have llie slightest ob- 
jection, as soon as his birth is clearly ascertained and 
acknowledged •" 

" My lord duke," replied the Earl, interrupting him, " I 
fear your lordship is Bomewbat deceiving yourself as to your 
own situation and his. Wilton, I tell you, can easily find 
the means of effecting your escape &om this prison, and oui 
insure your safe arrival in any continental port you may 
think fit to name. I do not mean to say that I must not 
shut my eyes; but for bis sake and for yours I am very 
willing to do so, if I see his bappinesg made sure thereby." 

The Dnke's eyes spoiUed with joy and hope, and the Earl 
went on. 

" Your situodon, my lord, at the present moment, you see, 
is a very unfortunate one, or such a step would in no degree 
. be advisable. But at this period, when the passions of ihe 
people and the indignation of the King are both exoit«d to 
the highest pitch ; when there is, as 1 may oall it, an appetite 
for blood aSoat ; when the three witnesses, Sir John Fen- 
vrick. Smith, and Cook, to say nothing of tbe corroborative 
evidence of Goodman, establish beyond doubt that you were 
aocessorily, though perhaps not actively, guilty of high 
treason — at this period, I say, there can be little doubt that 
if you were brought to trial — that is, in the course of next 
week, as I have heard it rumoured — the result would be 
&tal, sa4^, in short, as wo sfaoold all deplore." 
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The Dvike listened, witli a face as white as a sheet, but 
only replied, in a tremulous tone, " Bat the escape, my lord ! 
the escape !" 

" Is quite poaaible and quite sure," replied the Earl. " I 
must shut my eyes, as I have said, and Wilton must act 
energetically ; but I cannot either shut my eyes or suffer 
him to do so, except upon the following precise condition, 
which is indeed absolutely necessary to success. It is, that 
the Lady Laura, your daughter, be his wile before you set 
yonr foot from without these walls." 

"But, good heavens, my lord!" exclaimed the Duke — 
** how is ^at possible? I believe thsi: Laura would do any- 
thing to save her father's life; but she is not prepared for 
such a thing. Then the marriage must be celebrated with 
unbecoming haste. No, my lord, oh no ! This is quite im- 
possible. I am very willing to promise that I will give my 
consent to their marriage siterw&rds ; but for their marriage 
to take place before we go is quite impossible — especially 
while I am a prisoner in the Tower of London — quite im- 
possible !" 

"I am sorry your grace thinks so," replied the Earl, 
drily ; " for under those circumstances I fear that your 
escape from the Tower will be found impossible also." 

A momentary spirit of resistance was raised in the Duke's 
breast by feelings of indignation, and he tried for an instant 
to persuade himself that his case might not be so desperate 
as the Earl depicted it ; that in some points of view it might 
be better to remain and stand his trial, and that the King's 
mercy would very likely be obtained even if he were con- 
demned. But that spirit died away in a moment, and the 
more rapidly, because the Earl of Byerdale employed not 
the slightest aigumeat to induce him to follow the plan pro- 
posed. 

" My lord, this is a very painfiil case," he said, " a very 
painfiil case, indeed." 

" It is, Duke," replied the Earl, " it is a painfiil case ; a . 
choice of difficulties, which none can decide but yourself. 
Pray do not let ELnything that I can say affect you. I thought 
it right, as an old friend, to lay before you a means of saving 
yourself; and no one can judge whe^er that means be too 
painful to you to be adopted, as nobody can tell at what 
rate you value life. But you will remember, also, that for- 
feiture accompanies the sentence of death in matters of high 
treason, and that Lady Laura will therefore be left in a 
painful situation." 

" Nay, my lord, nay," said die Duke, '< if it must come to 
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that, of course I most consent to any tenoB, rather than 
soorifioe everything. But I did not think Wilton would 
have proposed such conditioiis to me." 

" Nor does he, my lord,'' replied the Earl : " he is totally 
iginorant of the whole matter. He has never, even, that I 
Imow of, contemplated your escape as possihle. One word 
from me, however, whispered in hia ear, will open bis eyes 
in a minute. But, my lord,. it must be upon the condition 
that I mention. Wilton's father-in-law may go forth £rom 
this prison before twelve to-morrow night, but no other pri- 
soner within it shall, or indeed can." 

" Well, my lord, well," replied the Buke, somewhat impa- 
tiently, " I will throw no obstacle in the way. Laura and 
Wilton must settle it between them. But I do not see how 
the matter can be managed here in a prison." 

" Oh, that is easily arranged," replied the Earl — " nothing 
can be more easy. There is a chaplain to the Tower, yon 
know. The place has its own privileges likewise, and all 
the rest shall be done by me. Am I to understand your 
grace, that you consider yourself pledged upon this subject f " 

The Duke thought for a moment, and the images of the 
trial by bis peers, the block and the aze, came up before his 
sight, making the private marriage of his daughter with 
Wilton, and Uie escape to France or Flanders, appear bright 
in the comparison. 

" Well, my lord, well," he said, " I not only pledge my- 
self, but pledge myself willingly. I always liked Wilton, I 
always esteemed him highly ; and I suppose he would have 
had Laura at last, if he did not have her now." 

" I congratulate you on your approaching freedom, Duke," 
said the Earl, " and as to the rest, I have told you perfectly 
true, in saying that it is not Wilton who makes any condi- 
tions with you. He knows nothing of the matter, and is as 
eager to set you at liberty without any terms at all, as you 
could be yourself to obtain it. You had better, therefore, 
let me speak with him on the subject altogether. Should be 
come here before he sees me, only tell him that the marriage 
Is to take place to-morrow evening, that it is all settled be- 
tween you and me, and that as to the means of setting you 
free, he must talk with me upon the subject You must then 
furnish him with your consent to the immediate marriage 
under your own hand. After that is done, he and 1 will 
arrange all the rest." 

The Duke acquiesced in all that was proposed to him, 
having once given his consent to the only step which was 
repugnant to him to take. Nay more, that point being over- 
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come, and his niiad eleTated by the hope of escape, he even 
went before Lord Byerdale in suggesting turaDgementa 
which would facilitate the whole biuiness. 

" I will tell Laura after you are gone, my lord," he said, 
" and faei consent will be easily obtained, I am mire, both 
beoanse I know she would do anything to save my life, and 
because I shrewdly believe — indeed she has not scrupled to 
admit — that she loves this young man already. 1 will 
manage all that with her, and then I will leave her and 
Wilton, and Wilton and yow lordship, to make all the rest 
of the arrangements." 

" Do BO, do so," said the Baxl, rising, " and I will not &ul, 
my lord, as soon as you are safe, to use every influence in 
my power for the purpose of obtaining your pardon, which 
will be much more easily gained when you are beyond the 
power of the English law, than while you are actually within 
Its gripe." 

The Eart was now about to take his departure, and some 
more oeremooiotis words passed between him and the Duke, 
in regard to their leave-taking. Jost as the Ear) had reached 
the door, however, a sudden apprehension seemed to seize 
the prisoner, who exclaimed; " Slay, my good lord, stay, one 
moment more ! Of course your lordship is upon honour 
with me, as I am with yon ? There is no poesibiUty^ no 

Erobability, of my escape being prevented after my daughter's 
and is given ?" 

Nothing more mortified the Earl of Byerdale than to find, 
that, notwithstanding all his skill, there was still a something 
of insincerity penetrated through the veil he oast over his 
conduct, and made many persons, even the most easily 
deceived, doabtful of his professions and advances. 

" I trust your grace does not suspect me of treachery,*' 
be said, in a sharp and ofiended tone. 

" Not in the least, not in the least, my lord," replied the 
Duke ; " but I understood yonr lonlship to say, Uiat my 
escape by the means proposed would be rendered quite cer- 
tain, and I vrish to ascertain whether I had not mistaken 
you." 

" Not in die slightest degree, my lord duke," replied the 
Earl. " I pledge you my honoor, that under the proposed 
arrangements yon ^all be beyond the doors of this prison, 
and at perfect liberty, before the dawn of day on Monday 
morning. I pledge myself to you in every respect, and if it 
be not BO, I will be ready to take yonr place. Does this 
satisfy you ?" 
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" Quite, quite," answered the Duke. " I eoald desire 
notliiiig more." And the Earl, with a formal bow, opened 
the door and left him. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

As soon as the Earl of Byerdale was gone, the Duke called 
I^ura from her room, and told her what had been proposed. 

" Laura," he said, as be concluded, " jou do not answer 
me : hut I took upon me to reply at once, that you would be 
well pleased to lay aside pride and every other feeling of the 
kind, .to save your father from this torturing saspeose — to 
gave perhaps bis life itself." 

Laura's cheeks had not regained their natural colour since 
the first words respecting such a sudden marriage were 
spoken to her. That her father had consented to her union 
with Wilton was of course most joyful ; but the early period 
fixed for such an important, such an overwhelming change in 
her condition, was startling; and to think that Wilton could 
have made it the condition of his using all his exertions in 
her father's cause would have been pamfiil — terrible, if she 
could have believed it. We must not, indeed, say, that even 
if it had been really so, she would have hesitated to give him 
her hand, not only for her Other's sake, but because she 
loved him, because, as we have said before, she already 
looked upon herself as plighted to him beyond all recall. 
She would have tried to &ncy that he had good motives 
which she did not know ; she would have tried, in short, to 
find any palliation for such conduct ; but still it would have 
been very painful to her— still it might, in a degree, have 
shaken her confidence in high and upright generosity of feel- 
ing, it might have made her doubt whether, in all respects, 
she had found a heart petfeotly responsive to her own. 

" My dear father," she replied, gazing tenderly upon him, 
and laying her two hands on his, with a faint smile, " what is 
there ^at I would not do for such objects as yon mention, 
were it ten thousand times more than marrying the man I 
love best, even with such terrible suddenness. — It is very 
sudden, indeed, I must say ; and I do wonder that Wilton 
required it." 

" Why, my dear Laura," replied the Duke, " it was not 
exactly Wilton himself. It nas Lord Byerdale took it all on 
his own shoulders : but of course Wilton prompted it ; and in 
such circumstances as these I could not hesitate to consent" 
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Lady Laura looked down while her &thcT spoke ; and 
when her first agitation was over, she could not but think, 
that perhaps, considering her fother's character, Wilton was 
right ; and that the means he had taken, though apparently 
nngenerous, were the only ones to secure her own bappiness 
and his, and her father's safety also. The next instant, 
however, as she recollected a thousand different traits in her 
lover's conduct, and comhined those recollections with what 
her father said concerning Lord Byerdale, she hecame con- 
vinced that Wilton had not made such conditions, and that 
rather than hare made them he would have risked every- 
thing, even if the Duke were certain to deny him her hand 
ibe moment aAer his liberation. 

" I do not think, my dear father," she replied, as this con- 
viction came strong upon her — " I do not think that Wilton 
did prompt the Earl of Byerdale. I do not think he would 
make such conditions, on any account." 

" Well, it does not matter, my dear Laura," replied her 
fether, whose mind was totally taken up with his own escape. 
" It comes to the same thing. The Earl has made them, if 
Wilton has not, and I have pledged my word for your con- 
sent But hark, Laiu'a, I hear Wilton's step in the outer 
room. I will leave you two together to make all your 
oxrangements, and to enter into every explanation,'' and he 
turned hurriedly towards the door which led to his bedroom. 

Ere he reached it, however, he paused for a moment, with 
a sudden fear coming over him that Laura might by some 
means put an end to all the plans on which he founded his 
hopes of liberty. 

" Lauta," he said, " Laiura — for heaven's sake show no 
repugnance, my dear child. Remember, your Other's safe^ 
depends upon it." And turning away, he entered his bed- 
room just as Wilton opened the opposite door. 

Laura gazed upon her lover, as he came in ; and asked 
herself, wliile she marked that noble and open countenance, 
" Is it possible he could make any unworthy condition ?" 

Wilton's face was grave, and even sad, for be had ag^ 
applied to Vernon, and received a still less satisfactory reply 
than before ; but he was glad to find Laura alone, for diis was 
the first time that he had obtained any opportunity of seeing 
her in private, since she had been permitted to join her father 
in the Tower. His greeting, then, was as tender and as 
affectionate as the circumstances in which they stood towards 
each other might warrant ; but he did not forget, even then, 
that subject which he knew was of the deepest interest to her 
— her father's situation. 
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" Oh, dearest Laura," he said, " I have longed to speak 
with jou for a few mmutes alone, and yet, now that I have 
the opportunity, I have nothing but sad suhjects to entertain 
you with." 

His words coniirmed Laura's confidence in his generosity. 
She saw clearly that he knew not what had been proposed by 
the Earl ; the very conviction gave her joy, and she replied, 
looking up playfully and affectionately in Ms face, — 

" I thought, Wilton, that you had come to measure my 
finger for ^e ring," and she held out her small fair hand to- 
wards him. 

" Oh, would to Heaven, dear Laura," he answered, pressing 
the hand that she had given to bis lips — *' would to Heaven, 
diat we had arrived at that point f — But, Laura, you are 
smiling still. You have heard some good news : your &ther 
is pardoned : is it not so ?" 

" No, Wilton, no," she said, " not quite such good newg an 
that. But still the news I have heard is good news ; but it is 
odd enough, Wilton, that I should have to tell it to you ; and 
yet I am glad that it is so." 

She then detailed to him all that had occnrred, a« far as 
she had learned it firom her father. Wilton listened with sur- 
prise and astonishment ; but, though at the joyful tidings of 
the Duke's consent, and at ^e prospect of her so soon be- 
coming his irrevocably, he could not restrain Ms joy, but 
clasped her in rapture to Ms heart, yet there was a feeling of 
indignation, ay, and of doubt and suspicion also, in regard to 
Lord Byerdale's conduct, and his purposes, which mingled 
strangely with his satisfaction. / 

" Although, dear Laura," he said, " although this is a blessed 
hope for ourselves, and also a blessed hope for your father, I 
cannot help saying that Lord Byerdale has acted very 
strangely in tMs business, and very ill. It may be out of 
regard for me ; but it is a sort of regard I do not understand ; 
and, were it not that I am sure my dear Laura has never for a 
moment doubted me, I should say that he in some degree 
compromised my honour, by making that consent a condi- 
tion of your father's safe^, which should only be granted to 
affection and esteem." 

Laura coloured slightly, to think that she had even doubted 
for an instant: bat Wilton went on, relaxing the graver look 
that had come over Ms countenance, and saying, " We must 
not, however, my dear Laura, refuse to tske the happiness 
that is offered to us, unless, indeed, you should think it very, 
very terrible to give me this dear hand so soon ; and even then 
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I think my Laura would overcome sach feelings, when they 
ore to benefit her father." 

" I do not feel it so terrible, Wilton " replied Lady 
Laura, " as I did ten miautes ago. If I thought that 
you had made the condition, it would seem so much more as 
if you were a stranger to me, that it might be terrible. But 
when I bear you speak as you do now, Wilton, I feel that I 
could trust myself with you anywhere, that I could go away 
with you at any moment, perfectly secure of my future hap- 
piness ; and so I reply, Wilton, that I am not only willing, 
but very willing." 

" We must lose no time, then, dear Laura,'' replied Wilton, 
" in making all our arrangements. I must now, indeed, have 
the measure of that small finger, and I must speed away 
to Lord Byerdale with all haste, in order to learn the means 
that are to be employed for your father's escape. I must 
inquire a little, too, into his motives, Laura, and add some 
reproaches for hia having so compromised me." 

" For Heaven's sake, do not — ^for Heaven's sake, do not !" 
ciied Laura. " My fadier would never forgive mc, if, incon- 
sequence of anything I had said, you and Lord Byerdale 
were to have any dispute upon the matter, and the business 
were to foil." 

" Oh, feaj not, fear not, Laura," replied Wilton, smiling at 
her eagerness : " there is no fear of any dispute." 

" Nay, but promise me," she said — " promise me, Wilton." 

** I do promise you, dear Laura," he replied, " that nothing 
on earth which depends upon me, for your facer's liberation 
or escape, shall be wanting, and I promise you more, my 
beloved Laura, that I will not quarrel with the means, because 
my Laura's hand is to be mine at once." 

" Well, Wilton," continued Laura, still fearful that some- 
thing might make the scheme go wrong, " I trust to you, and 
only beg you to remember, that if this does not succeed, my 
father will never forpve either you or me." 

Some farther conversation upon these subjects ensued, and 
all the arrangements of Laura and Wilton were made as far 
as it was possible. There were feelings in the mind of 
Wilton — that doubt of ultimate success, in fact, which we 
all feel when a prospect of bright and extraordinary happi- 
ness is suddenly presented to us, after many struggles with 
difficulties and dangers — which led him to linger and enjoy 
the present hour. But after a time, as he heard the clock 
chime two, and knew that every moment was now of import- 
ance, he hastened away to seek the Earl of Byerdale, and 
hear &rtber what was to be done for the escape of the Duke. 
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The Earl was cot at home, faoweTer, nor at his office, and 
WiltoD occupied Mmself for Einother hour in various prepa- 
rations for the events that were likely to eueue. At the end of 
that time he returned to the Earl of Byerdale's house, and 
was immediately admitted. 

" Well, Wilton !" exclaimed the Earl, as soou aa he saw 
him, with a oheerfiil smile, in which there was, nevertheless, 
something sarcastic — *' have I not done well for you ? X 
think this proud Duke's stomach is hrought down suf- 
ficiently." 

" I am only grieved, my lord," repUed Wilton, " that 
either the Duke or Lady Laura should have cause to think 
that I made it a condition she should give me her hand be- 
fore I aided in her father's escape. There seemed to me 
sometfaiog degrading in such a course." 

The Earl's brow, for a. moment, grew as dark as a thunder- 
cloud, but it passed away in a sneer, and he contented him- 
self with saying, " Are you so proud, also, my young sir I — 
It matters not, however. What did the Duke say to you ? 
He showed no reluctance, 1 trust. We will bring his pride 
down farther, if he did." 

" I did not see the Duke, my lord," replied Wilton, a 
good deal mortified at the tone the Earl assumed — " I only 
saw Lady Laura." 

" And what said she f" demanded the Earl. " Is she as 
proud as her fiither i" 

" She showed no repugnance, my lord," replied Wilton, 
" to do what was necessary for her Other's safety ; and 
when she saw how much pained I was it should be thought 
that I would make such a condition with her, she only seemed 
apprehensive that such feelings might lead to any derange- 
ment of youT lordship's plan." 

" What?" said the Earl. " You were very indignant, in- 
deed, I suppose, and abused me heartily for doing the very 
thing that is to secure you happiness, rank, station, and in- 
dependence. But she conquered, no doubt. You promised 
to concur in my terrible scheme 7 Is it not so, Wilton ?" 

" Yes, my lord, I did," replied Wilton. 

" Upon my word, you are a pretty gentleman, to make 
ladies sue you thus," continued the Earl, in a jeering tone. 
" I dare say she nude you vow all sorts of things ?" 

" I pledged myself solemnly, my lord," replied Wilton, 
" to do al] ^at depended upon me to forward your lordship's 
plan for the Duke's escape, and she knows me too well to 
entertain a doubt of my keeping that promise to the letter." 

" Not my plan, not my plan, Wilton," said the Earl, in a 
BBS 
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more pleasant tone. " It must be your plan, mj young 
friend ; for 3 miglit put my head in danger, remember. It ie 
a different thing with you, who are not yet sworn of the 

Erivy council. I will take care, aJso, that no harm shall 
appen to you. The Duke was talking of some valet that 
he has, whom he wishes to send out of the prison to-morrow 
night. Now, what I propose, in order to facilitate all yoar 
arrangements with regard to Lady Laura, is to give you an 
order upon the governor of the Tower to suffer you and 
Lady Laura, and one maa-servant and one maid, to pass 
out any time to-morrow before twelve o'clock at night. I 
write a little note to the Governor at the same dme, telling 
him that, with the consent of all parties, you and Lady 
Laura are to be married privately in the Tower, to-morrow 
evening, by the chaplain, and I have provided you with all 
the necesaary authorizadons for the chaplain. You will find 
them there in that paper. — My note will not at all sturprise 
the Governor, because it has been the common talk of the 
town for the last two months that you were going to be 
married to Lady Laura, and most likely the good Governor 
has not heard of the Duke's whims at Somersbuiy. The 
note will therefore only serve as a reason for your wishing to 
go out late at night, which is contrary to rules, you know. 
The Governor will ^ve orders about it to his subordinates, 
as he is going down to spend a day or two at HamptonCotut, 
and testify hia duty to the Xing. If, therefore, you go away 
with your attendants towards midnight, you will find nobody 
up who knows the Duke, and a livery jacket and badge may 
cover whomsoever you like. A carriage can be waiting for 
you on Tower Hill, and a small brig called the Skimmer is 
lying with papers sealed and everything prepared a little 
below Greenwich — Now, Wilton," he added, " if this does 
not succeed in your hands, it is your fault. Do you agree 
to every part of this as I have laid it before you ?" 

" Most assuredly, my lord," replied WUton, vrith eager 
gladness ; " and I can easily show Laura now, that there is 
a snfficient motive for our marriage taking place so rapidly 
and BO secretly." 

** I did not think of that," said the Earl, much to Wilton's 
surprise. " However, I shall leave to you entirely the execu- 
tion of this scheme, Wilton. You understand that my name is 
never to be mentioned, however, and I take it as a matter of 
honour, that whatever be the result, you say not one word 
whatsoever to iocnlpato me." 

"None, my lord — none, upon my honour I" replied 
WOton. 
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" Is there anytliing else I can do for yoo, Wilton ?" de- 
manded tlie Earl. " If not, just be good enough to copy 
out that letter fqr me against my return, for the carriage is at 
the door, and I must go in haste to Kensington, to see the 
King depart for Hampton Court. The papers are all there 
in that packet I have given you — the order, the note, the 
special licence, and everything. Is there anything more ?" 

" Nothing, my lord. I thanlc you most sincerely," replied 
Wilton, sitting down to copy the lett«r, while the Earl took 
np his hat and cane, and walked a step or two towards the 
door. The Earl paused, however, before he reached it, and 
then turned again towards Wilton, gazing upon him with a 
cold, unpleasant sort of smile. 

" By the way, Wilton," he said, " I promised to tell you 
part of your own history, but did not intend to do it for 
some little time. As we are likely however to be separated for 
a mouth or two by this marriage trip of yours, there is one 
thing that I may as well tell you. But you must^in the first 
place, promise me, upon your honour as a gentleman, and 
by all you hold most sacred, not to reveal one word thereof 
to any one, till the safety of the Duke is quite secured — do 
you promise me in that solemn manner ?" 

'* I do, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton, " and feel most 
sincerely grateful to your lordship for relieving my mind on 
the subject at once." 

" Well, then, WUton," continued the Earl, " you may 
recollect I stud to the Dnke that there was as ancient and 
good blood in your veins as in his own or in mine. Now, 
Wilton, my unde, the last Earl of Byerdale, had two other 
nephews besides myeelj^ and you are the son of one of them, 
who, espousing the cause of the late King James, was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne, and all he had confiscated. Little 
enough it was. You are his son, I say, Wilton. Do you t 
hear ? — His natural son, by a very pretty lady called Miss 
Harriet Oswald ! — But upon my honotu: I must go, or I shall 
miss the King." 

And turning round with an air of perfect coolness and 
composure, the Earl quitted the room, leaving Wilton thnu- 
derstnick and overwhelmed with grie£. 
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CHAP. xnn. 



The whole of the Earl's dark scheme was cleared up to 
Wilton's eyes in a moment; and the seoret of his own fate 
was only given to him in conjunotion with an insight into 
that blaicb and base transactioii, of which be had been made 
an unwitting tool. 

Horrible, most horrible to himBelf was the disappointment 
of aJl his hopes. The bright dreams that he had entertained, 
the Tisions of gay things which he had suffered the enchanter 
Imagination to call forSi trom the former obscurity of Ms &te, 
were all dispelled by the words that he had just heard spokenj 
and CTerything dark, and painful and agonising, was spread 
oat around him in its 6t«ad. He was as one who, having 
fallen asleep in a desert, has dreamt sweet dreams, and then 
suddenly wakes with the rising sun, to find nothing but arid 
desolation around him. 

Thus, painful indeed wonld have been his feelings if he 
bad only had to contemplate his situation in reference to 
himself alone ; but when he recollected how his position 
bore upon the Duke and Laura, the thought thereof almost 
drove him mad. The deceit which had been practised upon 
him had taught him to entertain hopes, and to pursue ob- 
jects which he never would have dreamed of, had it not been 
fo^ that deceit. It had made him throw open bis heart to 
the strongest of all affections, it had made him give himself 
up entirely to ardent and passionate love, from which he 
would have fled as from his bane, had he knovm what was 
DOW told to him. He had been made also the instrument of 
basely deceiving others. He knew that the Duke would 
never have heard of such a thing as his marriage with Lady 
Laura ; he knew ^at in all probability he would never have 
admitted him into any extraordinary intimacy with his 
family, if he had not firmly believed that he was anything 
but that which he was now proved to be. He did not know, 
hut he doubted much whether Laura, knowing her father's 
feelings upon such a subject, would ever have thought of him 
otherwise than as an ordinary acquaintance. He knew not, 
be could not tell, whether she herself might not upon that 
subject entertain the same feelings as the Duke. But what 
would be their sensations, what their astonishment, what 
their indignation, when they found that they had been so 
basely deceived, when thev found that he had been appa- 
rently a sharer in suoh deceit ! Would they ever beUeve ' 
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that he had acted unwittinglj, when the whole troBsaotion 
was evidently to the advantage of none but himself; when he 
was t« reap the whole of the solid benefit, and the Earl of 
Byerdale had only to indulge a revengeful caprice I Would 
anybody believe itP he asked himself: and, clasping his 
hands together, he stood overpowered by the feeling of hav- 
ing lost all hope in his own fate, of having lost her he loved 
for ever, and, perhaps, of having lost also her love and 
esteem, and the honourable name which he had hitherto 
borne. 

For a few minutes he thus remained, as it were, utterly 
confoimded, with no thought bat the mere consciousness of 
so many evils, and with the cold sneering tone of the Earl 
of Byerdale still ringing in his ears, announcing to him 
plainly, that the treacherous statesman enjoyed the wound 
which he had inflicted upon him, almost as much as the 
humiliation to which he had doomed the Duke. 

Wilton's mind, however, as we have endeavoured to show 
throughout this book, was not of a character to succumb 
under a sense of any evils that affected him. All the painiiil 
feelings that assailed him might, it is true, remain indelibly 
impressed upon his mind for long years. It was not thiU 
the effect wore out, it was only that the mind gained strength, 
and bore the burden that was cast upon it ; and thus, in the 
present instance, he shook off, in a very short space of time, 
the thought of his sorrows themselves, to consider more 
clearly how he should act under them. 

But new difficulties presented themselves with this con- 
sideration. He had solemnly pledged himself not to reveal 
what the Earl had told him till the Duke was placed in 
safety. He had pledged himself to Laiu^ to throw no 
obstacle whatever in the way of her Cither's escape by the 
means which the Earl had proposed. Neither was there a 
way of evading any part of the plan as the Earl had arranged 
it Otherwise he would undoubtedly have attempted to 
pos^wne the marriage till after the Duke was free, and 
then, having placed his own honour beyond all question, to 
tell Laura and her father the whole truth. But as the Earl 
had taken care to inform the governor of tlie Tower that he 
was to go out with Lady Laura and the attendants after his 
private marri^e to her, there could be no pretence for his 
staying in the Tower aAer the usual hour, and making use 
of the Earl's order, if the marriage did not take place. 

He saw that the wily politician had entangled him on all 
sides. He saw that he nad left him scarcely a posdbility 
of escape. He had either to commit an action which he felt 
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would be dishonourable in the highest degree towards Laara, 
or to break the solemn pledge that he had made, and at the 
same time leave himself stall under the imputation of dis- 
honour ; for he had nothing else to propose to Laura or her 
father but her instant marriage with hiraeelf, notwithetand- 
ing the circumstances of his birth, or the imminent risk of 
her father's total ruin. 

" She may thiuk," he said to himself, " and the Duke cer- 
tainly will Uiink, that I have never told this fact till the very 
last moment, when I have so entajigled her that there was 
no receding. Thus I shall violate my word to the Earl, 
which his baseness, perhaps, would justify me in doing, but 
shall yet derive scarcely any benefit either to the Duke, or 
Laura, or myself" 

It was all agony, and clasping his hands together once 
more, he remained gazing upon the ground in absolute 
despair. Wliioh way, he asked himself could he turn for 
help or advice? Hie mind rested for a moment on Lord 
Sunbury. There were many strong reasons to believe that 
he was in London, but incognito ; but as Wilton thus 
thought, he recollected his pledge not to mention either the 
plans the Earl ha4 laid out, or die facts concerning his own 
birth which had been told him. And again he was at sea, 
but the next moment came the thought of Lord Sherbrooke 
and his strange acquaintance Green : he recollected that on 
that very night he was to meet the Colonel ; he recollected 
that tlie veiT object of that meeting was to be the Duke ; he 
remembered that Green's words had been, " to apply to him 
in any difficult, for that he had more power to do him a 
service than ever;" he recollected that the veryperson he was 
to see possessed some knowledge of his own history; and 
hope, out of these materials, however incoherent, strange, 
and unpromising they might be, contrived to elicit at least 
one ray of light. 

" I will meet him," he thought ; " I will meet him, and will 
do the best tliat I can when I do see him. I must not aUude 
to what I have heard ; but he may have power that I do not 
know of, he may even ud me in some other plan for the 
Duke's escape. I will set out as soon as it is dusk." 

As he thus thought, he turned towards the door, nearly 
forgetting the letter which the Earl had given him to copy ; 
but his eye chanced to ^1 upon it as he passed, and saying 
aloud, " This man shall not see how he has shaken me," he 
sat down, and copied it clearly and accurately. He tlien 
left the house, went home, ordered his horse, and made pre- 
parations for his journey. The sun was just touching the 
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horizon as he put his foot in the stimtp, and be rode forwud 
at a quick pace on the road towards Somersbury. 

It was a beautiful clear evening, and many people were 
abroad; but for the first six miles he eaw nobody but 
strangers, all hurrying to their several destinations for the 
night, travellers wending their way into the great metropolis, 
and carts carrying to its devouring maw the food for the next 
day. Between Uie sixth and seventh milestone, however, 
where the moon was just seen raising her yellow bom beside 
the village spire, he beheld a man mounted upon a powerful 
horse, riding towards him, who by his military aspect, broad 
shoulders, powerful frame, and erect seat upon hi^ horse, he 
recognised, while sdll at some distance, as foeen. 

" Ah Wilton, my boy," cried the Colonel, as he rode up, 
" I am glad to see you. — You are not behind your time, but 
there is an impattenoe upon me now that made me set off 
early, I am glad I did, for I have not been on my horse's 
back for a fortnight; and there is something in poor Bar- 
bary's motion that gives me back a part of my former light- 
ness of heart" 

" I wish to Heaven that you could get it all back," replied 
Wilton. " But I fear when it is lost it is not to be regained 
— I feel that it is so, but too bitterly, at this moment." 

"What you!" exclaimed the ColoneL — "What is the 
matter, Wilton ? What have you done? for a man never 
loses his lightness of heart for ever, but by his own act ? " 

" 1 think," said Wilton, " from what I have heard you say, 
that yon can feel for my situation, when 1 tell you, that, by 
the entanglements of one I do not scruple to call a most ao- 
oursed villain, I can neither go on with honour in the course 
that is before me, nor retreat without dishonour ; and even 
if I could do either, there would still be absolute and per- 
petnal misery for me in life." 

" Who is the viUain ? " demanded Green, abruptly. 

" The Earl of Byerdale," replied Wilton. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" shouted Green aloud. "He is a cursed 
viUain; he always was, and ever will be. But we will 
frustrate the Earl of Byerdale, Wilton. I tell you, that, with 
my right hand on his oollar,the Earl of Byerdale is no more 
than a lackey." 

" But you cannot frustrate him," replied Wilton, " so as 
to relieve me, unless you can find means to set the D«k»-of 
Gaveston at liberty ; and even then — but it matteia wmL I 
can bear uohappiness, but not dishonour." 

" Set the Duke at liberty ! " said Green, thoughtfully. ''-He 
ought to have been at liberty already. He has o ^^^-^ 
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no crime, but onlv foWy. He has been stupid, not wicked ; 
and besides, I bad heard — ^but that may be a'miEtalte. Let 
us ride on, Wilton," be continued, turning his horse ; ** and 
as we go, tell me all that has happened." 

"Alas!" replied Wilton, riding on beside him, "that is 
of all things what I cannot and must not do. If I could 
speak, if I could open my mouth to any one on the subjeet, 
one half of my difficulties, one half of my grief, would be re- 
lieved at once. But that I am pledged and bound iiot to do, 
in a manner which leaves me no relief, which affords me no 
means of escape." 

" Well, then, Wilton," said his companion, " I know there 
are situations in which, to aid a iriend at all, we must aid 
him upon his own showing, and without inquiry. We must 
do what he asks us to do without explanation, or sacrifice 
his service to our pride. Such shall not be the case with 
me. I will do what I can fci serve you, even to the last, 
altogether without explanation. Let me ask you, however, 
one or two questions." 

" I will answer them, if I can," replied Wilton. " But re- 
member always, diere is muoh that I am pledged not to re- 
veal at present." 

" They will be very easily answered, my boy," replied 
Green. " Have you seen the Eajl of Sunbury V 

" I have not," replied Wilton, " though I believe he is in 
England. To him I should have applied, certainly, if I had 
been able to explain to him, in any degree, my situation." 

" He is in England," replied Green : " I saw him two days 
ago ; but I leave him to smart for a time under the oonse- 
qnences of an imprudence he has committed. In the next 
place, I have but the one general question to put, — What oan 
I do for you ?" 

" I know not, indeed," replied Wilton, " though I sought 
you with a vague hope, that you might be able to do some- 
thing. But the only thing that could in any degree relieve 
me would be, either to effect the escape of the Duke from 
the Tower " 

" That is impossible !" said Green, " utterly impossible ! 
What was the Eutemative ?" 

" To obtain from the King a warrant for his liberatjon," 
said Wilton, in a despairing tone, " which is impossible also j 
for how can I expect you to do what neither Vernon nor the 
Duke of Shrewsbury has been able to aooomplish ? The 
King's only answer to all applications is, that he has spoken 
to the Earl of Byerdale ; and in the Earl of Byerdale we 
have no hope. So that is out of the question." 
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" Not so much as you im^ne, Wilton, replied Green. " I 
will do it if it is to be done, though I would fain have 
avoided the act which I must now perform. Come to me on 
Monday, Wilton, here upon this road where we now ride, and 
I tliink 1 will pat the order in your hand." 

" Alas !" replied Wilton, " Monday will not do. The libe- 
ration must be for to-morrow night to answer the intended 
purpose. I have lately thought to do the bold, and perhaps 
the rash, act of going to the King myself — telling him all I 
know — and beseeching him to set the Duke at liber^. He 
even told me ooce, that I had done him good service, and 
that he would favour me. But, alas ! kings forget such words 
as soon as spoken." 

" He has a long memory, this William," replied Green ; 
"but you shall go with me, Wilton. If it must be to- 
morrow, to-morrow it shall be. Meet me then at twelve 
o'clock exactly, at the little inn by the water, called the 
Swan, near Kingston Bridge. I will be there waiting for 
you. It is a likely hour to find the King after he comes 
from chapel; but I will apply beforehand both in your name 
and in mine ; for I heard some time ago, from Harry Sher- 
brooke, that you had won such praises from William as he 
seldom bestows on any one." 

" At twelve to-morrow !" said Wilton, thoaghtfully. " I 
was to have been at the Tower at twelve to-morrow. But it 
matters not. That engagement I at least may break without 
losing my honour, or wounding her heart But tell me, tell 
me, Green, is there any hope, is there any chance of our 
being sueoessfol ?" 

"There is great hope, there is great chance," replied 
Green. " I will Dot, indeed, say that it is by any means 
sure ; for what is there we can rely upon on e^th ? Have I 
not seen everything break down beneath me like mere reeds, 
and shall I now put my &ith in any man ? But still, Wilton, 
I will aak thie thing. I will see William of Orange — I will 
call him King at once — for King he is in fiujt; and far more 
kingly in his courage and his nature than the weak man who 
never will wear the crown of these realms again. We will 
both urge our petition to the throne ; and even if he have 
forgotten the last words that he said to me, those which you 
have to speak perhaps may prove Bofficient He is not a 
cruel or a bloody-minded man ; and I do believe he forgets 
his enmities more easily than he does his friendships. If we 
oould have said the same of the race of Stuart, the crown of 
England would never have rested on the brow of the Prince 
of Orange. I thoaght to have led you to other scenes and 
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other ooaferences to-night," he Added, "but this matter 
changes all, and we will now part I will to my task, and 
prepare the way for to-morrow. You to yours; but fail not, 
Wilton, fail not. Be rather before than after the hour." 

" I will not fail," replied Wilton; and after this short oon- 
ferenoe, he turned Ms rein and rode back to Loudon. 

As he went, he meditated on the hopes whioh his con- 
fereuce with Qreen had raised up again ; but the brightness 
of those hopes faded away beneath the light of thought. 
Yet, though such was the case, the determination remained, 
and grew firmer and stronger, perhaps from the want of any 
very great expectation. He determined to appeal to the 
King, as the last act in his power; to do so firmly and reso- 
lutely ; and if the King refused his petition, and gave him no 
reason to hope, to apply, as the next greatest &Tour, for a 
memorandum in writing of his having so appealed, in order 
that he might prove to Laura, and her &,U)er that he had 
done all in bis power to give the Duke an opportunity of 
rejecting that means of escape, which could only be obtained 
by uniting his daughter to one, from whom, in any other cir- 
cumstances, he would have withheld her." 

" It is stninge," he said to himself, " it is strange and sad, 
that I can scarcely move a st«p in any way without the risk 
of dishonour ; and that the only means to avoid it requires 
every exertion to deprive myself of peace, and happiness, and 
love for ever." 

Thus he thought as he went along ; and imagination pic- 
tured his next parting from her he loved, and all that was to 
follow it — the grief that she would suffer as well as himself — 
the long dreary lapse of sad and cheerless hours that was to 
fill up the remainder of existence for him, with all happy 
hopes at an end, and fortune, station, love, gone away like 
visions of the night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, he despatched a note to 
the Tower, telling Laura that business, affecting her fitther's 
safety, would keep bim away from her at the hour he had 
promised to visit her. He would be with her, be said, at all 
events before night&ill ; and he added every term of love and 
affection that his heart suggested ; but at the same time he 
could not prevent a tone of sadness spreading through his 
letter, which communicated to Laura a fear lest hor father's 
hopes of escape should be frustrated. 

By eleven o'clock Wilton was at the door of the small inn 
named for the meeting ; and two handsome horses which 
were standing there, held by a servant, announced that Green 
bod arrived before him. On going in, be found his strange 
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fiiend fiur more splendidly dressed tliaa he had ever seen 
him, apparently waiting for his coming. His fine person 
told to much advantage, his upright oarriage and somewhat 
proud and stem demeanour, the grave and thoughtful look 
of his eye, all gave him the appearance of one of high mind 
and high station, accustomed to action and command. A 
certain sort of gay and dissipated look, which he had pre- 
viouiily home, was altogether gone : within the last few 
months he had become paler and thinner, and his counte- 
nance had assumed an air of gjoom which did not even leave 
it when he laughed. 

As Wilton now advanoed towards him, he oould not hut 
feel that there*wa8 something dignified and imposing in his 
aspect; and yet it caused him a strange sensation, to think 
4}iat he was going into the King's presence in company with 
a man whom he had actually Qrst met upon the King's 
Highway. 

" I am glad you have come early, Wilton," said Green. 
" The King returns from the ohapel at a quarter past twelve, 
and expects us to be in waiting at that hour, when he will 
see us. This is no slight favour, I find, Wilton," he added, 
** for the palace is fall of courtiers, all eager and pressing for 
royal attention. Let us go immediately, then, and ride 
slowly up to the palace." 

They mounted their horses accordingly, and rode on, 
speaking a few words from time to time, but not, indeed, 
absolutely conversing, for both were far too thoughtful, and 
too much impressed with the importance of the act they 
were about to perform, to leave the tongue free and un- 
fettered. 

On their arrival at the palace, they found that the King 
had not yet returned from the ohapel ; but on being asked 
whether they came by appointment or not, and giving their 
names, they were admitted into a wiuting-room where two or 
three o&er people were already assembled. The moments 
passed slowly, and it seemed as if the King would never 
return. 

At length, however, a distant flourish of drums and trum- 
pets was heard, together with the sounds of many pecnile 
passing to and fro in the courts and passages. Buzzmg 
conversation, manifold footfalls, gay laughter, announoed 
that the morning service was over, and the congregation of 
the royal chapel dispersed. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



In the royal closet, at the palace of Hampton Court, stood 
Kin); William III. leaning E^;ainst a gilt railing, placed round 
some ornamental objects, near one of the windows. The 
famous Lord Keeper Somers stood beside faim, while, at a 
little distance behind appeared Keppel, Lord Albemarle, 
and before Mm, a tall, fine-looking man, somewhat past the 
middle &ge, slight, but dignijied in his person, and with an 
air of ease and grace in his whole position and demeanonr, 
which bespoke long familiarity with courts. * William gazed 
at him with a smile, and heard him speak evidently with 
pleasure. 

" Well, my lord," he said, " I am very g^ad of the news 
you give me. With the assistance of yourself, and my Lord 
Keeper here, together with that of our good friend the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, I doubt not now my affairs will go well. 
I am happy to see your health so well restored, my lord ; 
for you know my friendship for you well enough, to be aware, 
that I was seriously afflicted at your illness, for your own 
sake, as well as because it deprived me of the counsel and 
assistance of one, who, as I uiought he would, has proved 
himself the only person sufficiently loved by all men, to 
reconcile the breames between some of my best Mends." 

" Most grateful I am, sir," replied the Earl of Sunbury, to 
this uuuBually long speech, " that Heaven has made me an 
instrument for that purpose, and I can never sufficiently 
express my gratitude, for your not being angry at my long 
absence from your majesty's service. The arrangements 
thus being made, sire, I will humbly take my leave, begging 
your majesty not to forget the interests of my young finend, 
according to your gracious promise." 

"I will not forget, I vriU not for^t," replied tlie King. 
" When do you publicly announce your return, my lord I" 

" I think it would be better not, sire," replied the Eari, 
" till after we have notified the arrangements to the three 
gentlemen who retire." 

The King smiled. " That can be done to-morrow, my 
lord," he said ; " and I cannot but say, that the sooner it is 
done the better, for my service has already suffered.*' 

" That disagreeable task will of course fall on my Lord 
Keeper," said Lord Sunbiuy, looking to Somers with a 
smile. 

" I shall do it without ceremony, my lord," replied Lord 
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Somers. " It will be a meje matter of form ; and if we could 
have found a. positioQ suitable to my Lord Wharton, I should 
say that we have coiiBtructed the most baimonious adminis- 
tration that I have seen since the glorious Bevolution.^' 

The King's brow grew somewhat dark at the name of Lord 
Wharton; and the Earl of Sunbury making a sign to the 
Lord Keeper to avoid that topic, took his leave of the King, 
saying, " I tlunk I have your majesty's permission to retire 
through your private apartments." 

As he was opening a door, a little to the King's right hand^ 
however, he was met by the Earl of Portland, who greeted 
him with a well-pleased smile, and then passed on towards 
the King, of whom Lord Somers was taking leave at the 
same moment. 

" May it please your majesty," said the Eaxl of Portland, 
aa soon as the Lords Sunbury and Somers had departed, 
" the young gentleman whom you were once pleased to see 
concerning the Duke of Berwick's coming to England, is now 
here, together vrith another gentleman calling himself Glreen, 
whom yooi majes^ also, I understand — " 

" Yee, yes," said the King, " I will see him. I promised to 
see him." 

" You told me also, sire," replied Lord Portland, " if ever 
this other gentleman apphed, you would also see him. Mr. 
Wilton Brovni, I mean." 

" I will see him too," said the King. " I will see them 
together. Let them be called, Bentinck." 

Lord Portland went to the door, and gave the necessary 
orders, and in a moment or two after, Wilton and his com- 
panion stood in the presence of the King. 

As they entered. Lord Albemarle said a few words to 
William, in a low tone, to which William replied, " No, no, 
I will tell you if it be necessary. — Now, gendemen," he said, 
" I imdeistood, &om the note received diis morning by my 
Lord of Albemarle, that you requested an audience together, 
which as I had promised to each separately, I have given. 
Is your business die same or different ?" 

"It is the same, sire," replied Green at once. "Bat I 
will beg this young gentieman to urge what he has to say in 
the first place." 

The lung nodded his bead to Wilton to proceed ; adding, 
" I have litUe time this morning, and you may be brief; for 
if your business be what I think, it has been opened to me 
by a friend of yours, and you will hear more from me or him 
on Tuesday." 

" If your majesty refers to the Duke of Shrewsbury," said 
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WiltoD, " I have not the honour of his acquaintance ; but he 
promised, I know, to urge upon your majesty's clemency the 
case of the Cuke of Gareston, in regard to which I have now 
ventured to approach you." 

" We axe mistaking each other," said the King. " I 
thought you meant something else. What about the Duke ?" 

*' When your majesty was last pleased to receive me," re- 

Cd Wilton, " I had the honour of recounting to you how I 
been employed by bis grace to set free his daughter who 
had been oaxried away by Sir John Feawick and other 
Jacobites. I explained to your majesty at that time t^t 
this daring act had been committed by those Jacobites in 
consequence of a quarrel between the Duke and Sir John 
Fenwick, which quarrel was occasioned by the Duke indig- 
nantly refusing to take part in the infamous conspiracy 
gainst your majesty. Smce then, Sir John Fenwick has 
been arrested, and has charged the Duke with being a party 
to that conspiracy. He has done this entirely and evidently 
out of revenge, and as far as my testimony goes, I can dis- 
tanody show your majesty, that i^r hia daughter was curied 
away, the Duke had no opportunity whatsoever of revealing 
what he knew of the conspiracy without endangering her 
safety till after the whole was discovered, for on the moniing 
of her return to town, after being set free, the warrants 
against the conspirators were already issued." 

'* You told me all this before, I think," said the King, with 
somewhat of a heavy brow and impatient air. " Where is the 
Duke now ?" 

" He is in the Tower, sire," replied Wilton, " a prisoner of 
state, upon this charge of Sir John Fenwiok's, and I am bold 
to approach your majesty to beseech you to take his case 
into consideration." 

The King's brow had by this time grown veiy dark, and 
turning to Lord Portland, he said, ""This is another, you 
see, Bentinck." 

" I beseech your majesty," continued Wilton, as soon as 
the King paused, " I beseech you to hear my petition, and 
to grant it. It is a case in which I am deeply interested. 
You were pleased to say that I had conducted myself well, 
you were pleased to promise me your gracious favour, and I 
beseech you now to extend it to me so far, as at my petition 
to show clemency to a nobleman who, perhaps, may have 
acted fixilishly in suffering Ms ears to 1^ guilty of bearing 
some evil designs against you, but who testified throughout 
the most indignant horror at the purposes of these con- 
spirators, who has been punished severely already by the 
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temporary lo6a of his cliild, hj the most terrible anxiety 
about ber, and hy long imprisoomeiit in the Tower, where 
he now lies, wilbering under a sense of your majesty's dis- 
pleasure. Let me entreat your majesty to grant me this 
petition," and advancing a Bt«p, Wilton knelt at the King's 
feet 

"Why, I thought, yoang gentleman," replied William, 
" that before this time you were married to the pretty 
beiresB." 

" Oh no, sire," replied Wilton, with a sad smile, " that is 
entirely out of the question. Such a report got abroad in 
the world, but I have neither station, fortune, rank, nor any 
odier advantage to entitle me to such a hope." 

" And you, Colonel," said the King, turning towards Green, 
" is this the object of your coming also?" 

** It is, sire," answered Green, advancing. " But first of all 
permit me to do an act that I have never done before, and 
kissing your majesty's band, to acknowledge that I feel yon 
are and will be King of Eof^and. May I add more, that 
you are worthy of being so." 

The King was evidendy pleased and struck. " I am ^ad 
to see," he answered, holding out his hand to Green, " that 
we have reclaimed one Jacobite." 

" Sire," answered Green, kissing the King's band, but 
without rising, " my affections are not easily changed, and 
may remain with another house ; but it were folly to deny 
any longer your soTereignty, and," he added, the moment 
after, " it would be treachery hencefor^ to do anything 
i^ainst it. — And now, sire," he continued, " let me urge most 
earnestly this young gentleman's petition, and let it be at my 
suit that the Duke's liberation is granted. Wilton here may 
have many petitions yet to present to your majesty on his 
own account. I shall never have any ; and as your majesty 
told me to claim a boon at your hands, and promised to 
grant me anything that was not unreasonable, I beseech you 
to grant me, as not an unreasonable request, the full pai^on 
and liberation of a man who this young genUenian, Mid I, 
and Sir John Fenwick, and I think your majesty too, well 
know would as soon have attempted anything against your 
majesty's life as he would have sacrificed his own. This is 
the boon I crave, this is the petition I have to present, and I 
hope and trust that you will grant my request." 

" And have yon nothing else. Colonel, to demand on yonr 
own a43COunt ?" said the King, gravely. . 

"Nothing, sire," replied Green: " 1 make this my only 
request" 
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" What 1" said the King, alter giving a glanoe as plaj^, 
perhaps, as any glanoe could be upon the ooiutenance of 
William III. "Is tfiis the only request? I have seen in 
Knglish history, since it became my du^ to study it, a 
number of precedents of general pardons, granted under the 
great seal, by monarchs my predecessors, to certain of their 
subjects who have done some good service, for all crimes, 
misdemeanours, felonies, et eateroy committed in times pre- 
vious. Now, sir, from a few things I have heard, it has 
Btruok me that such a patent woiild be not at all Inexpedient 
in your own case, and I expected you to ask it." 

" I have not, and I do not ask it, sire," repUed Green, in 
the same grave tone with which he had previously spoken. 
" I may have done many things that are wrong, sire, but I 
have neither injured, insulted, nor offended any one whom I 
knew to be a true subject of the Prince I considered my 
lawful King. Possessing still his oonunisuon, I believed 
myself at liberty to levy upon those who were avowedly his 
enemies, the rents of that proper^ whereof they had de< 
prived me fighting in his cause. — Sire, I may have been 
wrong in my view, and I believe I have been so. I speak 
not in my own justification, therefore. My bead is at your 
feet if you choose to take it : death has no terrors for me ; 
life has no charms. I stay as loi^; as Ood wills it: when 
he calls me hence, it matters litde what way I take my de- 
parture. My request, sire, is for the liberation of Uie Duke, 
who, believe me, is perfectly innocent j and I earnestly 
entreat your majesty not to keep him longer within the walls 
of a prison, which to the heart of an Englishman is worse 
than death itself." 

** I am sufficiently an Englishman to feel that," rephed the 
King. — " Your own free pardon for all offences up to this 
time we give, or rather promise yoo, ebonld it be needed, 
without your asking it Mark the King's words, gentlemen. 
In regard to the liberation of the Duke, demanded of us, as 
yoa have demanded it; that is, as the only request of a 
person who has rendered as most important service, and to 
whom we have pledged our word to concede some boon, vre 
would grant it also, but' " 

"Oh, aire!" exclaimed Oreen, "let yonr clemency bUt 
out that but" 

" Hear me, bear me," said the King, relapsing into bis 
usual tone ; " I would willingly grant you the Duke's libera- 
tion as the boon which yoa require, and which I promised ; 
but that I p«nted the order for his liberation some four days 
ago, not even demanding bail for his appearance, bat per- 
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fecdy satisBed of bis innoceiice. I ordered also such steps 
to be taken, that a nolle prosequi might be entered, so as to 
pat his mind fiill^ at rest. I told the Earl of Bjerdale the 
day before yesterday, that I had done thi» at the request of 
die Duke of Shrewsbury, and I bade him take the warrant, 
which, signed by myself, and countersigned by Mr. Secre- 
taiy Trumbull, was then lying in the hands of the olerk. It 
IB either in the clerk's hands still, or in those of Lord Byer- 
dale. But that lord has committed a most grievous offence 
in suffering any of my subjects to remain in a prison when 
the order was signed for Uieir liberation.'' 

" May it please your majesty," said Keppel, stepping for- 
ward, ** I questioned the clerk this morning, as 1 passed, 
knowing what your majesty had done, and hearing, to my 
surprise, from my Lord Pembroke, that the Duke was still 
in prison. The clerk tells me that he had still the warrant, 
Lord Byerdale seeming to have forgotten it entirely." 

" He has forgotten too many things," said the King, " and 
yet his memory is good when he pleases. — Fetch me the 
warrant, Arnold. Colonel, I grant this warrant, you see, not 
to you. You must think of some other boon at another time. 
Young gentleman, I have been requested, by a true &iend 
of yours and mine, to hear your petibon upon various points, 
and to do something for you. I can hear no more petitions 
to-day, however, but perhaps you may find a kinder ear to 
listen to yon ; and as to doing anything for you," he con- 
tinued, as he saw Keppel return with a paper m his hand — 
" as to doing anything for you, the best thing I can do is to 
send yoo to the Tower. There, take the warrant, and either 
get into a boat or on your horse's back, and bear the good 
tidings to the Duke yourself." 

As be spoke, the King gave the paper into Wilton's hand, 
and turned partly round to the Earl of Portland vrith a 
smile ; then looked round again cslmly, and, by a grave in- 
clination pf the head, signified to Wilton and his companion 
that their audience was at an end. 

As soon as they were in the lobby, Green grasped his 
young friend's hand eagerly in his own, demanding, " Now, 
Wilton, are you happy ?" 

"Most tniserable!" replied Wilton. "This paper is in- 
deed the greatest relief to me, because it puts me beyond all 
chance of dishonour. No one can impute to me now that I 
have done wrong, or riolated my word, even by a breath; 
but still I am most unhappy, and the very act that I am 
going to do seals my unkappiness." 

" Such things may well be," replied Green ; " I know it 
c c 2 
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from bitter experience. But how it cttn be bo, Wilton, io 
your case, I oannot tell." 

Wilton shook his head sorrowfiillj'. "I cannot stay to 
explain all now," he said, " for I mast hasten to the Duke, and 
not leave his mind in doubt and feax for a momenL But in 
going thither, I go to see her I love for the last time. The 
metropolis will henceforth be hateful to me, and I shall &y 
from it as speedily as possible. I feel that I cannot live in 
it after that hope is at an end. I shall apply for a oommis- 
sion in the army, and eeek what fate may send me in some 
more active life ; but before I go, probably this very night, 
if you vrill give me shelter, I will seek you and the Lady 
Helen, to both of whom I have much, very much to say. I 
shall find you at Lord Sherbrooke's cottage, vrhere 1 last 
saw you? There I will explain everything. And now 
farewell." 

ThuB Baying, he shook Green's hand, mounted his horse, 
and at a very rapid pace spurred on towards London by all 
the shortest roaas that he could discover. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The Duke's dinner in the Tower was over. He had been 
mudi agitated all day, and Lauia had been agitated also, but 
she had concealed her emotions, in order not to increase 
those of her father. Itwas, as we have said, Sunday, and the 
service of the church had occupied some part of that long 
day's paeeing; but the rest had gone by very slowly, eBpe- 
taaiiy as the only two events which occurred to break or 
diversify the time told that there were other persons buay 
without, in matters regarding which neither Laura nor her 
&ther could take the slightest part, but which affected the 
friture frite of both in the highcEt degree. Those two in 
oidents were the arrival of Wilton's note, which we have 
already mentioned, and a visit from the chaplain of the 
Tower, to tell the Duke and Lady Laura that be had re- 
ceived direotions and the proper authorization (few of those 
things were needed, indeeid, in those days) to perform the 
ceremony of marriage between her and Wilton at any hour 
that she chose to name. A considerable time passed after 
this visit, and yet Wilton did not appear. The Duke began 
to look towards Laura vrith anxious eyes, and once he said, 
" I hope, Laura, yon neither did nor sud anything yesterday 
to make Wilton aot coldly or unwillingly in this businesB?" 
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" Indeed, my dear father, I did not," replied Lady Laura, 
" and he promised me firmly to do everytldng in his power. 
SamethiDg has detaiaed him ; but depend upon it there is no 
cause either to fear or to doubt." 

Sueh assurances, for a time, seemed to soothe die Dnke, 
and put his mind more at ease ; but as time passed, and still 
Wilton did not appear, his anxiety returned again j he would 
walk up and down the room; he would gaze out of the win- 
dow ; he would cast himself into a chair with a deep sigh ; and 
though he said nothing more, Laura was bitterly grieved on 
his account, and began to share hie anxiety for we result. 

At length a distant door was heard to open, then came the 
sound of the well-known step in the ante-room, m^ing Laura's 
heart beat, and the Duke smile; hot there was nothing joyful 
in the tread of that step: it was slow and thoughtful; and 
after the hand was placed upon the lock of the door, there 
was still a pause, which, though in reality very brie^ seemed 
long to the prisoner and his daughter. At length, however, 
the door opened, and Wilton himself entered the room. 
There came a smile, too, upon his lip, but Laura oould not 
but see that smile was a very sad one. 

" We have been waiting for you most anxiously, my dear 
Wilton," said the Duke : " we have &jicied all manner of 
things, all sorts of difficulties and obstacles; for I well knew 
that nothing but matters of absolute necessity would keep 
you from the side of your dear bride at this moment" 

" But you still look sad, Wilton," said Lady Laura, holding 
out her hand to him. " Let us hear, Wilton, let us bear all 
at once, dear Wilton. Has anything happened to derange 
our plans, or prevent my father's escape?" 

Wilton kissed her hand affectionately, replying, " Fear not 
on that account, dear Laura; fear not on that account. Your 
father is no longer a prisoner. — My lord duke, there is tfae 
warrant for your liberation, signed by the King's own hand, 
and property oonntersigned." 

The Duke clasped his hands together, and looked up to 
heaven with eyes full of thankfulness, and Laura's joy also 
burst forth in tears. But she saw that Wilton remained 
sad and cold; and mistaking the cause, she turned quickly 
to her father, saying, " Oh, my dear faUier, in this moment 
of joy, make him who has given us so much happiness happy 
also. Tell him, tell him, my dear fother, that you vrill not, 
that you cannot think of refusing him your child after all 
that he has done for us." 

" No, no, Laura," cried the Dake: " you shall be his " 

But Wilton interrupted him ; and throwing his aims roimd 
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Lady Laura, pressed her for a momeDt to his heart, took 
one loug ardent kise, and then turning to the DuVe, said, 
"Pardon me, my lord duke! — It is the last! Nay, do not 
interrupt me, for I have a task to perform which requires all 
the firmness I can find to acoomplish it. On seeing Lord 
Byerdale yesterday, he told me of the whole arrangements 
which he had made with you, and of the plan for your eeoape: 
he showed uie that, according to the note which he had wiitten 
to the governor of the Tower, concerning the marriage between 
your daughter and myself, your escape could not be efi'ected 
till the ceremony had taken place, as it was assigned as the 
cause for our leaving the Tower so late at night He made 
me pledge myself not to disclose his part in the scheme to 
any one ; and he then said that he would tell me the seoret 
of my birth, if I would plight my honour not to reveal it till 
after your safety was secure. 1 pledged myself^ and he told 
me all. I now found, my lord, that you and 1 had both been 
most shamefully deceived — deceived for the purpose, I do 
believe, of revenging on you and Lady Laura her former re- 
jeotion of Lord Sherbrookc by driving her to marry a per- 
son altogether inferior to herself in station. You will see 
that he had placed me in the most difficult of all positions. 
If I carried out his plan of escape, T knowingly made use 
of his deceit to gain for myself the greatest earthly hap- 
piness. If I revealed to you what be told me, I broke my 
pledged word, and at the same time gave you no choice, 
out either unwillingly to give me your daughter's hand, 
or to remain, and ri^ the chance of longer imprisonment 
and trial. If I held off and disappointed you in your 
escape, I again broke my word to Lady Laura. You may 
conceive the agony of my mind during last night. There 
was but one hope of my being able to escape dishonomr, 
though it was a very sUght one. I determined to go to the 
King himself. I engaged a gentleman to go with me, who 
has some influence; and this morning we presented ourselves 
at Hampton Court, His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
receive ns : he treated me with all kindness, and gave me the 
warrant for your liberation to bring hither. That warrant was 
already signed ; for the Duke of Sfarewsbiuy had kept his 
word with me, and applied for it earnestly and successfully. 
The Earl of Byerdale knew that it was prepared, so that he 
was quite safe in permitting your escape. I have now nothing 
further to do, mj lord, than to wish you joy of your liberation, 
and to bid you adieu for ever." 

" Stay, stay !" said the Duke, muoh moved. " Let me bear 
more, Wilton." 
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But Wilton had already tamed to haAy Laura and takes 
her hand. 

" Oh, Iiaura," he said, " if I have been deceived into 
making yon unhappy as well as myself forpre me. You 
know, you well know, that 1 would give every earthly good 
to obtain thia dear hand; that I would saorifice anything on 
earth for that object, but honour, truth, and integrity. Laura, 
I feel you can never be mine; try to forget what has been; 
while I seek in distant lands, not forge tfulnesa, if it come 
not accompanied by death, but the occupation of the battle- 
field, and tiie hope of a speedy and not inglorious termination 
to suffering. Farewell — once more, fiuewell!" 

" Stay, stay !" said the Duke — " stay, Wilton ! What was 
it the £azl told you ? He said that you had as good blood 
in your veins as bis own. He said you were even related b> 
himself. What did he tell you ?" 

The blood mounted into Wilton's cheek. *' He told me, 
my lord," he said, " that I was the natural son of his cousin." 
And feeling that he could bear no more, he turned abruptly 
and quitted the ^artment. 

As he did so, Lady Laura sank at her father's feet, and 
clasped his knees. "Oh, my Either," she said, " do not, do not 
make me miserable for ever. Think of your child's happiness 
before any oonsiderationB of pride ; think of the noble conduct 
of him who has just left as ; and ask yourself if I can oeaae to 
love him while I have life." 

" Never, Laura, never!" said the Duke, stemty. " Had it 
been anything else but that, I might hare yielded; but it 
cannot be! Never, my ehild, never ! — So urge me not! — I 
would rather see you in your graven" 

Those rash and shamofal words, which the basest and most 
unholy pride has too often in this world wrung from a parent's 
lips towards a child, had been scarcely uttered by the Duke, 
when he felt his daughter's arms relax their hold of his knees, 
ber weight press heavily upon him, and the next instant she 
lay senseless on the ground. 

For an instant, the consciousness of the unchristian words 
he had uttered smote his heart with fear; fear lest the 
retributive hand of Heaven should have punished his pride, 
even in the moment of offence, by taking away the child 
whose happiness he was piepanog to sacrifice, and of whose 
death he had made light. 

He calledloudlyforhelp, and his servant and Lady Laura's 
maid were soon in the room. They raised her head with 
codiions ; they brought water ; they called for farther aasist- 
anoe; and though it soon became evident that Laura had 
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only fainted, it was long before the slightest symptom of re- 
taming consciousness appeared, llie Duke, the servants, 
and some attendante of die governor of the Tower, were still 
gathered round her, and her eyes were just openii^ and look- 
ing faintly up, when another person was suddenly added to 
the group, and amild, fine-toned voice said, in the ear of the 
Duke,— 

" Good God! my lord duke, what has happened? Had 
you not better send for Millington or Gaithf 

" She is better, she is better," said the Duke, rising; " she 
is coming to herself again. — Good Heaven! my Lord of 
Sunbury, is it youP This is an unexpected pleasure." 

" I cannot say," replied Lord Sunbury, " that it is an un- 
expected pleasure te me, my lord ; for though I would rathw 
see your grace in any other place, and heard this morning 
at Hampton Court that the order for your liberation was 
signed, yet I heard just now that you were still in the Tower; 
and, to say the truth, I expected to find my young &iead 
Wilton wiUi you. Let us attend to the lady, however," he 
added, seeing that his allusion to Wilton made the Duke 
turn a little red, and divining, perhaps, that Lady I^aura's 
illness was in some way connected with the absence of his 
young friend — " she is growing better." 

And kindly kneeling down beside her, be took her band 
in his, saying in a tender and paternal tone, " I hope you are 
better, my dear young lady. Nay, nay," he added, in a lower 
voice, "be comforted; all will go well, depend upon it: — you 
are better now; you are better, I see." And then perceiving 
that only having seen him once before, Lady Laura did not 
recollect him, he added his own name, saying, " Lord Son- 
bury, my dear, the father, by love and by adoption, of a dear 
friend of yours." 

The allusion to Wilton immediately produced ite effect 
upon Lady Laura, and she bnrst into tears ; but seeing Lord 
Sunbury about to rise, she climg to his band, saying, " Do 
not leave me — do not leave me. 1 shall be better in a minute. 
I will send him a message by you." 

"1 will not, indeed, leave you," replied Lord Sunbury; 
"but I ^ink we do not need ^l these people present just 
now. Your father and I and your woman will be enough." 

According te his suggestion, the room was cleared, the 
windows were all thrown open, and in about half an hour 
Lady Laura had sufficiently recovered herself to sit up and 
speak vrith ease. Lord Sunbury had avoided returning to 
the subject of Wilton, till he fancied that she cotild bear it^ 
knowing that it might be more painful to her, even to hear 
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Una ooDTening with her fEitber upon such a topic, than to 
take part in the disoussioii herself. At length, however, be 
Mud, — 

" Now this fiur lady is tolerably well again, let me ask 
yoiir gra«e where I can find my young Mend, Wilton Brown. 
I was told at Mb lodgings that he had come on with all speed 
to the Tower, merely getting a fresh horse as he passed." 

" He was here not long ago, my lord," replied the Duke, 
ooldly. " He was kind enough to bring me from Hampton 
GouTt the warrant for my enlargement. He went away in 
some haste and in some sorrow, not from anything I said, 
my lord, but frova what his own good sense showed him must 
be the oonscquence of some discoTeries which he had made 
regarding his own birth, i must say be has in the business 
behaved most honourably, and, at the same time, moat 
sensibly; and anything on earth that I can reasonably do to 
testify my gratitude to him for all the services he has rendered 
me and mine, I will willingly do it, should it cost me one 
half of my estates." 

Lady Laura had covered her eyes with her hands, but the 
tears trickled through her fingers in spite of all she could do 
to resUain them. Lord Sunbury, too, was a good deal 
agitated, and showed it more tJian might have been expected 
in a man so calm and deliberate as mmself. He even rose 
from his ohair, and walked twice across the room, before he 
replied. 

** My lord duke," he said, at length, *' from what you say, 
1 fear that both Wilton and your grace have acted hastily; 
Mid I am pained at it the more, because I believe that I 
myself am in some degree the cause of all the misery that 
he now feels, and of all the grief which I can clearly see is 
in the breast of this dear young lady. I have done Wilhia 
wrong,mylord,byawantof proper precaution and care — most 
unintentionally and unknowingly i laut still I have done him 
wrong, which I fear may be irreparable. I must see, and 
endeavour, as frir as it is in my power, to remedy what baa 
gone amiss ; but whether I can, or whether I cannot do so, I 
have determined to atone for my fault in die only way that 
it is possible. The last heir in my &unily entul is lately 
dead : my estates are at my own disposal. I have notified 
to the King this day, that I have adopted Wilton Brown as 
my son and heir; and his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to promise that a patent shall pass under the great 
seal, conveying to him my titles and honours at my death. 
This is all thai I know wi^ certainly can be done at present ; 
but there may be more done hereafter, in regard to which I 
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will not enter at present ; and oh ! mj lord," he continued, 
seeing the Duke cast down his eyes in cold dlence, "for my 
sake, for Wilton's sake, for this young lady's ssjce, at all 
events suspend your decision till we oan see farther in this 
matter," 

The Duke raised his eyes to his daughter's face, and 
yielded, though hut in a &int degree, to her imploring look. 

" I will suspend my decision, my lord, at your request," he 
replied, " if it will give you any pleasure. But Laura knows 
my opinion, and " 

" Nay, nay," said the Earl, *' we will say no more upon the 
subject tiien, at present, my lord. But as your grace nas the 
order for your liberation, and there can be no great pleasure 
in staying in this plaoe, perhaps your grace and Lady Laura 
will get into my carriage, which is now in the court ; and 
while your servants clear your apartments, and proceed to 
make preparations at Beaufort House, I trust yon will take 
your supper at my poor dwelling. There I may hare an 
opportunity, my lord," he added, turning with a graoeJnl bow 
to the Duke, " of telling you, who are a politician, some great 

folitioal changes that are taking place, though f fear, that as 
expect no guests of any kind, and have hitherto preserved 
a strict incognito, I shall have no way of entertaining this 
tail lady for the evening." 

Laura shook her head with a melancholy air, bat made no 
reply. The Duke, however, was taken with the but ctf 
political news, and accepted the invitatioD, merely saying, 
" I take it for granted, my lord, that Mr. Brown is not at 
your house." 

** As far as I know," replied Lord Sunbury, " he is not 
aware of my being in England. I came to seek him here, 
wishing to tell him various matters ; but up to this time, I 
have neither written to him, nor heard &om him, since I hare 
been in this country. And now, my lord," he continued, 
taking up the warrant &om the table, " you had better let me 
go and speak with the Oovemor's depu^ here, oonoeming 
this paper, and in five minutes I will be back, to conduct 
you, at liberty, to my house." 

Thus saying, he left themj and Lady Laura, certainly 
calmed and comforted by his kindly manner, and the hopeful 
tone in which he spoke, prepared with pleasure to go with 
him. Her father mentioned Wilton's name no more ; but 
gave some orders to his servant and, by the time that they 
were ready to go, Lord Sunbury had returned with the 
lieutenant of the Gktvemor, announcing that the gates of 
the Tower were open to the Duke. The £ari then o&ied 
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hU hand to the fair ^1, and led her down to bis oaniage, 
Baying in a low tone as they went, " Fear not, my dear youug 
lady i we sbftll find means to soften your father io time." 

After a loDg and tedious drive through the dull streets of 
London, the carriage of the Earl of Sunbury stopped at the 
door of his house in St. James's Square. None of his ser- 
Tants appeared yet in livery, and tjie man who opened the 
door was his own valet. He seemed not a little astonished at 
the sight of a lady and gentleman with his master ; and the 
Earl was as much surprised to hear loud voioes &om the 
large dining-room on his left hand. 

The Duke and Lady Laura, howerer, entered, and were 
passing on ; but the valot, as soon as he had closed the door, 
advanced and whispered a few words to the Earl. 

The Earl questioned him again in the same tone, put bis 
hand for a moment to his forehead, and then said, addressing 
the Duke, " There are some persons up stairs, my lord duke, 
that we would rather you did not see at this moment. I will 
speak to them for an instant, and be down with you directly, 
if you will go into the dining-room. Yon will there, I under- 
stand, find Lord Byerdale and his son, the latter of whom, it 
seems, has oome hither for my support and advice, and baa 
been followed by his father." 

" But, my lord, my lord," said the Duke, " after Lord 
Byerdale's oondnct to myself ■" 

" Enter into no dispute with him till 1 come, my dear duke," 
said the Earl — " I will be vrith you in one minute ; and bis 
lordship of Byerdale will have quite sufficient to settle with 
me, to give occupation to his thoughts for the rest of the 
evening. You may cbanoe to see triumphant villany re- 
buked — I wanted to have escaped the matter ; but since he 
has presumed to oome inte my house, I must take the task 
upon myself." 

The tone in which he spoke, and the expectation of what 
was to follow, fixed the Duke's determination at once ; and 
dravring the arm of Lady Laura within his own, be followed 
the servant, who now threw open the door to whiah Lord 
Sunbury pointed, and entered the dining-room, while the 
Earl hiinself ascended the stura. 



CHAPTER XLVT. 

A 8CBNE oariona but yet painful presented itself to the eyes 
of Lady Laura and her faUier on entering the dinii^-room 
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of Lord Sunbury'fi house. On the side of the room oppo- 
site to the door stood Lord Sherbrooke, with his arms folded 
on his chest, his brow contracted, his teeth firmly shut, his 
lips drawB close, and every feature but the bright and Bash- 
ing eye betokening a strong and vigorous struggle to com- 
mand the passions which were busy in his bosom. Seated 
at the table, on which the youug nobleman had laid down 
his sword, was bis beautiful wife, with her eyes buried in her 
hands, and no port of her face to be seen but a portion of 
the cheek as pale as ashes, and the small delicate ear glow- 
ing like fire. The sun was far to the westward, and stream- 
ing in across the open space of the square, poured through 
the window upon her beautiful form, which, even under ^e 
pressure of deep grie^ fell naturally into lines of the most 
perfect grace. 

But the same evening light poured across also, and 
streamed full upon the face and form of the Earl of Byer- 
dale, who seemed to have totally forgotten, in excess of rage, 
the calm command over himself which he usually exercised 
even in moments of the greatest excitement. His lip was 
quivering, his brow was contracted, his eye was rolling with 
strong passion, his hand was clenched ; and at the moment 
that Laura and the Duke went round the table from tbe door 
towards the side of the room on which were Lord Sher- 
brooke and his vrife, the Earl was shaking his clenched hand 
at his son, accompanying by that gesture of wrath the most 
terrible denunciations upon his head. 

" Yes, sir, yes !" he exclaimed. " I tell you my curse is 
upon yon! I divorce myself &om your mother's memory! 
I cast you off, and abandon you for ever! Think not that I 
will have pity upon you, when I see your open-mouthed 
creditors swallowing you up living, and dooming you to a 
prison for life. May an eternal curse fall upon me, if ever 
I relieve you with a shilling even to buy you bread ! See if 
the man in whose house you have sought shelter — see if this 
Earl of Sunbury, with whom, doubtless, you have been plot- 
ting your father's destruction — see if tins undermining poli- 
tician, this diplomatic mole, will give you means to pay your 
debts, or furnish you with bread to feed yourself and your 
pretty companion there ! No, sir, no ! Lead forth, to the 
beggary to which you have brought her, the beggarly off- 
spring of that runagate Jacobite ! Lead her forth, and with 
a train of babies at your heels, sing French ballads in the 
streets to gain yourself subsistence. — You thought that I had 
no clue to your proceedings. I fancied she was your mia- 
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tress, and that mattered little, for it is the only thing fitted 
for ^e beggaxly exile's daughter. But since she is your 
wife, look to it to provide for her yourself!" 

fie must have heard somehody enter the room, but he 
turned not the least in that direction, carried away by the 
awful whirlwind of his fury. He was even still going on, 
without looking round; but it was a woman's voice, llie voice 
of a gentle, but noble-hearted woman that stopped him. 

Lady Laura, the moment she entered the room, reco- 
gnised in the bending form of her who sat weeping and 
trembling at the table, one who hod been kind to her in 
danger and in terror, and the first impulse was to go to her 
support But when she heard the insulting and gross words 
of tlie Eaxl of Byerdale, her spirit rose, her heart swelled 
with indignation, and with courage, wluch she might not 
have possessed in her own cose, she turned full upon him, 
excl&iraing, — 

" For shame, Earl of Byerdale! — ^for shame! This to a 
woman in a woman's presence! If you have foi^tten that 
you are a gentleman, have you forgotten that you are a 
man?" And goii^ quickly forward, she threw her arm 
round the neck of the weeping girl, exclaiming, ** Look up, 
dear Caroline ; look up, sweet lady ! You are not without 
support ! A friend is near you !" 

Lady Sherbrooke looked up, saw who it was, and instantly 
cast herself upon her bosom. 

The Earl of Byerdale turned bis eyes from Laura to ihe 
Duke, evidently confounded and surprised, and put his band 
upon his brow, a« if to collect his thoughts. The next 
minute, however, he said, with a sneering air, " Ha, pretty 
lady, is that you ? Ha, my lord duke, have you escaped 
from the Toweri You are somewhat early in your pro- 
ceedings ! Why, it wants half an hour of night ! But doubt- 
less the impalieut bridegroom was eager to have all complete, 
and I have now to congratulate my Lady liOura Brown upon 
her father's sudden enfranchisement, and her marriage with 
my dear cousin's natural child. Ma'am, I am your most 
obedient, humble servant. Duke, I congratulate you upon 
the noble alliance you hare formed. You come well, you 
come h^pily, to witness me curse that base and degenerate 
boy. But it is a pity you did not bring the htqppy bride- 
groom, Mr. Brown, Uiat we might have two fine specimens of 
noble alliances in one room." 

" You are mistaken, sir," sud the Duke furiously ; '* you 
are mistaken, sir. Your villany is discovered ; your base 
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treaoheiy has been told by a man who wu too hooourahle 
to take adv&Dtage of it, even for his own happioeBs." 

" Then, my lord dulfe," replied the Earl of Byerdale, " be 
is as great a liar in this instance as you have proved your- 
self a fool in every one ; for he plighted me his word not to 
reveal anything dU your safetv was secure." 

" It is you, sir, are the liax 1" replied the Duke, forgetting 
everything in his anger, which nas now raised to the ^ghest 
pitch. " It is you, sir, who are the liar, as you have been 
the knare throughout, and may now prove to be the fool 
too !" 

" Hush, hush I" exclaimed the voioe of Lord Sherbrooke, 
raised to a loud tone. "Remember, my lord duke, that he 
is still my &ther !" 

" Sir !" exclaimed the E^l, turning firgt upon his son, " I 
am your &ther no longer ! For you, duke, I see how the 
matter has gone with tliis vile and treacherous knave whom 
I have fostered! But as sure as I am Earl of Byerdale " 

" You are so no longer !^ said a voice beside him, and at 
the same moment a strong masoular hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, with a grasp that he could not shake off. 

The Earl turned fiercely round, and laid his hand upon 
his sword ; but bis eyes lighted instuitly on iJie fine stem 
countenance of Colonel Green, who keeping bis grasp firmly 
upon the shoulder of the other, bent his dark eyes fiill upon 
his face. 

The whole countenance and appearance of him whom we 
have called the Earl of Byerdale became like a withered 
dower. The colour forsook his cheeks and his lips; he 
grew pale, he grew livid ; his proad head sank, his knees 
bent, he trembled in every limb ; and when Green, at lengUl, 
pushed him from him, saying in a loud tone and with a stem 
brow, " Get thee from me, Harry Sherbrooke !" he sank into 
a chair, unable to speak, or move, or support himself. 

In the meantime, his son had cast his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained looking downwards with a look at 
pain, but not surprise; while treading close upon the steps 
of Colonel Green appeared Wilton Brown with the I^y 
Helen Oswald clinging to rather than leaning on his arm, 
and the Earl of Sunbury on her right hand. 

Those who were most surprised in the room were certainly 
the Duke and Lady Laura, for they had been suddenly made 
witnesses to a strange scene without having any key to the 
feelings, the motives, or the actions of the performers therein ; 
and the Duke gazed with quite sufficient wonder upon all he 
saw, to drown and overcome all feelings of anger at behold- 
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iog Wilton BO onexpeotedlf in Hie bouse of the Earl of 
Snnbuiy. 

For a moment or two after the Btein gesture of Green, 
there was ailenoe, as if eveiy one else were too much afraid 
or too much sorprised to speak ; and he also continued for 
a short space gazing sternly upon the man before him, as if 
his mind laboured with all that he had to say. It was not, 
however, to the person whom his presence seemed entirely 
to have blasted, lliat he next addressed himself. 

" My Lord of Sunbury," he said, " you see this man be- 
fore me, and you also mark how terrible to him is this sudden 
meeting with one whom he has deemed long dead. When 
last we met, I left Mm on the shores of Ireland sfter the battle 
of the Boyne, in which I took part and he did not The ship 
in which I was supposed to have sailed was wrecked at sea, 
and every soul therein perished. But I had marked this 
man's eagerness to make me quit my native land, in whioh I 
had great duties to perform, and I never went to the vessel, 
in whioh if I had gone, I should have met a watery grave. 
During the time that has since passed, he has enjoyed wealth 
that belonged not to him, a title to which he had no olaim. 
He has raised himself to power and to station, and he has 
abused his power and disgraced his station, till his King is 
weaiy of him, and his country can endure him no longer. In 
the meanwhile, f have waited my time ; I have watched all his 
movements ; I have heard of all the inquiries he has set on 
foot to prove my death, and all the investigations he insti- 
tiltsd, when be found that the boy who was with me bad been 
set on shore again. T have ^ven him full scope and licence 
to act as he chose ; but I have come at length, to wrest from 
him that whioh is not his, and to strip him of a rank to which 
he has no claim.— Have yon anything to say, Harry Sher- 
brooke ?" he continued, fixing his eye upon him. " Have 
you anything to say against that wbi(^ I advance ?" 

While he bad been speaking, the other bad evidentiy been 
making a struggle to resume bis composure and command 
over himself, and be now gazed upon liim with a fierce and 
vindictive look, but without attempting to rise. 

" I wiU not deny, Lennard Sherbrooke," he replied, " that 
I know you ; I wiU not even deny that I know you to be 
Earl of Byerdale. But I know you also to be a proclaimed 
traitor and outiaw, having borne a^ms against the lawful 
sovereign of these realms, subjected by juit decree to for- 
feiture and attainder ; and I call upon every one here present 
to aid me in arresting you, and you to surrender yooisel^ to 
take your trial according to law !" 
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" Weak man, give over !" replied the Colonel. •* All your 
schemeB are £iistrated, all your base designs ore vain. Yon 
writhe under my heel, like a oniBhed adder, but, serpent, I 
tell you, you bite upon a file. First, for layaelf, I am not a 
proclaimed traitor ; but, pleading the King's fiill pardon for 
everything in which I may have offended, I claim all that ia 
mine own, my rights, my phvilegea, my longforgotten name, 
even to the small pittance of inheritance, which, in your vast 
accessions of property, you did not even scruple to grasp at, 
and which has certainly mightily recovered itself under your 
carefiil and parsimonious hand. But, nevertheless, though I 
claim all that is my own, I claim neither' the title nor the 
estates of ByerdaJe. Wilton, my boy, stand forward, and let 
any one who ever saw or knew your gallant and noble £a)lfaer, 
and your mother, who is now a saint in heaven, say if they do 
not see in you a blended image of the two." 

" He was his natural child ! he was his natural child !" 
cried Henry Sherbrooke, starting up from his seat " I ascer- 
tained it beyond a doubt ! I have proof! I have proof!" 

"Again, &lse man? — Again?" said Lennard Sherbrooke. 
"Cannot shame keep you ulentP You have no proof! You 
•can have no proof! — You found no proof of the marriage — 
granted; because care was taken that you should not. But 
I have proof sufficient, air. This lady, whom I must call in 
this land Mistress Helen Oswidd, though the late King 
bestowed upon her father and herself a rank higher tiian 
that to which she now lays claim, was present at the private 
marriage of her sister to my brother, by a Protestant clergy- 
man, before Sir Harry Oswald ever quitted Ei^land. There 
is also the woman servant, who was present likevrise, still 
living and ready to be prodaoed ; and if more be wanting, 
here is the certificate of the clergyman himself, signed in due 
form, together with my brothei^s solemn attestation of his 
marriage, given before he went to the fatal battle in which 
he fell. To possess yourself of these papers, of the existence 
of which you yourself must have entertained some suspicions, 
you used unjustifiable arts towards this noble £arl of Sun- 
bury, which were speoioas enough even to decei ve his wisdom ; 
but I obt^ned information of the facts, and frustrated your 
devices." 

" Ay," said Harry Sherbrooke, " throt^ my worthy son, 
doubtless, through my worthy son, who, beyond all question, 
used his leisur* hours in reading, privately, his father's 
letters and despatches, for the great purpose of making that 
fother a beggar !" 

" I call Heaven to witness !" exoliumed the young gentle- 
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tnan, clawing hie hands together eagerly. But Lord Sun- 
bury interposed. 

" No, sir," he said, " your son needed no suoh arts to learn 
that fact, at least; for even before I sent orer the papers to 
you which you demanded, I wrote to your son, telling him 
the facts, in order to guard against tiieir misapplication. 
Unfortunate circumstaucea prevented his reoeiTing my letter 
in time to answer me, which would have stopped me from 
sending them. He communicated the ftct, however, to 
Colond Sherbrooke, and the result has been their pre- 
servation." 

The unfortunate man waa about to speak again; but Lord 
Sunbury waved his hand mildly, saying, " Indeed, my good 
sir, it would be better to utter no more of such words as we 
have already heard from you. Should you be inclined to 
contest rights and claims which do not admit of a doubt, it 
must be in another place and not here. You will remember, 
however, that were you even to succeed in shaking the legi- 
timacy of my young Mend, the Earl of Byerdale here present, 
wfaioh cannot by any possibility be done, you would but 
convey iJie title and estates to his uncle, Golonel Sherbroobe, 
to whose consummate prudence, in favour of his nephew, it is 
now owing that these estates, having been suffered to rest for 
BO many years in your hands, no forfeiture has taken place, 
which must have been tfie case if he had claimed them for 
his nephew before this period. Wbatever be the result, you 
lose them altogether. But I am happy that it is in my 
power," he added, advancing towards him whom we have 
hitherto oalled Lord Sherbrooke, " to say that this reverse 
will not sink your family in point of fortune so much as might 
be imagined. That, sir, is spared to you, by your son's mar- 
riage with this young lady." 

Caroline started up eagerly from the table, gazing with wild 
and joyful eyes in the face of Lord Sunbury, and exclaiming, 
" Have you, have you accomplished it f " 

*' Yes, my dear young lady, I have," replied Lord Sunbury. 
" The King, in consideration of the old friendship which 
subsisted between your father and himself, in yonthnil days, 
before political strifes divided them, has granted that the 
estate yet unappropriated shall be restored to you, on two 
conditions, one of wbich is already fulfilled — your marriage 
with an English Protestant gentleman, and the other, which 
doubtless you will fulfil, residence in this country, and obe- 
dience to the laws. He told me to inform you, that he was 
not a man to strip the orphan. You will thus have com- 
petence, happy, liberal competence." 
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Her husband pressed Carolioe to his hosom for a moment. 
But he then walked round the table, approached his &,ther, 
and Idssed his hand, saying, in a low voice, " My loid, let 
a repentant son be at least happy in sharing all with his 
lather," 

For onoe in his life his father was overconte, and bending 
down Us head upon son's neck, he wept. 

Lord Sunbury gazed around him for a moment ; but theq 
turning to Lady Helen Oswald, be said, " I have much to 
say to yoo, but it must be in private. Nevertheless, even 
now, let me say that your motives have been explained to 
me ; that I underBtand Uiem ; ttiat she who could sacrifice 
her heart's best affections to a parent in exile, in pover^, in 
sickness, and in sorrow, has a greater claim than ever upon 
the heart of every noble man. You have, of old, deeper 
claims on mine, and by the ring upon this finger, by the 
state of solitude in whitih my life has been passed, you may 
judge that those claims have not been forgotten — Helen ?" 
he added, taking her hand in his. 

The Lady Helen turned her head away, with a cheek that 
was glowing deeply; but her hand was not withdrawn, and 
the fingers clasped upon those of Lord Sunbury. 

The Earl smiled bright|y. " And now, my lord duke," he 
said, " I beeought your lordship about an hour ago to sus- 
pend your decision upon a point of great importance. Did I 
do right ?" 

" My lord," answered the Duke, gaily, *' I hope I am not 
too quick this time ; but my decision is already made. 
Wilton, my dear boy, take her— take her — I give her to you 
with my whole heart !" 
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evenings, we tfaoold certainly c^ soma sach volnme as Ibis bilo existence. The reader 
wm looii Ibr exquisite tbings in this booh, and be wUl find a great deal more Iban b« looki 
for in the pmd^al resonroea opened ip In It* pagN. Illattaa v«yuaetMe«fifaaaiwi'"' 
qaalilkafma Bn^lsb poets."— u4f&u. 

"Ttiere I* sometbing geaial la the very tiih of thisvolamei and it does not belie its 
title. ' Wll sad HnuMMir,' forms a pendant to ■ Imagraalloli and Fancy,' by the same 
■Bihor. A Uka desip It eaibodied hi both wotta, The book Is at onea exhilarating and 
MgMMlta T ft mtj ebana Mvotoot tabids biio wbdon, and HuUn «d«s hito mfnb." — 
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WONXt JUST fUlUSNED. 



THE OXFOBD GRADUATE ON PAINTIKG. 

"KOOBBH rAIMTEnB." 

ToLUMB THH FimtT. Bj A OKADiri.ia OF OxFOKD. A New 
Bdltlop, rcTued bj the Aathor, being tbe Tbird. In Imperial 8to., 
niilfbnn with Vol. II. 

ntoom vobUHB or "nonnuf PAurnnu." 

Tmttng of the Ixasikatitb and Thiobbtic Vaswiieb. By a 
Qrahuath of OzFoac. In out Tolume, imperiil Bto., prici lib. Bd. 
do til. 

The TsiRD ToLUHH of tfaJi worli, witli nanieiwu lUuMNtlMUi ii 
preparing for pablicalion. 
"A VDtt dIstlngalilinlbT Ml cnligduned iijle ot cHUcrBai, new lo Bn^l«h reiden, 
aod by the prnfbond triMervatloD of DBlure diaptajed by the eulhor." — Dttbl'at VtiimrsHy 



"This ! 



prodDctioD ot a bigUy gilled mind, one irha hai evldenlly b«aloired lime 
ind labour la obtain a pracliul knowledRC o[ tbe Bee arti, and irba irrllea eloquently, 
hethigly, tiHf renlnsly." — Polyttclnti': jfUnlrtr!. 

"It hw leldoa) been onr lot le take up a Tork more admirably coaeeived and miten 
ihanthiibeaatilallnd elabonle tsstj. ToijKrfect idea o[ (be acope of the lLqi.lry, 
■nd a mallery of all the lecbnlailllles requind far tta due Irealment, tbe Graduate nnllea 
cootiderable metaphysical power, extent of pblkmophical and sdentlQc knowledge, a clear 
and manly aljle o( eipresiloD, and no iDooniiderable command of humour and aallre." — 
Alhu. 

"Tbe aecoiid Tolnme ma; be deaifnated ai an analyiii ot Beaaty, in which alio Ihe 
writer indudea the lubllme. It contalna math TaloaUe natter, the whole of which may 
be Inciid lo Ihat part of tbe argnmenl wblcb tbe writer hai drawn tnm the direct coo- 
lonplatkin al real tblngi ; learning from them, and tima Ibtan alone, by the aid - an 
aeaie and cultivated perception, their proper and inlltnate algtilfleaBC«. ■ . . Vijre 
prepared emphatically to declare, that thi) work Is tbe moai Taloable contribalion towards 
apropet Tiewot painting lupurpote tod meaiu, that has come within onr knowMje." — 
Firrlim Qmarltrlf JtnieiB, 

OiTord Graduate la a bold revoluiionlal In art A rery Lnlher tn 

cism lie hu auerled and eiliblislied the claims of Landscape 

patnliog to a mudi hi)^errank than it bilheilo eD]D}cd Tbe second lolum a 



of thia remarkable work rises abore the Drat. Indeed, we question if any but 
order of mind wilt embrace the full grandeur oT Ita design, or bllow the masterly anaiyus 

by which iU proposition are dacidaled The anlboi approachea hla laik In 

■ deep Kllgioui ^ilril. Be does not >o much criticise or ai^e, aa eipound. . . . 

He CM^dera Art to be a acdemn inleipretation of Nalure The more one 

reade the boob Ibe more It faKinatei."~£ii7foA Gentlemati, 

"The iMhoi now cornea forward with ■ddilianal tmn, and, we must hope, with sllll 
Ugher effect, on the pobiic taste. .... He direcli bia ■utnikin in the present 
tAuw Bmai Ibe WltidiHl aniau lo Ibe art llaclr."~Sri<Miifa. 

H. M. S. GOSGON. 

A HAABATXVS OP TBE BEOOVZ&V OP H. M. B. 
OOROOR. 

(Cbarlb* Hotham, Esq., Captain), Stranded In the Boy of Monte 
Video, May 10, 1844. By Astlex Coopbb Kbi, Commnnder, R.N., 
(iBtc Lieut, of H. M. S. Gorgon). 1 vol. Svo. with numcniQS Plates. 
Price 7». 6d. cloth. 

MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 

CmOUMHOAIi 0BBERVATZ01I8 CM BOUTH AMB&IOA. 

Being the Third Part of tbe Obolooi dp trb Votadb of thb 
Reaglb, under the Commend of Captaib Fiterot, H.N., during the 
Years laSS to ISSC. Bj ChaHlbs Dabwih, MA. F.R.S. V.O.S. 
Ifatunllat to the Bipedltton. In 1 toI. Bvo. with Plate* and CiiU, 
12*. cloth. 
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WOIIKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



BHOIJUnt'S OOLOMXAZ. BMPXBB. 

An Historical, Political, and Statistical Accddkt of the 
BsiTias ExpiRB, Iti CoLonisa utd DsFflHiiBiiDtKa. B; CHAntU 
FsiOBAM, E«q., BjI., Member oC the Sojtl GaognphlMl Soeietj, Ite. 

yoLUMB I. — Cominldiig 
THa acAinunirfl astd its Dwramswoza*. 

" Tba Srsi nrinme of i work fDUoded to Dompletclj eihibil EagUnd's Cokolil Bm- 
j^. The gulhor Is Hr. Pridham, irho, in a modesl prerace, tpolagiiet tor having it u 
early an b^ undertjikei] n gigantic « uik. l^e Srx (dome, hoveter, shows no lack of 
either ablhly, research, or knowledge. It is occupied with an excel!'' at account of the 
Haarilius, divided into fourpaiU: the hrst part gives its hi3UH7 from lis iliseover; bf tha 
Portoguese lo the present tinier Ihe second describes ila inbabilaDls, and their iniliU]- 
tioas and states; the third Iti physical features and oatoral prodoctloDa ; and the foorth 
its iodostr}, cammerce, and goveramenl. Ample inbrnutioo Is given on all these heads, 
■nd regarding Ihe eitenl of the author's design, and the evidence he gives of the requisite 
qualiOcilioa lo carry il out salisfacMrily, ve make no douhl Uut his iroi, wiQ tw a 
TaloBlde addition lo the histOTT and geographji of our odonitl empire. The present 
tolume la complete In itself." — Brilanitia. 

"His is the first vohime of what promises to be an Imporlant naliooal work. The 
instalment now before ns is brimful of valuable and intemliog information, making up 
hytai Ihe most complete account of Hanrllius wbich has ;el been given to the world. 
The author has the quaUQcalians necessary to Ihe dne fulfilment of the task which he bu 
set himself. He is patient and painstaking, accurate and impartial.— ^(Au. 

" Thia is the first volume of a series, which we hope lo see oompleled In the spirit 
with which Ihe task has been undertaken. As a whole, we are bound to uy thai the 
book ia a siandard one, and that ' England's Colonial Empire' hai met with a cbroBlclai' 
of leal, inditslij, and ^ililj."— Co&nia( Oaiellt. 

" U we msj he permiltKl to Judge of the character of the nnderlakiog by the lunpte 
here presented to us, we ahouid be disposed lo accord it our unqualified approval. Ac- 
curate etalistical infonnaUoD ia doably iolerssting at the prewnl momenL Hr. Pridhim 
appears to have availed himaelt irf all Ihe information that coold be derived h-om aattaenlic 
sonreea, either public or i^vale. We augur moat favourably of Hr. Pridham's under- 
taking, from the cirrilil and Inparlial consideralian wbllih lUi first pwtioa of his aul^eot 
has received at his hands." — StanlMg HtraU. 



■ THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOB POTATOES. 

THE IITDX&li K£AZi BOOKi 

Comprlaing the beat American Receipt! for the Tarloua Praparatlons of 
ibat excellent Article. By Blisa Lbslib, of Philadelphia ; Antbor of 
"American Domeatlc Cookerji" "The House Bookj" "8eTent;-&>B 
Receipts ;" " French Cookery," to;, to;. Second edition. Foolieap 8to. 
aewed In a wrapper, price ii. M. 
" Ta have been pleased with a litile work on the uses of Indian Cons, by an American 
lady. Hiss Leslie. Tbere can be little qnestioa bat thai the potato, bad as it is lor a ala[de 
of hmnaa food, can be no longer relied on in this country, and any article which is caka' 
laled lo supply its place must be regarded with interest. That Indian Com is not only ■ 
cheaper bat iDfinilely belter sobstitule, is alreidy practically admiiteJ. The chief difi' 
eully I* to le*ch the poorer dasses a method of preparing it pilntably and nnlrtlkxisly. 
This ia affected by the boidc before us, and, neit lo Ihe corn itself, we cannol conceive a 
more aeeeptable presenl lo Ihe poor of any neighbourhood, cither individually or in paro- 
chial libraries, than Miaa Lealie s work. II is very simple, and embraces recipes for every 
purpose lo wbich maiie Is pal in Ihe Oniled Stales, and therefore cannot but add U the 
comfort of the looUmiled table of Ihe labouring man." — Indiem A'mi.. 

"As the Indian Meat i* probably deillned lo lake ils place among our standard 'Bread 
SluHa,' the pablle are oertaintr UtMitedlolbe pnblitbcrs for this plainly wrlllen and 
comprehenilve Uitle Ireatiie. Bias LesUe"* book will bo welcomed as a necessary supple- 
ment to the usuil Bn^iab luirnelen ia the everywhere important myalery of Cookaj." 
—Cohniat Gaietle. 

" This little volume contains about silly receipts for dilTerent preparations of ladiia 
Heal, and all of which may be found nsefnl In the threatened dearth. Haiie, or Indian 
(Lorn, is now admitted to be Ihe best and mait mailailc aubslltute tM Ibe potato."— 
Emtffiniit. 
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